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PREFATOEY  NOTE. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Cape  Breton,  once  known  as  He  Royale,  has 
been  to  the  world  at  large  very  little  more  than  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  the 
importance  which  it  possi'ssed  in  the  times  when  England  and  France  were  struggling 
for  the  supremacy  in  North  America  has  been  long  since  forgotten  except  by  the  students 
of  history.  In  the  present  work  it  's  the  object  oi  the  writer,  a  native  of  Cape  Breton,  to 
record  briefly*  the  main  facts  in  its  history  from  the  days  of  its  discovery  by  European 
voyagers  in  the  remote  past  down  to  the  present  time,  when  a  stream  of  travel  is  already 
beginning  to  find  its  way  to  an  island  abounding  with  so  many  features  of  natural  and 
historic  interest.  In  the  narrative  of  the  days  of  the  French  regime,  especially  from  1740 
to  1758,  stress  has  been  naturally  laid  on  the  important  position  He  Royale  once  held 
with  relation  to  New  France  and  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies.  Maps  and  illustrations  have 
been  added  to  give  completeness  and  clearness  to  the  narrative.  Many  pages  of  critical 
and  bibliographical  notes  are  appended,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  main  text  of 
much  historical  matter  chiefly  interesting  to  the  students  of  the  past.  In  these  notes 
there  are  references  to  all  the  literature  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  the  history, 
resources  and  industries  o^  this  valuable  and  interesting  section  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 
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I.  The  History  of  Cape  Breton  from  IT^!  discovery  until  the  Treaty  of 

Utrecht  in  1713. 


"We  h:ivc  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands 
Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  furgotten  stretch  their  dusly  hands 
And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates." 

The  words  hore  quoted  from  the  poet  Longfellow  have  more  than  a  poetic  meaning 
to  one  who  studies  the  nomenclature  of  ihe  island  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
toric past.  Not  only  the  name  of  the  island  itself  but  its  bold  headlands,  its  spacious 
bays,  its  broad  estuaries  and  hp.rbours,  connect  us  in  the  present  with  those  adventurous 
fishermen  and  mariners  who  explored  its  coasts  and  waters  centuries  ago.  Basques, 
Bretons,  Normans,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  made  an  impress  on  its  geography 
which  its  continuous  English  occupation  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  has  failed  to 
remove.  Traditions  of  Norse  voyagers  hover  around  its  shores,  and  we  are  tarried  into  a 
realm  of  mist  and  shadow  when  we  endeavour  to  solve  the  secrets  of  its  past  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Biarne  Heriuifsson,  a  son  of  one  of  the  Icelandic  settlers  of  Greenland,  found 
himself  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  during  his  voyage  of  08(3,  when,  attempting  to  join 
his  father  in  his  new  hon  e,  he  lost  his  course'  and  was  tossed  by  advcr.«e  winds  into 
unknown  waiers  where  he  saw  a  land,  which  appeared  from  the  sea  flat  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  may  have  been  some  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  which 
presents  features  very  different  from  those  of  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  coasts, 
so  remarkable  for  their  lofty  headlands  and  mountains.  Fourteen  years  later  Leif  Ericsson, 
a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  an  Icelandic  jarl,  who  was  the  first  coloniser  of  Greenland,  made 
a  voyage  to  find  the  lauds  of  which  Biarne  had  brought  home  vague  reports.  Learned 
writers  have  devoted  themselves  with  much  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  sagas  which 
are  now  generally  admitted  to  show  internal  evidence  that  the  brave  adventurers  of 
the  north  of  Europe  have  a  strong  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  first  visited  the  continent 
of  America.  But  while  these  writers  have  given  us  ground  for  believing  in  the  anti- 
quity and  authenticity  of  the  sagas,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  solving 
the  mysteries  of  these  old  manuscripts  of  the  north  and  identifying  beyond  dispute  the 
countries  and  places  to  which  the  Northmen  gave  a  name.  Labrador  answers  in  a  measure 
to  the  description  of  the  dreary  land  which  all  the  way  from  the  sea  as  far  as  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance  appeared  one  field  of  snow,  and  vvhirh  the  voyagers  called  Hellu- 
land  on  account  of  the  "flat  stones  which  they  saw  in  that  country  of  no  advantages."  The 
vague  description  given  of  Markland,  or  forest-clad  land,  to  which  Leif  came  next, — a 
relatively  level  country,  covered  \/ith  trees,  and  having  white  sandy  beaches — applies  to 
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many  partis  ol' the  southcru  coast  of  Capo  lin'tim  and  Nuva  Scuti;i,  liuiii  tin-  low  island  of 
Scutari,  to  Halifax  harf)our  and  e\;.*n  as  far  west  as  Cape  Sable,  when  siglited  by  sailors 
in  a  passiuj?  ship.  One  learned  seanher'  into  American  antiquities,  while  exercising  his 
ingenuity  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Norse  voyagers,  ventures  to  gc  so  far  as  to  express  the 
opinion — a  dreadful  heresy  no  doubt  to  some  American  scholars — that  Cape  I're ton  was 
the  northern  part  of  that  Viuland  lo  which  Jjcif  came  at  last,  and  where  he  and  his 
companions  made  a  temporary  settlement.  So  far  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most 
thorough  investigation  made  into  this  subje.;t  hardly  bears  out  suih  a  conclusion,  but 
rather  points  to  Cape  Breton  having  been  comprised  in  the  indeliniic  description  given  of 
Mi'rkland,"  and  to  some  part  of  New  England  having  been  *he  luud  of  vines  and  of  sweet 
honey-dew,  of  wliich  the  travellers  told  such  i)ieasaut  tales  on  their  return  to  Greenland. 
A  curious  mound,  or  some  rock  with  mysteriou,>  marks,  a,  deep  bay  resembling  the  gloomy 
liords  of  the  Scandinavian  lauds,  low  sandy  shores,  or  snow-eaijped  hills,  are  all  so  many 
texts  on  whi<h  to  build  theories,  and  write  elaborate  treatises  to  connect  the  present  with 
the  story  of  the  sagas  ;  and  one  often  rises  thoroughly  perplexed  from  the  perusal  of  these 
lalmured  discjuisitions  of  some  of  the  students  of  times  so  enshrouded  in  mist.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  northern  adventurers  have  left  no  memorials  of  their  voyages  on  the  shores  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  historian  in  these  days  must  be  content  with  the  conjecture  that 
they  were  the  first  of  European  voyagers  to  see  the  eastern  portions  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  territory  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Neither  does  history  record  the  exact  time  when  the  adventurous  Basque  and  Breton 
fishermen  first  lished  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  anchored  their  clumsy  vessels  in 
the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  island  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  they  visited  even 
before  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots  to  the  continent  of  America.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
find  evidence  more  conclusive  in  support  of  early  exploration  than  that  which  connects 
the  name  of  Baccalaos,  the  Basque  for  cod,  with  the  countries  in  the  gulf  where  that  fish 
is  found  in  such  abundance.  It  require^  little  or  no  imagination  to  suppose  that  these 
brave  Basque  iishermen  and  sailors  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  made  their  home 
on  the  dt'cp,  should,  at  last,  have  found  their  way  to  tht;  waters  of  eastern  America.  We 
see  the  name  of  Baccalaos  in  the  oldest  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Cabots  heard  the  name  among  the  Indians  of  the  lands  which  they  \4sited  at  the 
close  of  the  lii'teenth  century.' 

In  all  probability  the  Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  were  among  the  first  Europeans 
after  Biarue  and  l.eif  Ericsson  to  coast  al  mg  its  shores.  In  a  maii  of  1044,  only  dis- 
covered in  Germany  in  1843,  and  uttributed  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  but  not  accepted  by  all, 
historians  as  authentiv-,  the  northeastern  point  of  the  mainland  of  North  America,  pre- 
sumably Cape  North,  is  put  down  as  "prima  tierra  vista  f  and  tiiere  are  not  a  few  his- 
torical students  who  believe  that  this  was  actually  the  landfall  seen  by  John  Cabot  in 
his  first  memorable  voyage  to  this  continent.  In  the  controversy  which  has  gone  on  for 
years  as  to  the  first  land  seen  by  Cabot     ud  his  son — whether  the  coast  of  Labrador, 


'  Trofessor  Giistav  Storm,  in  the  '  Mi'moires  de  la  Socii'tu  Koyuki  ilos  Aiitiiiuaires  du  Nord  '  for  ISS.S.  iSue  App. 
I  to  this  worli,  where,  reforoiues  are  given  to  various  writer.s  on  the  Nortiruieii  and  their  voyages. 

-  "The  :iiore  general  ojiinion,"'  .says  Ki.sl<e,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  i.  164,  favours  ('ain>  Breton  or  Nova8cotia. 

'  See  Aj>i».  V  to  tliis  work  fur  the  origin  of  tha  miuie  BufcalaoKS,  and  its  extended  and  uncertain  u.se  in  old 
maps  of  Eastern  Aniorica. 
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or  Iho  iiortheasliTU  cape  of  Cape  Breton,  or  Ciipe  Bouavista  or  some  other  headlaud  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Newfoundhind— many  paj^es  of  speculation  and  argument  have  been, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  advanced  in  support  of  these  various  theories  ;  and  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  on  this  vexed  subject  only  rises 
from  the  ^^tudy  of  these  learned  disquisitions  with  the  feeling-  that  a  great  mass  of  knovv- 
ledgt.'  his  been  devoted  to  very  littl.-  purpose  except  that  purpose  be  to  leave  the  question 
still  open,  and  give  finployment  to  learned  antiquarians  for  all  time  to  come.  One  may, 
however,  easily  arrive  a.'  the  conclusion,  after  a  perusal  of  these  contradictory  views  of 


East  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  Svibastiau  Cabot  mappe  monde,  1544. 

the  Cabot  voyages  to  Eastern  America,  that  the  claim  of  C;ipe  North  or  of  some  other 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  to  have  been  the  landfall  of  Cabot — the  prima 
tierra  vista — is  as  strong  as  the  claim  of  any  part  of  Labrador  or  Newfoundland,  to  the 
same  distinction.  Indeed  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  the  mop  of  ] 544  as  a  fabri- 
cation— and  certainly  the  evidence  on  the  whole  is  to  the  contrary — we  should  give  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  believe  that  it  was  the  first  land  that 
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Tohu  Cabot  and  his  sou  saw  in  America  oarlj^  in  the  morniUj^  towards  the  last  of  June 
— without  doubt  in  1497 — when  they  had  made  their  way  from  Bristol  to  the  unknown 
ctnntries  of  the  West.  The  northern  part  of  Cape  Breton  ii,  many  respects  corresponds 
with  the  general  features  of  the  description  given  of  the  new  land,  of  its  inhabitants,  of 
its  animals,  and  of  its  fisheries,  in  the  lei^end  or  inscription'  on  the  map  in  questicni — a 
legend  which  has  also  given  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  its  authorship  and  authen- 
ticity, but  which  nevertheless  must  be  taken  into  the  account  unless  we  ignore  the  docu- 
ment in  itr  entirety.  The  people  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animal., — that  the  voyagers  saw 
on  the  shore — were  probably  the  Micmacs  who  were  a  coast  tribe,  and  must  have  fre- 
quented the  northern  parts  of  Cape  Breton  in  considerable  numbers  in  early  times  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  game.  The  great  deer — cieuros  muy  grades  come  rauallos — 
were  no  doubt  ihe  moose  which  in  great  numbers  roamed  among  the  hilly  fastnesses  and 
fed  on  the  barrens — the  tierra  muy  steril — of  northern  Cape  Breton  until  they  have  been  in 
the  course  of  time  almost  exterminated  by  reckless  hunters.  The  advocates  of  the  claim  of 
LoSrador  argue  that  the  mention  of  the  appearance  of  white  bears  in  this  new  found  land 
of  Cabot  is  in  favovr  of  their  contention,  h  .t  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  these  animals 
frequented  the  northern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  in  those  early  times  when  the  island 
contained  great  numbers  of  wild  creatures,  many  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared  with 
the  progress  of  st  'tlenieut.  It  is  a  powerful  fart  in  support  jf  the  Cape  Breton  theory 
that,  in  a  work  w-itten  by  one  Pichon  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later  than  the  Cabot  voyages  he  tells  us  in  his  chapter  on  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  that  the  bears  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  St.  John  are  "  much  the  same  as  those  in 
Europe,  and  some  of  them  are  white  " — a  stat^uent  which  is  almost  c(  aclusive  on  the 
point  at  issue.  -     It  is  qui:e   probable  too,  that  the  ice-Hoes  that  have  always  comedown 


'  In  App.  H  to  this  work  will  he  fijimii  the  Spanisli  inscription  on  tho  sii))p«c>l  Sebastian  ("abot  mappe 
momlo,  hut  fur  the  information  of  tho  reaJer  llo  hteral  translation  i.s  gi  von  here :  "  No.  S.  Tliis  laml  Wiis  dis- 
covered by  .Fob  .  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  anu  Sebastian  Cabot,  bis  son,  in  tlio  year  of  tlie  birtli  of  Our  Lord  .iasus  Ciirist, 
M.<^CCC.XCIIII.,  on  tho  24tii  of  Juno  in  tlie  niorning,  which  country  tliey  called  '  prima  tierra  vist.i;'  and  a  lar;5e 
island  over  against  the  said  lanl  they  nameil  tho  island  of  St.  .Tulin  because  they  discovereil  it  on  tho  same  day.  The 
inhabitants  wear  skins  of  animal-,  use  in  tho'r  battles  bows,  arrows,  lances,  dart^  wooden  clubs  and  slings.  Tlie 
soil  is  *ery  barren,  and  there  are  many  while  he.w^f  and  stags  iis  large  as  horses,  and  many  other  beasts ;  likewise 
great  quantities  of  fi.-^h,  pike,  salmon,  solesasl'iigas  a  yard,  and  many  other  soils,  besides  a  great  abundance  of  tho 
kind  called  baccalaos.  Tliereare  iilso  in  the  same  land  hawks  as  black  as  ravcis,  eagles,  partridges,  redpoles,  and 
many  other  Ijirds  of  various  descripi  ons."  M.CCCC.XCIIU.  is  an  error,  corrected  by  joining  the  first  two  letters 
after  XC  at  the  boUom,  thus  making  a  V,  and  M.CCCC.Xt  VII.    Fiske,  "  Dis.  of  Am.,"  ii.  5,  10. 

-  While  bears  in  early  times  were  prol^iVdy  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  tho  northeastern  parts  of 
Canada.  Sagard,  "  Histoire  du  Canada  et  Voyages  "  (i.  147,  ii.  (•52-  ed.  of  18116,  Paris),  tells  us  t.iat  in  the  time 
(1633-4)  he  wrote  his  work  that  "they  inhabited  not  only  the  island  of  Anticosti,  but  also  the  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  w.os  frequented  by  very  few  Indians,  but  tho  place?  where  th  y  are  generally  found  is 
among  the  high  mountains  and  very  cold  countries."  See  iilso  Champlain's  works,  Abbe  Laverdijro's  ed.,  iv. 
108S.  The  Montagnais  Indians  call  the  island  "  Xatascoueh,"  which  means  tho  place  where  they  take  bears. 
lb,,  i.  67,  note  by  Abb6  Laverdicre.  The  aiountalnons,  wild  district  of  northern  Cape  BfPton  would  most  likely 
centuries  ago  be  the  most  southerly  litnit  of  these  animals.  The  fact  that  it  is  only  on  the  northern  parts  of 
Labrador  they  are  now  seen,  and  .  ,rdly  at  .,11  on  tho  Atlantic  sea-board  of  that  dreary  region,  sho.tti  how  their 
habitat  has  receded  north  in  ihe  course  of  several  centuries  since  Cabot  entered  the  Gulf. 

Many  animals  that  formerly  existed  in  the  Gulf  have  disapiieared  within  a  century  or  two.  Dr.  Patterson  in  a 
paper  on  the  JNIagdalen  Islands  ('  Trans,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  of  Science,'  Jan.  18',il>,  shows  that  the  walrus  vhich 
was  once  found  in  such  numbers  on  their  :-ihorea — a  place  is  still  called  Vache  de  Marino — is  now  practically  extinct. 
The  same  animal  was  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  Capo  Breton  and  on  Sablo  Island. 
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the  gulf  even  as  late  as  Juue  from  the  great  icefields  of  the  north,  brought  with  them 
bears  to  the  northern  shores  of  Cape  Breton  in  days  when  they  were  quite  common 
enough  from  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  beyond. 
Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  whether  Prince  Edward  Island  was  the  island 
adjacent  to  the  new  found  land  and  named  St.  John  by  Cabot  in  honour  of  the  Saint 
on  whose  festival  he  discovered  it.  An  argument,  however,  might  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  well-known  capo,  from  which  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  derives  its  present  name, 
having  been  actually  the  first  landi'all  of  Cabot  in  American  waters.  All  the  European 
sailors  of  old  times  naturally  made  for  this  easily  reached  landfall  when  they  came  to  the 
Gulf. '  and  eventually  it  became  like  Cape  Eace,  one  of  the  most  important  land-marks  in 
the  waters  of  eastern  vimerica.  Quite  close  io  this  noted  cape,  in  fact  adjacent  to  it  and 
in  this  respect  answering  to  the  description  in  the  legend, — una  isia  grade  c[ue  esta  par  la 
dha  tierra — is  th«^  barren,  triangular  island  of  Scatari,  which  in  form  much  more  resembles 
the  island  given  in  the  supposed  mappe  moude  of  Sebastian  Cabot  than  does  the  present 
Prince  Edward  Island.  But  against  this  theory,  which  certainly  has  some  arguments  in 
its  support,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  position  of  Scatari,  or  in  other  words  its  rela- 
tion to  Cape  Breton,  does  not  correspond  to  that  given  to  St.  John's  Island  on  the  map. 
As  long  as  we  accept  the  map  as  authentic,  and  its  legends  as  entitled  to  credence,  we 
must  give  the  priority  to  Cape  North  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  ■  Without  dwelling 
further  on  the  point  and  perhaps  adding  to  the  perplexities  of  a  sufRcieutly  intricate 
subject,  we  may  come  to  one  conclusion  in  which  all  will  agree,  that  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  North  America.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenti  csntury  the  Portuguese  discovered  Labrador  to  which  they  gave  a  name,  and 
probably  explored  u  considerable  portion  of  Ihe  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  are  even  those  who  in  their  enthusiasm  advance  the  theory 
that  theFe  European  voyagers  were  the  first  to  enter  the  Saint  Lawrence  f  but  whilst  there 
is  ED  doubt  that  they  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  visited  parts  of  the  gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  including  Cape  Breton,  many  years  before  Jacques  Cartier  found 
his  way  to  the  same  waters,  no  mere  speculation  can  diminish  the  fame  of  the  latter  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  noble  country  which  must  be  always  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  bold  sailor  of  Saint  ]Malo.  As  the  Cabots  laid  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  England 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  from  Cape;  Breton  to  Florida,  so  Cartier 
gave  to  France  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  courageous 


'  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  for  instance ;  see  »)/>«:  sec.  XI. 

''  See  App.  II  to  tliis  work,  where  references  are  given  to  t'  3  principal  authors  who  have  made  the  Cabot 
voyages  their  special  stiuiy,  and  have  with  morv,  or  less  success  worked  out  their  respective  theories. 

'^r.  Kohl,  in  his  wo^-k  on  the  I  'iscovery  of  Muine  ('  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Tortland,'  1S09),  expre.s.,es  the  opinion  that  the 
"prima  vista"  of  the  Cabots  "  would  not  probably  have  been  the  northern  point  of  Cape  Breton  l.-ut  the  small  i.sland 
of  St.  Paul  near  it  which  is  generally  the  lirst  land  made  by  sailors  entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence."  On  the  con- 
trary, if  "  prima  vista"  was  not  the  cape  from  which  the  island  is  named  and  generally  the  first  point  made  in  old 
times,  it  was  most  likely  Cs'.'s  North,  and  not  St.  Paul,  which  is  ten  miles  distant  in  a  direction  quite  oppo^ite  from 
the  course  clearly  taken  by  .lolm  Cabot.  After  he  sighted  the  northern  head  of  the  island,  he  made  nixt  for  St. 
John  island  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  mapiJe  monde.  If  he  entered  the  southern  entrance  of  tlie  Gulf, 
he  must  have  made  either  Scatari  or  Capo  Breton  or  Cape  North — certainly  the  evidence  so  far  as  it  goes  sustains 
the  theory  that  his  course  took  him  to  the  latter  point. 

'  For  an  able  statement  of  the  Portugnese  claim,  seo  Kev.  Dr.  Patterson's  pajier  in  the  '  Trans  Roy.  Soc.  of  Can., 
(1890),  vol.  viii,  sec.  2.     Also,  '  Magazine  of  American  History  '  for  May,  ItiDl.    See  App.  Ill  to  this  work. 
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Frenchman  of  Biouage  who,  a  few  decades  later,  made  on  the  heights  of  Quebec  the  com- 
mencement of  tLut  dependency  which  France,  in  her  ambition,  hoped  would  develop 
iintil  it  could  dominate  the  whole  continent  of  North  America. 

Though  it  is  not  likely  now  that  the  true  course  of  ihe  Cabots  in  their  first  voyage 
to  eastern  America  and  the  actual  locality  of  "  Prima  Vista  "  will  ever  be  cleared  up  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  students  of  history,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Jacques  Cartier, 
on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  in  1535-6  to  Canada,  discovered  the  passage  to  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  and  sighted  the  bold  headlands  and 
picturesque  (^lifFs  of  the  northern  part  of  the  former  island.  It  is  probable  that  he  gave 
the  name  of  Lorraine  to  the  cape  which  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  has  become  Cape 
North,  aptly  called  "  the  watch-tower  of  the  gulf"  '  We  are  told  in  the  accounts  of  his 
voyage  that  he  saw  another  cape  "  towards  the  south,"  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  exact  situation,  the  weight  of 
authority  goes  to  show  that  reference  is  made  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
to  the  south  of  Cape  North,  ussviming  the  latter  to  be  Cape  Lorraine.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Cartier  saw  in  the  distance  the  bold  headland  which  in  later  t'uies  was  Smoky  Cape  (Cap 
Enfume),  on  account  of  the  cloud  of  mist  which  so  often  envelopes  this  storm-swept  land- 
mark of  the  gulf-  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Cartier  ever  lauded  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  statement  that  is  found  in  some  books  that  he  built  a  fort  and  lived 
one  winter  on  the  island  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  same  assertion  has  been  made  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  the  Lord  of  Roberval,  who  was  chosen  by  the  King  of  France  to 
settle  the  new  country  discovered  by  the  sailor  of  St.  Malo.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  Cape  Breton  was  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  Cap  Rouge,  near  Quebec,  where  both 
Cartier  and  Roberval — the  formei  in  1541,  and  the  latter  in  1512 — erected  forts  for  the 
defence  of  the  infant  settlt-ment.' 

"We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fishermen  probably  frequented  the  coast  of  Cape 
Breton,  but  it  was  aot  until  the  close  of  that  century  that  English  vessels  were  found  in 
any  number  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  gulf.  It  is  now  claimed  that  Baron  de  Lery's 
abortive  eifort  of  1518  to  establish  a  settlement  was  made  at  Cape  Breton,  and  not  at  Sable 
Island,  as  generally  supposed,  bttt  this  is  an  entire  mistake.'  The  Portuguese  made  an 
attempt  in  1521  to  settle  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  best  authority  at  hand 
seems  to  point  to  the  little  bay  of  Inganiche,  on  the  picturesque  northeastern  shore,  as  the 
site  of  the  infant  settlement,  which  Champlain  tells  us  was  very  soon  deserted  on  account 
of  the  rigorous  an('  inclement  climate. '  But  while  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  ventured  into 
the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  island,  ;ind  in  all  probnbility  attempted  to  establish  temporary 
posts  for  trading  and  fishing  pttrposes,  they  have  not  given  to  Cape  Breton  the  name  it 
bears.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  even  a  matte'"  of  controA'ersy  between  those  who  <laim 
the  Basques  or  the  Bretons  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  the  island.     Some  claim  that 


'  .IiKlge  Hulibnrton,  in  lii.s  "History  of  Nova  Si'otia,"  ii.  2ol. 

^  See  Apj).  VII  to  tliis  wort:,  wliere  reasons  are  given  at  some  length  for  the  opinions  sfit  fortli  in  the  text. 
■'  See  App.  VII  (I:ist  i):ira>rraph)  to  this  work. 

*  Fiske  C  l>isc.  of  Am.,"  ii.  4U'2.  n)  ''.ica  LeTac,  "  Ili.sloire  chronoloiriqne  ih',  la  Nonvellc  France,"  l)nt  the  refer- 
ences (pp.  40, .")")  are  unnii-stakably  to  Sahle  I-.land. 
='See  App.  VIII  (4)  to  this  work. 
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it  was  the  Basque  fishermen  who  first  made  the  cape '  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  named  it 
after  a  Cape  Breton  in  that  very  Basque  country  which,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  sent  many  adventurous  sailors  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Grulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  name  is  only  a  memorial  of  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Breton  and  Norman  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Honfleur,  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo, 
who  sailed  in  company  to  eastern  America  even  before  the  days  of  Columbus.^  In  sup- 
port of  the  Breton  claim  we  find  on  the  oldest  maps  of  the  sixtPcutL  century  that  the  cape 
is  described  as  Cap  de  Bretton,  Cap  aux  Bretons,  Cavo  de  Bretonni,  and  the  mainland, 
afterwards  Acadie,  as  the  Tcrre  aux  Bretons,  or  Terra  de  los  Bretones,  or  TeviLi,  de  Breto. 
In  a  Portuguese  portolano  map,  the  date  of  which  is  believed  to  be  eithei  1514  or  1520, 
there  is  a  country  described  in  Portuguese  as  "  the  land  discovered  by  the  Bretons."  On 
the  authority  of  a  "  great  French  captain,"  supposed  to  be  Jean  Parmentier  of  Dieppe, 
whose  narrative  is  cr»^dited  to  1539,  the  Breton  and  Norman  voyagers  are  described  as 
having  visited  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  early  as  1504,  and  given  the 
well-known  headland  of  the  island  its  present  name.  The  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  is  described  in  Allefonsce's  map  of  1544-5  as  "  L'Entree 
des  Bretons."  In  view  of  the  vagueness  of  the  Basque  theory,  which  is  chiefly  supported 
by  the  fa<'t  of  the  existence  of  a  Cape  Breton  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  France,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bretons  gave  to  the  cape  the  name  it  has 
always  borne.  Indeed  we  may  well  believe  that  the  two  capes  in  France  and  America 
owe  their  same  name  to  these  very  adventurous  mariners,  who  have  from  immemorial 
times  hovered  off  the  coasts  or  anchored  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  of  the 
(.xulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  well. 

But  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cape  was  named  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  exact  date  when  the  island  itself  was 
called  after  its  most  eastern  headland.  Leaving  the  realms  of  mere  speculation,  which 
oily  bewilders  and  never  satisfies  a  practical  historian,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  Cape  Bretou  has  always  clung  to  the  island  so  long  frequented 
by  Basque  and  Breton  fishermen.  During  the  first  forty  years  and  later  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  name  is  fouud  on  old  maps  which  have  come  down  to  us.^  It  is  £;iven  either  to 
to  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  mainland,  a  region  described  as  Terre  iLi  Bretons  or  Terra  de 
Breto,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  map-maker,  or  to  a  little  island  adjoining.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  to  how  many  makers  of  the  old  maps  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the 
existence  of  an  island  occupying  the  present  position  of  Cape  Breton  appears  to  have  been 


'  "Cape  l>roton,  better  known  to  the  mariners  of  tlie  coaat  liy  tlie  name  of  I'ort  Novy  Land,  from  tlie  small 
a'ljai'ont  islet  of  Puerto  Nne-o  i.s  the  most  eastern  ami  also  the  lowest  [lart  of  the  eoast.  It  is  singular  t!iat  this 
point,  exjKised  to  the  coiilinual  fretting',  dashinir  and  ebiillitiiiu  of  this  peculiarly  restless  sea,  and  i)laied  at  llio 
mercy  of  every  .storm  that  sweeps  the  Atlantic,  ehouH  yet  bear  so  liitle  evidence  of  its  [lowor.  The  firm  materials 
of  i(s  composition  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  worn  by  the  effects  of  centuries;  and  though  so  low,  bold  water 
foriiiinj,'  its  margin,  instead  of  reefs  of  scattered  rocks  ami  other  marks  of  ruin,  is  a  proof  of  its  unbroken  strength." 
Haliburton,  "  Hisiory  of  Nova  Scotia  "  (Halifa.x,  N.  S.,  1S29),  ii.  2ia-214.  Some  call  the  island  in  (luestion  Porto 
Novo,  which  would  indicate  a  Portuguese  origin. 

'■^  See  App-  VI  (last  paragraph!  to  this  work. 

'  See  App.  VI  to  this  work,  where  a  summary  is  given  of  the  old  maps  on  which  Capo  Breton  as  a  cap*  or 
island  is  marked.  Extracts  are  also  given  in  App. VI I  and  VIII  from  the  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  (  artier,  (  ham- 
plain,  Bellinger  (1583),  Sylvester  Wyott  (1.594).  Charles  Leigh  (1597),  Nicolas  Denys  (1072),  in  which  mention  is 
niade  of  the  island  and  the  cape  from  which  it  wae  eventually  named. 
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tnown.  In  a  map  of  1544-45  by  Allefousce,  who  accompanied  Roberval  to  Canada  as  his 
pilot  in  1541,  and  was  the  author  of  a  w^ell-known  work  on  cosmography,  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  is  roughly  defined,  and  the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  as  I  havp  previously  stated, 
is  distinguished  as  the  Entree  ties  Bretons.  In  the  later  map  of  Mercator,  which  shows  a 
distinct  advance  in  cartography  and  in  the  knowledge  of  these  waters,  evidence  is  given 
of  the  existence  of  a  large  island  on  the  eastern  coast,  although  the  name  itself  is  still 
only  affixed  to  one  ot  its  capes.  Year  by  year,  however,  as  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth 
century  clearly  show,  especially  after  Cartier's  famous  voyages,  a  knowledge  of  the  coast 
Hues  of  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America  was  steadily  growing,  and  from  the  coming 
of  Charaplain  to  this  continent  we  must  date  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
colonization  and  the  geography  of  America.  His  map  of  1612,  wnth  all  its  defects,  gives 
the  most  accurate  description  of  the  general  features  of  Cape  Breton  which  had  appeared 
to  that  time.  Althotigh  no  name  is  given  to  the  whole  island,  its  leading  natural  charac- 
teristics, especially  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  which  nearly  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the 
large  island  on  its  southwestern  coast,  afterwards  known  as  Isle  Madame,  English  Har- 
bour, now  Louisbourg,  Inganiche  and  its  northern  cape.  Saint  Loran,  now  probably  Cape 
North,  are  delineated  with  some  degree  of  correctness.  The  Strait  of  Canseau  is  defined, 
but  it  is  distinguished  in  a  note  as  the  Passage  du  Glus,  whilst  Cauceau,  from  w'hich  it 
subsequently  took  its  name,  is  accura^^ely  placed  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Acadie  or 
Nova  Scotia.  In  Champlain's  later  map  of  1632  the  general  features  of  the  island  are  bet- 
ter still  defined  than  in  the  former  case,  and  the  Strait  of  Canseau  is  given  the  name 
which  it  has  generally  borne,  while  the  rocky  islet  of  St  Paul, which  was  incorrectly  placed 
in  1G12,  begins  to  find  its  proper  geographical  position.  Bitt  even  on  this  later  map  the 
island  is  not  given  the  general  name  of  Cape  Breton,  though  the  present  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  called  St.  Jean.  In  fact,  it  is  not  clear  when  the  name  of  Cape  Breton  was  given 
by  geographers  to  the  whole  island.  As  previously  stated,  the  name  of  the  land  of  the 
Bretons  was  for  many  years,  in  the  oldest  maps,  given  to  a  large  ill-defined  country  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  Acadie.  In  L'Escarbot's  map  of  1609,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
accurate  as  Champlain's  of  thrct  years'  later,  the  island  is  described  as  Bacaillos,  the 
Basque  term  which  was  indifferently  applied  ditring  the  previous  hundred  years  to  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  and  the  countries  generally  on  the  gulf  where  tie  cod  is  most 
plentiful,  and  whirh  in  these  later  times  has  disappeared  from  those  lauds  and  row  clings 
only  to  an  islet  off"  Conception  Bay,  latitude  t8°  6",  and  to  a  cape  on  the  western  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.'  Champlain,  writing  in  1603,  calls  Cape  Breton  the  island  of  Saint  Laurent, 
"  where,"  he  adds,  "  is  le  cap  Brelon  and  where  a  nation  of  savages  called  the  Sourequois 
[Micmacs]  pass  the  winter."  In  his  account  of  his  later  voyages,  however,  he  writes  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Bretoii  {tie  du  cap  Brelon).  It  w^otild  seem  that  the  name  was  not  well 
established  for  some  time,  but  that  it  gradually  became  the  custom  to  apply  the  name  of 
the  cape  to  the  island  itself.  We  see  that  is  the  case  in  the  accounts  given  of  two 
voyages  made  by  two  English  vessels  in  1594  and  1597,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  refer- 
ence made  to  the  "  Island  of  Cape  Breton."  A  French  writer"  of  later  times  tells  us  that 
the  island  was  "  first  of  all  called  the  Isle  du  Cap,'  and  afterwards  the  English  Harbour," 

'  See  App.  V  to  this  work. 

■  Piehon  ai/a,t  Tyrell,  author  of  a  memoir  of  Cape  T5roton.  Soe  App.  IX  to  this  work,  wlioro  the  curious  his- 
tory of  tliis  erratic  person  is  l^rielly  fejkl. 

'  In  Ilorman  Moll's  Atlas  (I^ondon,  1715-20)  Cape  Breton  is  called  Gaapoy  Island.  See  map  4  showing  north 
parts  of  America  claimed  by  France. 
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the  last  being  the  old  name  of  Louisbonrg,  which,  in  Champlain's  time  and  many  years 
later,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  English  fishermen.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
Englishmen  began  to  show  that  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  which  was  afterwards  to 
have  such  remarkable  results  in  later  times  by  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  colonial 
empire  which  the  world  has  .n'er  seen.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
rich  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  islands  of  the  Grulf  of  St.  Lawrence  became  known 
throughottt  Europe,  English  fishermen  ventured  into  the  waters  which  had  long  been 
the  resort  of  the  vessels  of  France,  Portugal  aiid  Spain,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  probably  over  two  hiaudrcd  English  craft  of  various  sizes 
engaged  in  this  great  industry.  Louisbottrg,  easy  of  access  from  the  ocean,  invited  the 
English,  at  an  early  date,  to  make  it  their  port  of  call.  The  Spaniards  preferred  the  pres- 
ent harbour  of  Sydney,  which  is  even  yet  known  as  Spanish  River,  and  the  French  for 
many  years  soixght  shelter  within  the  safe  haven  of  St.  Anne's,  embosomed  in  the  hills 
of  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  island. 

The  discoveries  of  Verrazano  in  1.324  ivnd  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  lo-lo  gave  France  a 
claim  to  Acadie,  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  England's  title  came  from  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabot.s.  Sir  Humphrey  Grilbort,  a  relative  of  the  bold  and  chivalrous  Raleigh,  was  the 
first  Englishman  of  note  who  ventured,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  expedition  had  no  other  results  than  a  barren  assertion  of  a  claim  of  sovereignty  '  and 
his  tragic  death  at  sea  on  his  return  to  Europe.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  little  later  in 
the  same  century,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the  new  domain 
which  France  now  began  to  claim  in  America,  but  his  hopes  perished  in  the  relentless 
sands  of  Sable  Island.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
either  France  or  England  was  able  to  make  a  pL'rmaneut  establishment  in  the  new  world. 
Raleigh,  above  all  other  Englishmen  of  his  time,  saw  that  fame  and  fortune  were  to  be 
won  in  America,  but  his  first  attempt  to  found  a  little  colony  in  Carolina  entirely  failed, 
and  the  historian  for  centuries  since  has  speculated  on  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  people 
who  landed  in  1587  on  Roanoke  Island.-'  The  attempts  of  Sieur  Chauvin  and  Sieixr  Aymer 
de  Chastes  to  colonize  New  France  were  equally  unfortunate,  and  the  seventeenth 
century  opened  without  a  single  European  settlement  on  the  whole  coast  of  North 
America  except  the  Spanish  post  of  St.  Augustine  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  lilies  of  France  would  have  floated 
over  that  southern  region  and  Protestants  would  have  found  in  those  times  of  oppression 


'  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  the  --jth  of  .Vugust,  1.5S3,  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  "summoned 
the  merchants  and  masters,  both  English  and  strangers  [of  the  ships  in  port]  to  be  present  at  his  taking  posses- 
sion of  those  countries.  Before  whom  openly  was  read  and  interpreted  unto  the  strangers  his  commission,  by 
virtue  whereof  he  tooke  possession  in  the  same  harbour  of  St.  John,  and  200  leagues  every  way,  invested  the 
Quoene's  .Majestie  «ith  the  title  and  dignite  thereof,  had  delivered  unto  him  (after  the  custome  of  England)  a  rod 
and  a  turffo  of  the  same  soile,  entring  possession  also  for  him,  his  heires  and  assignos  forever."  St'o  report  of 
Mr.  Edward  Haies,  gentleman,  and  principall  actor  in  thosamo  voyage,"  Hakluyt's  Collection  (Edmund  (ioldsuiid's 
ed.,  Edinburgh,  1S8'J),  vol.  xii,  p.  oo7.  Sir  Humphrey  does  not  apjiear  to  have  entered  any  port  or  land.  I  in  Cajie 
Breton,  if  indeed  he  ever  made  the  stcoa.  See  infra,  .sec.  XI,  for  a  claim  that  one  of  his  vessels  was  wrecked  in 
Louisbourg  harbour. 

•'  See  an  interesting  pajK'.r,  "The  Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  :  its  Fate  and  Survival,"'  by  I'rofessor  S.  3.  Weeks,  in 
the  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  lSi)I ;  also,  in  Mag,  of  Am.  Hist,  for  Feb.,  1891. 
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a  refuge  from  the  treachery  and  bigotry  of  kings  and  priests  in  Europe,  but  the  Huguenot 
settlements  of  Ribaut  and  Laudouuiere  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  greed  and  fanaticism 
of  the  false  Spaniard,  and,  when  a  new  century  dawned,  the  Spoi>ish  flag  was  the  only 
sign  of  European  dominion  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frozen  re'^ionis  of  the  north. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  happened  three  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  cositinent  of  America.  In  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  Acadie  or  Cadie,  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  basin  where  the  tumultuous  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  ebb  and  flow,  we  see  a  sleepy  old  town  which  recalls  another  world 
and  another  century.  In  the  June  days  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the 
apple-blossom  and  the  hawthorn,  the  bells  of  ox-teara.s  tinkle  in  iLe  quiet  streets,  and  the 
whole  town  bears  the  aspect  of  a  dignified  old  age,  which,  having  had  its  share  of  the 
world's  excitement,  now  only  asks  to  be  left  alone  to  spend  the  remainder  of  its  years  in 
placid  ease.  There  it  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sieur  de  Monts 
and  his  French  compatriots  laid  the  foundation  of  the  old  settlement  of  Fort  Royal,  which 
was  long  the  capital  of  Acadie  and  the  beginning  of  the  Freu('h  regime  in  the  great  region  of 
New  France.  Two  years  later,  in  IGOT,  a  little  colony  of  English  ventured  into  Virginia, 
and  although  in  these  days  the  only  vestiges  of  that  settlement  are  a  few  tombstones  and 
grassy  mounds,  which  are  themselves  rapidly  disappearing  beneath  the  encroachment  of 
the  tides,  the  site  of  Jamestown  must  ever  be  interesting  to  the  historian  and  the  states- 
man as  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  experiment  of  colonization  which  has 
established  a  federal  union  of  over  sixty-four  millions  of  people,  dij+inguished  for  their 
energy,  their  enterprise,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government.  Only  a  year  later,  in 
1*308,  Champlain,  sailor,  explorer  and  statesman,  founded  the  colony  of  Canada  on  those 
picturesque  heights  on  which,  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries,  a  city  has  grown, 
so  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty,  its  capacity  for  defence,  and  its  memorials  of  the 
history  of  France  in  America. 

The  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the  found- 
ation of  that  "  Old  Dominion  "  which  must  receive  honourable  mention  as  the  pioneer 
colony  in  the  plantations  of  English  America,  and  for  the  genesis  of  that  new  Dominion 
which,  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  settlement  of  Quebec,  was  to  stretch  between 
two  oceans,  and  comprise  an  area  of  territory  almost  as  groat  as  that  of  the  nation  which 
was  born  at  Jamestown  in  1607. 

Port  Royal,  known  in  later  times  as  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  a  not  very  brilliant 
En""lish  queen,  is  therefore  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  Europeans  between 
Florida  and  the  Arctic  regions.  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  have  the  oldest  history  of 
any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  '  for  there  is  lirtle  doubt  that  their  shores  were  visited 
bv  the  Norsemen,  the  Basques  and  Bretons,  the  Cabots  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  course 
of  those  adventurous  voyages  v/hose  dim  traditions  and  uncertain  records  have  long  per- 
plexed,  and  must  continue  to  perplex,  the  students  of  the  ancient  annals  and  cartography 
of  this  continent.  Indeed  theru  much  reason  for  the  theory,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  that  John  Cabot  first  made  one  of  the  capes  of  the  island  ;  but  without  dwelling 
a^ain  on  this  vexed  question,  it  is  suflicient  to  know  that  Cape  Breton  and  Acadie  or 

1  "  As  early  as  1504  the  fisliernieii  of  thesi;  latter  people  [Bretons  and  NorniausJ  .seem  to  have  been  on  ilio 
northern  coasts,  and  we  owe  to  iliem  the  name  of  t  ape  Breton,  wliich  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  French  name  in 
our  American  geography."    Justin  Winsor,  "  Christopher  t-olumbus,"  p.  555. 
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Cadio,  included  in  the  mysterious  regions  of  Norui^ibeffa  or  Norembeque,  Oi  Arambec,'  or 
Terre  des  Bretons,  were  visitt^d  by  Europeans  long  before  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  discovered  by  the  Breton  sailor.  Indeed  it  is  oo!»tended  that  *he  first  attempt  at 
European  settlerai'nt  in  Canada  was  ou  tiie  island  of  Cape  Breton — at  St.  Peter's  or 
Inganiche  ;  bat  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  iuterestiL^i'  sugg  .stion  of  the  antiquarian, 
exeept  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  had  no  influ''nce  wha^^ver  ou  the  colonization  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  old  town  of  Annapolis  may  always  point  with  pride 
to  its  grassy  hillocks  and  willow-stumps  as  so  many  relics  of  the  days  of  the  French 
regime. 

It  is  in  the  letters-patent  and  commission  given  in  1603  by  Henry  IV  of  France  and 
Navarre  to  Sieur  de  Monts  that  u  e  find  the  firsi  mention  of  Acadie,  which  is  also  described 
as  Cadie,  obviously  a  Micmac  or  Souriquois  affix  used  in  connection  with  other  woids  to 
describe  the  natural  characteristics  of  a  place  or  locality  (fikide).  For  instance,  Numa;h- 
wakade  is  a  place  where  fish  is  plentiful;  Anag^vakade  is  White  Point;  Segubunakade 
or  Shubeuacadie  is  the  place  where  a  root  known  as  the  ground  uut  or  Indian  potato 
grows  ;  and  so  o\i  with  any  number  of  places  in  the  old  home  of  the  Micmac  Indians. - 
The  royal  papers  just  mentioned  give  the  French  a  jurisdiction  over  "the  whole  coast  of 
Acadie,  the  lauds  of  Cape  Breton  (du  Cap  Breton),  the  bays  of  St.  Clair  and  Chaleurs, 
the  islands  of  Perce.  Gaspey,  Mettan  [Mat'ine],  Tadousac  and  the  river  of  Canada."  Cppe 
Breton,  which  is  not  definitely  mentioned  as  an  island,  but  is  called  after  its  cape,  long 
remained  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  Port  Royal  that  alone  for  many  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian.  The  record  of  this  little  post  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the  record  of  a 
never  ending  coiifJet  between  the  English  and  the  French  for  the  dominion  of  Acadie. 

According  as  the  New  England  colonies  increased  in  population,  the  French  possess- 
ion of  Acadie  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  constant  menace,  and  all  their  efforts  were,  time 
and  again,  for  more  than  a  century,  directed  towards  driving  the  French  from  the  country. 
After  the  foundation  of  Quebec  by  Champlain,  Canada  became  the  favourite  colony  of 
France  and  Acadie  obtained  a  very  small  degree  of  recognition  from  the  parent  state.  At 
no  time,  indeed,  in  her  history  did  she  evoke  that  interest  and  attention  from  the  French 
king  and  people  that  would  have  enabled  the  struggling  colonists  eventually  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  energetic  and  sturdy  New  Englanders.  In  1013  Port  IJoyal  surrendered 
to  an  English  adventurer  named  Captain  Argall,  and  Acadie  remained  in  the  possession 
of  England  until  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  when  it  was  restored  to  France  with 
all  the  countries  and  places  which  Great  Britain  held  in  New  France.  While  Acadie 
was  occupied  by  England,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  obtained  a  grant  from  King  James  of  the  country  which  was  now  called 
Neva  Scotia,  as  well  as  of  New  Brunswick  and  St.  John's  Island,  of  a  part  of  Lower 
Canada  and  also  of  Cape  Breton,  which  w^as  called  Baccalaos  in  his  patent ;  an  indication 
that  the  present  name  was  not  yet  generally  recognized  in  Europe.  This  patent  is  chiefly 
iuterestiug  to  us  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  him  the  right  to  establish  settlements  within 
his  grant,  to  which  was  appended  the  title  of  baronet.  In  these  prosaic,  practical  days, 
when  everything  is  brought — too  much  so  in  some  cases — to  the  test  of  commercial  value, 


'  See  infra,  sec.  IX,  and  App.  IV,  for  references  to  a  probable  survival  of  this  curious  name  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  C'a|)e  Breton,  in  the  inuneiliate  vii;inity  of  Louisbour^. 

-  See  App.  Xlll  to  this  work  for  a  list  of  Indian  compound  words  in  support  of  tlie  assertion  in  the  text- 
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we  recall  with  some  amusemeut  the  efforts  of  mep  iu  ii.nos,  when  the  virj^iu  forest  held 
the  mastery  iu  America,  to  reproduce  the  titles  1  trappings  of  the  old  wo'-ld  and  create 
anew  noblesse  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  ambition  which  could  noL  be  satisfied  in  Europe. 
On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  seigniors  held  estates  of  princely  inagnitude  and 
imitated  the  feudal  customs  of  their  old  homes  across  +he  sea.  On  Mie  Hudson,  patroous 
assumed  the  dignity  of  great  manorial  lords,  and  in  South  Carolina  an  English  philo- 
sopher attempted  to  create  grandees  under  the  high-sounding  names  of  lords-palatine, 
landgraves  and  caciques.  Even  in  the  little  island  of  Prince  Edward,  when  it  had  passed 
away  from  its  first  French  proprietors,  Englishmen  had  their  ambition  to  become  lords 
paramount,  manorial  lords  and  barons.'  In  Acadie,  the  dignity  which  was  to  be  attached 
to  grants  of  laud  for  the  encouragement  of  settlement  never  took  root,  and  though  the 
title  has  been  long  retained  in  Scottish  families  as  a  purely  honorary  distinction,  it  has 
never  had  since  the  days  of  Stirling  any  connection  w'ith  the  province  from  which  it  was 
named  more  than  two  hvxndred  and  sixty  years  ago.- 

Oue  of  the  persons  who  obtained  such  a  right  was  Lord  0.;hiltree,  who  built  a  fort 
in  102!^  at  Baleine,  a  small  port  to  the  northeast  of  Louisbourg,  with  the  object  of  colon- 
izing that  section  of  Cape  Breton,  but  he  was  very  soon  forced  to  leave  the  place  by  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  under  the  leadership  of  a  Captain  Daniel,  who  claimed  that  the 
Scotch  nobleman  wns  a  trespasser  on  the  territory  of  France.  After  destroying  the  Eng- 
lish post,  the  same  Captain  Daniel  built  a  fort  and  commenced  a  settlement  at  St.  Anne's,'' 
then  called  Great  Cibou,'  by  the  savages.  This  first  attempt  to  found  a  French  colony  on 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  was  unsuccessful  after  a  few  years  of  struggle.  The 
Jesuit  mission,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  there  in  1634,  was  withdrawn  and  the 
settlement  almost  deserted  two  or  three  years  later,  when  an  energetic  Frenchman  came 
io  the  island  and  establi.«hed  a  post  in  the  same  place  to  carry  on  the  fisheries. 

The  history  of  Acadie  from  1632  to  1713,  when  it  became  a  permanent  possession  of 
England,  is  one  of  a  never-ceasing  contest  between  the  rival  chiefs.  La  Tour  and  Char- 
nisi^y,  for  th(  supremacy  in  the  country  where  both  of  them  claimed  to  have  rights. 
New  Scotland,  in  those  days,  in  fact,  was  the  scene  of  such  feuds  as  kept  rival  chieftains 
for  centuries  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  amid  the  glens  and  mountains  of  old  Scotland. 
In  Cape  Breton  an  enterprising  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  Denys,  Sieur  de  Fron- 
sa  ,  a  native  of  Tours,  attempted  to  establish  himself  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  sea  and  the  Bras  d'Or  lake,  on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  For  many 
years  he  also  built  trading  posts  of  some  importance  at  St.  Anne's  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Cape  Breton,  at  Chedabouctou  Bay  (now  Guysboro),  and  at  Miscou  on  the  coast-  of 
New  Brunswick  ;  but  he,  too,  suffered  from  the  greed  and  lawlessness  of  rivals.  It  was 
easy  enough,  in  those  times,  to  obtain  grants  of  land  and  the  right  to  trade  in  those 
countries  from  the  authorities  in  France,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  geography  of  the  new 

'See  Catupbell's  "History  of  Prince  Etlw  aril  Island"  (Cliarlottetown,  1875)  20-12;  Bourinot,  "  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Canada,"  Johns  Hopkins  "  Un.  Studies,"  Baltimore,  l^iST. 

'^  Murdoch's  "History  of  Nova  Scotia"  (i.  08-60)  gives  a  description  of  tlie  insignia  of  the  order. 

"  Ferland,  "Cours  d'Histoire  du  Canada,"  i.  2.59.  Tins  historian  (i.  2;'.8)  falls  into  the  error  of  confusing  Lord 
Ochiltree's  fort  at  Baleine  with  the  one  which  Daniel  subsequently  built  at  St.  Anne's.  Murdocii,  in  his  "  History  of 
Nova  Scotia," '■.  72)  also  makes  the  mistake  of  placing  Ochiltree's  fort  at  St.  Anne's.  See  Brown,  "  History  of 
Cape  Breton,"  pp.  74-84;  Champlain,  iv.  1283-8. 

*  See  infra,  sec.  IX,  for  meaning  of  this  Micmac  word. 
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world,  and  took  little  or  no  pains  to  ascertain  whoiher  they  might  not  interfere  with  pre- 
vious charters  One  Le  Borgne,  who  was  a  treditor  of  Charuisay,  the  former  rival  of 
La  Tour  and  governor  of  Acadio,  professed  to  have  obtained  authority  from  the  parli  iment 
of  Paris  to  take  possession  of  all  his  debtor's  property  in  the  colony.  He  claimed  that 
Denys  was  an  intruder  on  thi^  domain  over  which  Charnisay  had  lordship,  a. id  in  a  most 
high-handed  manner  took  possession  of  all  the  property  owned  by  the  former  at  St.  Peter's. 
On  appealing  to  France,  Denys  obtained  a  patent  in  1654  from  the  king,  appointing  him 
governor  of  the  extensive  country  extendiug  from  Cape  Canceau  to  Cape  Rosiers  [Race], 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John  and  other  adjacent  islands.  Hardly  had  he  obtained 
this  redress  from  the  authorities  in  France,  to  whom  he  at  once  appealed,  than  he  found 
himself  harassed  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  another  commen  ial  rival  named  Giraudiere, 
who  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Company  of  New  France  a  grant  of  the  coast  in 
Acadie,  which  included  Donys's  concession  and  fort  at  Guysbovo'.  The  Canadian  Com- 
pany subsequently  repudiated  Giraudiere's  acts  and  revol-red  their  grant  to  him,  but 
Denys  received  no  compensation  for  the  losses  which  he  sull'eredat  Chedabouctou  from  his 
rival's  treachery  and  falsehood.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  post  in  Acadie,  and  to 
retire  to  Cape  Breton,  but  even  here  his  misfortunes  followed  him.  At  last,  when  his 
fort  at  St.  Pierre  w^as  destroyed  by  fire,  he  retired  altogether  from  the  island  to  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs,  probably  before  1639,  and  is  believed  to  haA'e  returned  to  France  either  in 
1671  or  1672,  disheartened  and  worn  out  by  his  struggles  in  America.' 

Whilst  in  his  native  country,  Denys  published  the  first  book  which  refers  at  any 
length  to  Cape  Breton  since  its  discovery,  and  gives  us  some  interesting  information 
respecting  the  natural  features  of  those  parts  of  the  island  with  which    he  was   best 


'  Mr.  Hanuay,  in  his  historj'  of  Acadie,  gives  a  well-written  account  of  this  memorable  feml  which  lasted  for 
many  years  in  the  early  clays  of  Nova  Scotia,  bnt  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  .some  slight  errors  with  respect  to 
Denys  and  his  difliculties  with  Le  Boriine.  IIo  tolls  us  (p.  187)  that  Charnisay  broke  up  Denys's  establishment  in 
Cape  Breton,  whereas  it  was  Le  Borgne  who  laid  claim  to  all  the  former's  rights  in  Acadie  as  stated  above.  When 
Denys  iirst  came  to  Acadie  he  established  a  shore  fishery  at  Rossignol  (Liverpool)  in  partnership  with  De  Razilly, 
then  living  at  La  Have,  and  a  merchant  of  Auray,  in  Bretagne  (JInrdocli,  Hist,  of  N.  S.,  i.  87 ;  Denys,  Am^riqne 
Septentrionale,  i.8(3).  On  account  of  tht>  loss  of  his  principal  vessel  he  ap|)ears  to  have  left  Rossignol  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Razilly's  fort  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  a  lumbering  busintss,  but  on  the 
death  of  Razilly,  Charnisay  obtained  a  transfer  in  his  favour  of  all  the  latters  estates  (Murdoch,  i.  90)  and  forced 
Denys  to  abandon  his  enterprise  in  disgust  (Denys,  i.  'J4-104).  Denys  then  cstalilished  himself  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  after  s-ome  time  was  attacked  by  Le  15orgne.  Hannay  also  informs  us  (p.  194)  that  the  latter  destroyed 
Denys'.- establishment  at  La  Have  in  Nova  f^cotia,  but  this  does  not  seem  accurate.  It  appears  that  after  Denys 
went  to  Cai^e  Breton  Charnisay  or  DWuln.ay,  as  he  is  iiulitierently  called,  removed  the  inhabitants  of  La  Have  to 
Port  Royal,  and  according  to  a  Frendi  Canadian  historian  they  were  the  beginning  of  the  Irench  Acadian  race 
(I'erland,  i.  S")l,  n. ;  Murdoch,  i.  10.3,114;  Denys,  4).  La  Have,  it  seems,  was  again  settled  after  Charnisay  had 
rerroved  the  original  inhabitants,  and  Le  Boigne's  party,  after  their  attack  on  Denys  in  Capo  Breton,  and  on  their 
way  to  Port  Royal  with  him  as  a  prisoner,  destroyed  the  houses,  not  because  Denys  had  any  claim  to  them,  but 
appai^'ntly  because  Le  Borgne  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  new  people  to  occupy  tiie  place.  (Murdoch,  i. 
lL'5 ;  Denys,  i.  6.)  Subsequently  Denys  obtained  his  liberty  and  acknowledgments  of  his  rights,  while  Le  Borgne's 
sou  took  possession  of  La  Have  and  constructed  a  fort  of  timber  for  the  iiurpose  of  carrying  on  business  at  that 
point  (/ti(/,  i.  10).  The  letters-patent  of  ltM4,  dotining  Denys's  limit  of  government  (FJrown,  92,  Quebec  Doc,  i. 
14i)  speak  of  Charnisay  liaving  expelled  him  from  his  forts,  but  this  must  be  a  niistake  for  Le  Borgne  or  a  refer- 
ence to  Charnisay  having  driven  Denys  from  La  Have.  Denys,  however,  is  remarkably  obscure  in  narrating  even 
the  facts  of  his  own  history,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  ISrown,  Hannay  and  others  ii^-e  often  perplexed  and 
misletl.  1  iiave  endeavoured  to  study  out  the  facts  with  the  results  as  I  have  given  them  above— hesitatingly,  I 
admit. 
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aoquaintod.'  But  whenever  he  takes  up  subjects  of  which  he  has  no  personal  knowledge, 
his  statements  are  very  perplexing  on  account  of  their  vagueu^^ss.  We  can  see  through- 
out the  book,  however,  that  he  had  much  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  the  island,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  his  misloi  tunes  had  prevented  him  from  carrying  on  the  enterprises 
which  he  had  in  view  for  its  settlement  and  development.  During  his  resideut-e  in  Cape 
Breton,  he  tilled  not  onlj  the  land  around  his  post  at  St.  Pierre,  but  had  a  fine  settlement 
at  St.  Anne's,  where  he  cultivated  oven  fruit  successfully.  Consequently  he  was  able  to  write 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Cape  Breton.  His  departure  was  a  serious  blow 
to  the  island,  which  remnined  for  years  neglected  by  his  countrymen.  Not  a  single  Euro- 
pean settlement  was  made  within  its  limits  until  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  the  total  population  of  Acadie  itself  did  not  reach  a  thousand  souls,  includ.ng  the 
little  garrison  at  Port  Royal  Denys  appears  to  have  been  in  Quebec  in  1G71*,  for  there  is 
documentary  evidence-  to  show  that  he  was  blind  at  that  i  ime  and  was  pressing  his  claims 
for  consideration  on  the  government  and  asking  an  appointment  of  master  of  forests  for 
his  son,  very  likely  the  father  of  that  M.  de  la  Ronde  Denys,  whose  name  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  later  records  of  the  island  when  Louisbourg  was  founded  and  Isle  Royale  became 
at  last  a  valued  possession  of  France  ' 

II.  Cape  Breton  as  Ile  Royale,  and  the  foundation  of  Louisbourg. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a  question  whether  Acadie  was  destined  to 
be  an  English  or  a  French  colony.  At  times  the  red  cross  of  England,  and  at  others  the 
Bourbon  lilies  were  raised  over  the  little  fort  at  Port  Royal,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  had  humbled  the  pride  of  the  great  monarch,  and  crushed  the 
armies  of  France  at  Blenheim,  Ramilies  and  Oudenarde,  that  the  country  now  known  as 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  passed  forever  into  the  possession  of  England.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht '  was  the  first  check  given  to  France  in  her  designs  to  colonize  America 

'  See  App.  IX  (first  paragraph)  to  this  work,  for  a  bibliographical  notice  of  this  very  rare  book.  I  give  also,  in 
App.  VIII,  a  translation  of  the  chapter  referring;  to  the  island  specially,  as  it  has  never  before  been  printed  in 
Engli.sli.  It  shows  that  Denys  had  only  a  superficial  acijuaiutance  with  the  geographical  and  natural  features  of  the 
island  generally.  Ilis  knowledge  was  confined  to  St.  PeterV,  the  Labrador  and  the  coast  lietween  Inganicheand 
Cape  North. 

-  (iuehec  Documents,  i.  273. 

^  M.  de  la  Eonde  Denys,  grandson  of  the  old  governor,  a  captain  of  infantry,  who  took  part  in  the  settlement 
of  Cape  Breton  in  1713,  sent  a  description  in  that  year  to  the  French  minister  having  charge  of  the  colonies,  in 
which  he  calls  St.  Anne's  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world,  and  pressor^  i(s  advantages  over  any  that  Louisbourg 
could  offer  as  the  chief  port  and  fortilicd  place.  "Jly  devoted  grandfather,"  he  wrote,  "had  a  fort  there,  the 
remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  the  Indians  tell  us  that  he  raised  the  finest  grain  there  and  we  have 
likewise  seen  the  fields  which  he  usetl  to  till ;  and  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  place  very  fine  apple  trees,  from  which 

we  have  eaten  very  good  fruit  for  the  season We  see  by  experience,  my  lord,  that  New  England,  which  is 

jiot  worih  a  tenth  part  of  Cape  Breton,  h  jW  that  colony  flourishes;  for  I  know  of  certain  knowledge  that  there  are 
built  in  the  couniv  of  Boston,  every  year,  more  than  1500  vessels,  from  15  tons  up  to  800  tons  burthen.  One  sees  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  doing  the  same  thing.  We  are  deficient  in  nothing  re(iuired."  It  is  quite  true  that 
when  wo  look  at  Cape  Breton,  with  its  unrivalled  .situation  for  the  successful  prosi^cutiou  of  the  fisheries,  its 
remarkable  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  its  relation  to  tlie  rest  of  the  continent,  we  can  well  believe  that  its 
natural  advantages  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  New  England  States  ;  but  its  want  of  wealth,  capital  and  enter- 
prise and  of  connection  for  many  years  with  a  trreat  and  prosi)erous  country  like  that  to  the  back  of  New  P^ngland, 
have  kept  the  island  always  in  a  very  inferior  position  until  the  present,  when  its  prospects  at  last  seem  brighter. 

'  For  text  of  this  treaty  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Cape  Breton,  see  App.  XVI  to  this  work. 


Trans.  R.  S.  C,  1891. 


Map  of  Acadie  and  (ape  Breton,  by  Governor  Denys,  1672. 


Sec.  II.  Plate  V. 
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To  illustrate  Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot's  Paper  on  Cape  Breton. 
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and  the  inauguration  of  that  series  of  yictories  which  ended  at  last  in  driving  her 
entirely  from  the  continent.  "  At  the  time  of  the  Armada,"  says  an  English  historian, 
"  we  saw  England  entering  the  race  for  the  lirst  time  ;  at  Utrecht,  England  wins  the 
race.  .  .  .  The  positive  gains  of  England  were  Acadie  in  Nora  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland surrendered  by  France,  and  the  Assijnto  compact  granted  by  Spain.  In  other 
words,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  greater  France  by  depriving  her 
of  one  of  her  three  settlements  of  Acadie,  Canada  and  Louisiana,  in  North  America.  From 
that  moment  the  rivalry  iu  America  is  between  France  and  England.  .  .  .  The 
decisive  event  of  it  is  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  new  position  given  to  England  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  iu  1762.  Here  is  the  culminating  point  of  English  power  iu  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  nay  relatively  to  other  states,  England  has  never  since  been  so 
great."  ' 

Cape  "Breton,  from  this  time  forward,  commenced  to  be  an  influential  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  New  France.  Eefore  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  to  England,  the  attention  of  the  French  government  was  directed  to  the 
importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  island  and  to  the  expediency  of  making- 
one  of  its  harbours  an  enlrepot  for  the  trade  between  Canada,  France  and  the  West  Indies. 
M.  Eaudot,  inteudant  of  justice  and  police,  and  his  sou,  who  had  charge  of  finance  in 
Canada,  recommended,  in  1*708,  that  the  island  should  be  made  available  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  very  strongly  pressed  the  necessity  of  fortifying  one  of  its  harbours,  which 
"  would  afford  a  safe  refuge  for  vessels  chased  by  an  enemy,  driven  in  by  storms  or  in 
want  of  provisions."  Such  a  harbour  would,  in  their  opinion,  "form  a  suitable  rendez- 
vous for  cruisers  and  privateers,  while  France  might  monopolize  the  codfishery  on  the 
coast  of  Acadie  by  means  of  a  few  small  iVigates,  always  ready  to  drive  olf  foreign  lisher- 
meu."-  So  far  the  island  had  been  neglected,  and  Plaisauce — the  riacentia  of  the  Portu- 
guese— was  the  headquarters  of  the  French  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  this 
time  Newfoundland  was  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of  English  traders  and  fisher- 
men, chiefly  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Race  and  Cape  Bouavista.  Both  the  French  and 
English  had  now  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  of  considerable  size  engaged  in  these  rich  fisheries, 
the  annual  catch  of  the  French  alone  being  probably  half  a  million  quintals.  When 
Newfoundland  was  given  up  to  England  in  1713,  the  French  officials  and  inhabitants 
removed  to  Cape  Breton,  where  English  Harbour,  from  that  time  known  as  Louisbourg, 
was  chosen  as  the  capital.  The  island  itself  was  named  lie  Tloyale,  St.  Peter's  became 
Port  Toulouse,  and  the  fine  port  of  St.  Anne  became  Port  Dauphin,  and  seemed  likely  at 
one  lime  to  be  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  first  governor  of  He  Royale  was 
M.  de  Costabelle,'  who  had  held  a  similar  position  at  Plaisauce,  in  Newfoundland.     The 


'  Seeley,  "  Expansion  of  England,"  pp.  132,  IIW,  138. 

-  For  a  very  full  abstract  of  tliis  able  meinorandiun  of  the  Raudots,  see  Charlevoix,  "  Histoiro  Genurale  ile  la 
Nouvelle  France,"  iv.  129-141'. 

■'  Ttie  foliowiiig  is  a  list  of  the  French  y:overnors  of  He  Royale  from  1713  to  1758  :  M.  do  'Jostalmllo,  1712-1717  ; 
M  deSt.  Ovide,  1718-1735;  51.  de  Bronillan,  1 73(i-l 73>s ;  M.  de  Forant,  1739-17-10;  M.  l)ii<ine.snel,  1741-1744;  Major 
Ducliamljon,  1745 ;  [tlie  En^lLsli  governors  from  1745  to  1749  ,vore  Warren  and  rejux'-rrell  (joint),  Com niOiloro 
Knowles  and  Colonel  Hopson;]  M.  des  Ilerbictes,  1749-1751  :  M.IeComte  do  Raymond,  1751-1754  ;  M.  d'.\illebont, 
1754;  M.  do  Dnicour,  1754-1759.  This  list  is  made  n|>  from  M.  Marmette'.s  summary  of  papers  in  the  French 
archives  relating  to  lie  Royale.  ("Canadian  Archives,"  1S87.)  M.  ile  St.  Ovide  wixa  also  known  as  M.  do  St. 
Ovide  de  Brouillan,  and  it  is  a  iiuestion  wliether  the  same  {xjrson  was  not  governor  from  1730  to  1738,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  clear  up  this  doubt. 
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islaiid,  in  the  course  of  years,  received  small  accessions  of  population  from  Acadie,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  showed  little  disposition  to  remove  ia 
any  number  to  the  island  which  Fiance  now  began  to  value  since  she  had  lost  so  much 
by  the  tr.  atj"  of  Utrecht.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded 
this  treaty  England  was  desirous  of  holding  Cape  Breton  in  common  with  the  French,  on 
condition  that  neither  power  should  raise  fortifications  on  the  island.  If  this  proposition  had 
been  agreed  to,  we  might  haA*e  had  in  these  days  some  such  complications  as  have  arisen 
from  the  unfortunate  clause  in  the  treaty  which  gives  the  French  certain  fishing  rights 
on  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  great  irritation  of  the  people  of  that 
island,  who  are  now  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the  blunder  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  quite  indifferent  to  colonial  interests  in  those  early  times.  The  French 
government,  however,  not  only  succeeded  in  hampering  the  fixture  development  of 
Newfoundland, 'y  obtaining  this  important  advantage  for  their  fishing  interests,  but  they 
refused  to  agree  to  the  proposition  which  was  made  by  Saint  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  partly  on  ihe  ground  that  as  it  was  desirable  "  to  establish  a  perfect  good 
understanding "'  betw  een  France  and  Great  Britain,  "  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  in 
the  places  possessed  in  common  by  the  French  and  English  nations ;"  but  the  chief  rea- 
son w^as  no  doubt  the  one  also  urged  that  it  was  pradence  on  the  part  oi  the  French  King 
"  to  reserve  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  only  isle  which  will  hereafter  open  an  entrance 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.'"  In  this  way.  by  the  foresight  of  the  French,  Cape  Breton  was 
spared  the  troubles  that  might  have  arisen  had  the  English  suggestion  been  hastily 
adopted,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  finally  provided  that  this  island,  "  as  also  all  others 
both  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  shall 
hereafter  belong  of  right  to  the  king  of  France,  who  shall  have  liberty  to  fortify  any  place 
or  places  there." 

That  W3  may  understand  the  importance  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  contest  between 
France  and  England  for  dominion  in  America  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  survey  the 
state  of  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations  on  this  contineLt.  The  English  settlements 
extended  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  Florida  and  were  confined  to  a 
narrow  range  of  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains. 
When  George  the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  total  population  of  these  colonies  had  reached  3*75,*750  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  58,850  blacks ;  in  all,  434,600  souls,  and  was  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
Their  commercial  activity  and  industrial  enterprise  had  already  created  a  total  annual 
trade  of  imports  and  exports,  probably  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.' 
The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  (which  then  includ'Hl  Maine),  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  (then  comprising  Georgia)  enjoyed  representative  institutions  based  on  those 
of  England,  and  local  government  in  a  very  complete  form.  New  England  from  its 
natural  situation  had,  since  its  early  settlement,  watched  with  jealousy  and  dread  the 
growth  of  the  French  settlements  in  Acadie  and  Canada,  and  when  their  villages  were 
destroyed  and  their  pi^ople  massacred  from  time  to  time  by  the  raids  of  Indiaiis  and 
French,  they  were  nerved  to  make  powerful  efforts  to  seize  Quebec  and  Port  Royal. 
Phipps  made  an  abortive  attack  on  the  ancient  capital  of  Canada  in  1690,  and  Admiral  Sir 


'  Hililrotli,  "  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,"  ii.  278,  32«>.    Bancroft  "  Hiat,  of  ihe  U.  S.,"  ii.  238. 
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Hovt'udeu  Walker  never  suceeeded  (1*711)  iu  getting  beyoud  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  after  a  loss  of  eight  transports  and  nearly  nine  hundred  men  decided  to  give  up  even 
the  project  of  attacking  the  little  Freuch  i^ost  of  Plaisauce  and  to  return  to  England.' 
The  whole  expedition  was  destined  to  failure  from  the  very  start,  as  the  chi(>f  command 
of  the  veteran  regimen' s  which  had  followed  Marlborough  to  victory  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  actually  entrusted  to  a  notoriously  incompetent  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham,  who 
had  supplanted  the  famous  Duclijss  in  Queen  Anne's  allections.  The  Duke  had  refused 
to  give  him  a  colonelcy  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  "  good  for  nothing,"  ■'  but  court  favour 
foisted  him,  at  last,  upon  vn  expedition  whose  issue  reflected  disgrace  on  all  concerned  in 
it  and  sadly  rliscouraged  the  English  colonists  who  were  looking  forward  anxiously  to  its 
success.  Their  hopes  had  already  been  considerably  raised  by  the  advantage  previously 
gained  by  Greneral  Xicholsou — an  able  man  long  connected  with  the  government  ot  the 
colonies — who  succeeded  in  1710  in  taking  possession  of  Port  Royal.'  From  that  time 
Acadie  ceased  to  be  a  French  possession,  and  the  people  of  New  England  felt  that  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  towards  ridding  themselves  of  a  dangerous  neighbour  in  America. 
Haifa  century,  however,  would  pass  before  all  their  hopes  could  be  realized  and  England 
reign  supreme  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


'  It  appears  that  Sir  Ilovemlou  was  forced  by  public  opinion  in  En<:lan(l  to  retreat  to  South  Carolina  and  to 
write  a  book  in  his  defence  : — "  \V'i;eu  I  perceived  myself  unworthy  to  serve  my,o\vu  nation  any  longer  [see  p.  L'l  of 
his  Journal  of  the  Exix3dition]  I  thought  it  more  consistent  with  my  principles,  and  indeed  more  honourable  to 
retreat  to  the  most  distant  i)art  of  the  King's  dominions,  and  i]ass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  private  state  of  solitude 
and  retirement"  In  concliuiing  his  apology  or  defence  (sec  App.  XV  to  this  work)  he  consoles  himself  with  this 
poetic  outburst  :— 

To  condwic. 

"  How  thoughtless  is  the  Man,  and  how  uublesti 
Who  suffers  Fortune  to  invade  his  Ro^t: 
Who  vainly  grieves  at  Injuries  of  Vato, 
Whic'i  eases  none  :  But  doe.s  mere  Ills  create  : 
Fondly  pursuing  Methods,  for  Redress, 
Which  rulllo,  and  destroy  hi.s  inward  Peace. 

Man  is  a  world,  and  to  him.self  can  be, 
The  Scat  of  Happiness,  or  of  Misery  : 
Whose  reason,  is  the  Monarch  of  his  Mind, 
And  uncontronl'd  should  rule  and  unconfin'd  ; 
What  boots  it  then,  tho'  tickle  Chance  deprives, 
Of  outward  Benefits,  Chance  only  gives '.' 
The'  all  the  States  on  Earth  should  be  at  Tars 
Involv'd  in  foreign,  or  intestine  AVars  ; 
While  his  small  Kingdom,  undisturb'd  shall  be, 
From  civil  Discords,  and  rude  Tumults  free; 
Fortune's  Insults,  he'll  treat  with  just  Disdain, 
And  she'll  attempt  his  .'et'led  Peace  in  vain. 
Let  liim  secure  a  calm  Repose  within, 
He's  t^afe  :  For  Sorrows  only  then  begin, 
When  headstrong  Passions  dare  rebellious  prove, 
And  reason  from  tho  Throne,  by  Force  remove." 

'  Bancroft,  "History  of  the  U.  S.,"  ii.  200,  201  (N.  Y.,  1888,  aut>iors  last  ed.). 

^  The  French  Governor  Sutercase,  who  surrendered  Port  Royal  to  General  Nicholson,  had  a  commission  from 
tlie  French  king  as  "  Governor  of  Acadie,  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries."  By  his  surrender 
then  Cape  Breton  came  also  into  the  possession  of  England  until  1713,  when  France  awoke  to  its  importance. 
Douglas,  "Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,"  i.  315-3-16 ;  Murdoch,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  i.  318. 
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Realizing,  at  lasL,  the  serious  mistake  they  had  made  in  negloctiug  the  defences  of 
Acadie,  the  French  government,  after  a  few  moulhs  of  hesitation— quite  intelligible  in  view 
of  the  disasters  of  the  great  war — set  to  work  to  adopt  the  wise  advice  of  the  llaudots  in 
1708  and  to  make  Louisboiirg  a  centre  of  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  a  bulwark  of 
their  dominion  in  Canada.  Unlike  the  English  colonists,  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
enjoyed  no  political  liberties,  but  were  governed  by  an  aristocratic,  illib;:'ral  system  which 
crushed  out  every  semblance  of  self-government  and  placed  them  entirely  under  the  rule 
of  the  king  and  his  ollicials  in  the  province.  Their  only  trade  was  in  furs,  and  the 
country  gave  no  evidence  of  that  commercial  enterprise  that  distinguished  thi^  English 
colonies,  where  ship-building,  the  ilsheries  and  tobacco  cultivation  were  among  the  staple 
industries.  In  1714  there  were  only  two  towns  of  any  importance  in  Canada,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  their  total  population  did  not  nearly  equal  that  of  Boston.  The  whole 
population  of  Canada  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  or  about  one  half  that 
of  Massachusetts,  of  which  less  than  five  thousand  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Although  the  commerce  and  population  of  Canada  were  in.'iigniii''ant  in  comparison  with 
the  English  colonies,  the  French  governors  were  ambitious  to  extend  French  dominion  in 
America.  Men  like  Joliet,  Marqueite  and  La  Salle  represented  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  carried  coureitrs  de  hois,  missionaries,  traders  and  gentlemen-adventurers  into  the 
mysterious  west  which  Frenchmen  had  discovered  and  explored  forty  years  before  Cxover- 
nor  Spottiswood  and  his  gay  following  of  Virginia  gentlemen  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  saw  the  beauty  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  only  practical  result  of  that  holiday 
trip  of  an  English  cavalier  was  the  presentation  of  a  pretty  golden  horsesho>;  to  the 
gallant  gentlemen  who,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  were  named  the  '"knights  of  the  golden 
horseshoe";'  but  La  Salle  actually  explored  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  descended  the 
Mississippi  and  gave  to  France  the  right  to  claim  that  great  valley,  which  is  now  th: 
home  of  many  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  a  rich  country  which  seemed,  at  one  time, 
destined  to  become  a  part  of  a  mighty  French  empire  in  America.  When  the  House  of 
Hanover  gave  a  king  to  England,  there  were  already  French  posts  and  missions  at 
important  points  on  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  northwest,  discovered  by  the  French 
explorers  during  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century:  at  Frontenac,  on  the  head 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  at  Detroit,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie ;  at  Ste.  Marie, 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior;  at  Mackinaw  (Michillimacinac),  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  ;  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Si.  Joseph  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  at 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois ;  at  Kaskakia,  on  the  upper  Mississippi ;  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.-  These  posts  were  the  evidence  of  France's  growing  power  in  North  America", 
the  first  steps  towards  the  realization  of  that  ambitious  policy  which,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  laid  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and  attempted  to  confine  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  between  the  sea  and  the  Alleghanies. 

The  fortifications  of  Louisbourg'  were  commenced  in  1720  and  cost  the  French  nation 
thirty  millions  of  livres  or  about  six  million  dollars,  or  taking  into  account  the  greater 

'  See  Cooke's  "  Virginia,"  in  the  American  (.'onunonwoalth  Series  (Boston,  188-1)  pp.  314,  'M5 ;  Hins  lale's  " Old 
Northwest"  (N.Y.,  1891)  i.  17, 18 ;  the  latter  quotes  Waddell's   "  Annals  of  Augusta  Co.,"  pp.  6-9. 

-'  For  a  brief  sketch  of  the  colonization  of  the  Northwobt,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cliain  of  fortified  posts 
between  the  lake  country  and  the  totllements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  see  Hinsdale's  "  Old  Norlhwest,"  i.  :j3-54. 

'  8ee  large  plan  of  the  fortifications  appended  to  this  work. 
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value  of  money  in  those  days  over  ton  million  dollars  of  our  money,  and  even  then  they 
were  never  completed  in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
expense  which  far  exceeded  the  original  estimates,  and  of  the  reluctance  of  the  French 
king  to  ypend  money  in  America  when  it  was  required  to  meet  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  mistresses  and  the  cost  of  wars  of  ambition  i;:  Europe.  The  walls  of  the  fortifications 
were  chiefly  built  of  a  porphyritic  trap — a  prevailing  rock  in  the  vicinity.'     A  considerable 


French  Medal  struck  at  fouiulatiou  of  fortiticiitiuns  of  Louisbourg.-' 


porlion  of  the  finer  materials  used  in  the  (-onstruftiou  of  the  brick  and  stone  masonry  of 
the  fortilications  and  buildiugs  was  actually  brought  from  France, — as  ballast  probably  in 
the  fishing  fleet  from  year  to  year — but  it  is  also  w^ell  known  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
timber  and  brick  was  purchased  from  traders  of  New  England  who  had  no  objection  to 
earn  an  honest  penny,  even  among  a  people  whom  they  at  once  despised  atid  hated,  and 
some  of  whom,  in  all  probability,  helped  at  a  later  time  to  demolish  the  very  w^alls  for 
which  they  had  furnished  materials.'  It  is  stated  with  such  persistence  by  French 
officers,  that  wo  must  believe  that  there  is  some  trtith  in  it,  that  the  Ibrtifications  had  been 
constructed  carelessly  and  worthless  sea  sand  tised  in  mixing  the  mortar.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  Louisbourg,  as  in  Canada,  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  works  cheated  the 
government  in  every  possible  way  in  order  to  amass  enough  to  get  out  of  the  country  to 
which  many  of  them  had  a  strong  aversion. 

'  Dr.  Gesnei's  "Industrial  Kesuurces  of  Nova  Scotia,''  p.  ;j08.  "The  quarry,"  he  is  writing  of  a  visit  to  the  ntiiis 
ill  1849,  "  is  seen  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  I  he  stones  were  employed  in  their  rough  state.  With  tiiem 
I  found  a  handsome  cut  rock,  closely  resonihiing  the  Portland  stone  of  England.  I  iiave  been  informed  that  this 
rock  was  obtained  In-  the  French  at  Mira  River,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  like  it  in  America.  Pieces  of  fine 
polished  marble  were  also  found  among  tlie  ruins  of  the  governor's  dwc 'ling.'"  See  App.  XV^I  to  this  book  for  a 
reference  to  Dr.  Gesner's  work  on  Nova  Scotia. 

-  From  the  collection  of  i*Ir.  McLachlan,  Montreal.    See  App.  XII  to  this  work. — No.  1  in  list. 

^  The  New  England  merchants  were  al^-.ays  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  posilion  and  make  money  out  of 
England  and  France  according  to  existing  (circumstances.  Sir  Hovendeu  Walker,  admiral  of  the  fleet  that  mot  with 
disaster  in  1711,  while  in  the  tiulf  of  St.  liawrence  on  tlio  way  to  attack  tjue1)ec,  (see  Kupra  sec.  XI)  tells  us  in  his 
account  of  the  ill-fated  ox[iedition,  that  while  in  Boston,  ibr  tlie  puriwse  of  obtaining  supplies,  Mr.  Bi^lcher,  a  rich 
and  leading  man  of  the  province,  refused  to  continue  his  contract  to  furnish  provisions,  because  he  could  not  get 
the  exorbitant  prices  he  asked.  (See  pp.  (i),  GTi  of  Journal.)  Some  of  the  captains  of  the  shi[)S  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  Belclier  designed  to  buy  up  all  the  pi  ivisions  to  be  had  in  the  country  to  enhance  tiie  prices  and  so 
make  the  wliole  advantage  to  his  own  private  interest."  Mr.  Peter  Faneuil — a  famous  name  in  Boston  slil!— was 
also  remarkable  for  "  the  exorbitance  of  his  prices."  (See  pp  11,12  of  Journal.)  Puritan  and  Prolit  api)ear  to 
have  been  often  syuouymous  terms  in  the  oarly  history  of  New  England. 
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The  harbour  of  Louisbourg  lies  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  aud  is  a  port 
very  easily  made  by  vessels  comiug  from  Europe.  The  cape  from  which  the  island  takes 
its  name,  and  which  was  always  the  landfall  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  Breton,  Basque 
and  English  mariners  in  the  old  times  to  which  I  have  referred,  lies  only  about  two 
leagues  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  harbour  where  a 
lighthouse  has  always  stood  since  the  days  of  French  occupation.  The  harbour  runs 
from  southwest  to  northeast  and  has  a  length  of  about  two  miles  and  an  average  width  of 
half  a  mile.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  throe  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  and  affords  safe  anchorage 
at  all  seasons  for  a  large  fleet  of  vessels.  It  is  rarely  blocked  by  drift  ice  compared  with 
other  ports  on  that  coast  of  Cape  Breton  and  is  open  all  winter,  the  little  northeastern 
harbour  being  the  only  part  frozen.  It  has  a  remarkably  easy  entrance  from  the  sea  of 
probably  o  third  of  mile  in  width  between  the  rocky  shore  of  Lighthouse  Point  and  a 
chain  of  islets  and  rocks  which  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  any  approach  from  the 
ocean  to  the  oblong  neck  of  land  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  port,  where  the  fortified 
town  of  Louisbourg  was  built  by  th-  French.  This  point  rises  gradually  from  the 
harbour  and  forms  a  slight  acclivity  where  the  buildings  stood,  and  then  gently  declines 
into  the  low  ground,  made  up  of  swamp,  rocky  knolls  and  scrub,  which  lies  between  it 
aud  the  great  bay  of  Gabarus,  which  stretches  to  the  southwest  for  a  distance  of  from  a 
mile  and  a  sixth  to  four  miles  from  the  fortifications,  White  Point  being  the  nearest  and 
Freshwater  Cove  the  furthest  in  this  direction.  At  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour there  was  and  is  still  a  little  barachois — a  name  generally  given  to  a  pond  connected 
wnth  the  sea, — w'hile  the  nort  narrows  towards  the  northeast  and  forms  an  arm  between 
the  western  shore  and  a  rocky  promontory,  covered  with  scrubby  spruce,  averaging  from 
a  mile  aud  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width.  This  sheltered  arm  has  been  always  the 
favourite  anchorage  of  the  fishing  boats  and  schooners  from  the  earliest  times.  On  the 
most  prominent  point  of  the  promontory,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  stands  the  light- 
house, from  which  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  Atlantic  can  be  had  on  a  clear  day. 
On  the  northeast  side  the  French  had  a  careening  wharf  where  men-of-war  could  heave 
down  and  be  repaired.  On  the  opposite  shore  then-  were;  a  large  number  of  rude  stages 
where  the  fishermen  made  their  fish.  The  shore  of  the  promontory  is  exceedingly  rugged 
and  precipitous  in  places,  but  between  the  lighthouse  point  and  Cape  Breton  there  are 
three  picturesquely  formed  coves  or  small  harbours,  which  have  been  always  the  resort 
of  fishermen,  and  one  ot  which  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  Lord  Ochil- 
tree's abortive  attempt  to  establish  the  first  British  colony  on  the  island.  The  western 
side  of  the  harbour  has  a  very  gradual  ascent  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  was 
covered  with  a  thick  grove  of  small  spruce,  except  where  it  had  been  cleared  to  make 
room  for  bitteries  and  buildings  and  to  prevent  a  cover  for  an  attacking  force  too  close  to 
the  town.  The  hilly  country,  which  practically  commands  the  town  on  this  side  of  the 
port,  stretches  as  iar  as  Lake  Catalogue,  aud  beyond  to  the  beautiful  river  and  bay  of 
Mira,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  On  this  river,  in  the  course  of  time,  French 
people  had  comfortable  farms  and  even  gardens,  and  here  and  there  the  visitor  can  still 
see  tho  narci&;sus  growing  among  the  ruins  of  their  old  homes  and  the  stumps  of  old 
apple  aud  plum  trees  which  had  been  evidently  planted  by  these  early  inhabitants  of 
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the  island.'     Ou  the  same  river  there  was  also  a  settlement  of  Germans,  probably  from 
Alsace-Lorraine.' 

The  fortifications  enclosed  an  area  of  over  one  hundred  acres,  and  had  a  circumference 
of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  They  were  planned  on  the  best  system  as  laid  down  by 
Vauban  and  other  great  masters  of  engineering  skill,  and  were  intended  to  be,  as  indeed 
they  were,  despite  their  faulty  construction,  the  most  complete  example  of  a  strongly  for- 
tified city  in  .Imerica.  Writers  have  constantly  referred  to  Louisbourg  as  "  the  American 
Dunkirk,"  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  its  fortifications  can  be  best  compared  to 
that  powerful  fortress  which  was  for  so  many  years  a  menace  to  England  on  the  French 
coast.  The  strongest  portion  of  the  ibrtificatious  was  necessarily  constructed  on  the  land 
side,  stretching  for  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  Dai^phin  or  west  gate  at  the  northwest- 
erly angle  of  the  walls  or  the  southern  shore  of  the  harbour  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  rocky  shore  at  Elack  Point,  and  facing  the  country  which  stretches  to  Gabarus  Bay, — 
necessarily  the  weak  side  since  any  attack  by  land  must  come  from  that  direction.  If  we 
survey  the  general  features  of  the  fortifications,  as  set  forth  in  the  plans  and  descriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  glacis  was  perfect  on  the  southwest,  or 
land  front,  as  far  as  the  shore  extremity  of  the  walls,  and  a  ditch  at  least  eighty  feet  in 
breadth  extended  throughout  this  distance.  An  escarpment  rose  above  this  ditch,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  a  bridge  over  a  little  stream  before  entering  the  west  or  Dauphin 
gate,  which  was  protected  by  the  Dauphin  bastion  and  a  circular  battery  mounting  six- 
teen 24-pounders.  Following  the  walls  we  come  next  to  the  King's  bastion  and  citadel, 
which  was  protected  by  the  glacis,  a  covered  way,  and  a  moat  connected  with  the  town 
by  a  drawbridge.  The  citadel  was  a  long,  oblong  building  of  stone,  and  contained  apart- 
ments ibr  the  governor,  a  barracks  and  a  chapel.  In  the  bastion  there  were  also  an  arsenal 
and  a  magazine,  a  place  d'armes  and  a  parade.  Passing  on  for  about  five  hundred  feet, 
we  come  to  the  Queen's  bastion,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  Princess's  bastion  was 
the  Queen's  gate,  which  connected  the  town  with  the  place  d'armes  at  that  point  by  a 
bridge  over  the  ditch.  The  Princess's  bastion  formed  the  defence  of  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  the  wall,  facing  the  rocky  shore.  From  this  point,  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards,  the  defences  consisted  only  of  a  rampart  for  small  arms  and  a  palisade, 
the  rocky  shore  and  shallow  water  being  here  well  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  bastions.     In 

'  .Tames  Oibaoii,  who  belonired  to  Brigadier-General  Wal<lo's  resiiiuent  in  1745,  irives  an  account  in  liis  jonrnal 
(see  .App.  X  to  this  work)  of  two  fine  farms  on  a  nerk  of  land  in  tlie  we.st-nortliwost  part  of  tlio  island,  about 
twenty-live  miles  from  tlie  Grand  Battery.  "  First  wo  came  to  a  very  liandsome  bouse,  witli  two  large  barns,  two 
large  gardens  and  fine  fields  of  corn.  *  *  *  Tiieother  was  a  fine  stone  edifice,  six  rooms  on  a  floor  and  well  fur- 
nished. There  was  a  fin(^  walk  before  it,  and  two  l>arns  contiguous  to  it,  with  line  gardens  and  fields  of  wheat. 
In  one  of  these  barns  were  fifteen  loads  of  hay,  and  room  ^ullicient  for  sixty  horses  and  cattle."  As  Gibson 
sixjaks  of  a  house  "  situated  at  tlie  nioutii  of  a  large  salmon  fishery,"  Brown  ("'Hist,  of  C  B.,"  p.  222»)  is  probably 
right  in  his  conjecture  that  the  farms  were  situated  near  the  confluence  of  tho  Mira  and  Salmon  rivers— a  fertile 
and  beautiful  country. 

-  Writing  to  the  French  minister  in  17.53,  M,  Prevost,  the  intendaut,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject : 
"  I  had  the  honour  of  announcing  the  location  of  the  Gorman  village  on  the  border  of  the  Grand  Lake  of  Mira.  It 
is  there  Count  Raymond  told  me  he  wished  to  p^ace  it,  hut  I  have  since  then  indiret^tly  lieard  that  the  settlement 
had  been  changed  to  tho  grand  Mira  road,  one  league  from  tho  lake  and  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Devil's  Mountain.  I 
liojie  I  am  wrong  in  this  particular,  but  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  everybody  that  tlie  iworest  land  for  the  purpose 
lias  been  chosen,  and  the  grant  of  one  arinmt  [nearly  two  English  acres]  as  frontage  to  each  lot  is  far  too  narrow." 
See  "( 'orrespondanco  Generate,  Archives  (.'oloniales  do  la  Marine"  (Paris),  vol.  xxxiii,  c.  11.  fol.  100. 
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thii  siege  of  lv45,  howovor,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  add  a  picquet  line  for  addi- 
tional defence.  The  Maurepas  and  Brouillan  bastions  protected  Rochefort  Point,  from 
which  stretched  to  the  southeast  the  rocks  and  island  which  guarded  th"  harbour  from 
the  ocean.  Beyond  the  Maurepas  bastion  there  was  a  large  pond,  over  which  was  built  a 
long  bridge  of  timber,  communicating  in  a  northwesterly  line  with  the  battery  de  la 
greve,  which  mounted  ten  guns  and  was  the  most  important  work  on  the  harbour  front 
of  the  town.  The  beach  between  the  latter  battery  and  the  Dauphin  bastion  formed  a 
little  cove,  which  was  protected  by  the  cross-fire  from  those  points,  and  over  which 
stretched  a  boom  in  1745  to  guard  against  fireships  and  to  prevent  the  English  from 
lauding  from  boats  on  that  side  of  the  town.  The  wall  around  this  cove  was  made  of 
stone  and  earth,  with  a  banciuette  and  parapet  for  the  use  of  musketeers.  Here  there 
were  four  gates  communicating  with  the  shore,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  supplies.  Close  by,  within  the  walls,  were  the  ordnance  and  general  store- 
houses of  the  town.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  number  of  cannon  that  were  actually 
mounted  within  the  circuit  of  the  v.-alLs,  but  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  siege  in 
1745,  embrasures  for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  guns,  and  at  the  time  of  the  second 
attack,  thirteen  years  later,  additional  defences,  including  a  battery  of  tweutj'-four  guns, 
were  erected  at  Rochefort  Point.  The  town  itself  wc.s  well  laid  out  in  regular 
streets,  six  running  east  and  west  and  seven  north  and  south,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  A  line  hospital  and  nunnery,  built  of  stone,  stood  about  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Connected  with  the  hospital  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  was  a  small  chapel.  The  residences  of 
the  people  were  generally  small  wooden  structures  on  brick  or  stone  foundations  from 
six  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  "In  some  houses,"  says  one  writer  who  was 
in  the  town  in  1745,  "the  whole  ground  floor  was  of  stone  and  the  stories  of  wood.'" 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  a  return  of  the  buildings  used  bv  the  military  establishment 
in  1753,"  the  accommodation  for  officials  of  the  government  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  gai-rison  was  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory.  The  barracks  and  officers'  quarters 
were  too  small  and  otherwise  inadequate.  In  a  place  of  the  importance  of  Louisbourg, 
one  would  expect  to  find  all  the  public  buildings  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  every 
means  taken  to  render  them  as  safe  as  possible  in  times  of  war.  The  return  in  question 
shows,  however,  that  the  public  buildings  erected  by  the  Frei;  di  themselves  were  for  the 
most  part  of  stone  masonry,  and  that  the  wooden  and  other  structures  of  a  flimsy  char- 
acter in  the  town  had  been  hastily  erected  by  the  English  while  in  po,ssession  of  the 
place  from  1745-49.  In  most  cases  these  buildings  were  allowed  to  remain  in  use  until 
1758,  when  the  guns  of  the  besiegers  made  sad  havoc  in  the  wooden  erection  known  as 
the  English  barracks.  Shingles  were  largely  used  on  the  roofs  of  public  as  well  as 
private  buildings,  and  the  dangers  of  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  siege  consequently 
increased  to  a  criminal  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Louisbourg  appears  to  have  b'-en  a 
town  whi('h,  in  its  original  design,  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  impregnable  strength, 
but  which,  through  the  parsimony  of  the  French  government,  and  the  mismanagement 
and  dishonesty  of  ofiicials,  had  not  realized  the  ideas  of  its  founders  in  point  of  security. 

'  "  A  Voyage  to  South  America,  etc.,"  by  Don  George  Juan  and  Don  Antonia  de  Ulloa,  (see  infra,  sec.  V,  and 
App.  X  to  this  work),  the  latter  of  wiiom  iloscribes  LoiiisbiUirg  in  1745. 

'See  App.  XVlItotliis  wort;  for  an  ollicial  (Kroncii)  oiniineration  of  the  oHicers'  ipiartors.  I>arrack8,  tjuarJ- 
houses,  powder  magazines  and  other  houses  connected  witii  the  uiiUlary  establishment  of  Loui.sbourj;  in  1753. 
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The  fortifu'ations  were  indeed  only  completed  a  year  or  so  before  1Y45,  and  then, 
after  it  was  <?iven  up  by  the  English  in  1748,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  only 
ten  years.  Under  the  eircnrastances  there  must  have  been  always  a  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  the  town,  and  the  merchants  who  frequented  it  could  hardly 
have  gone  to  any  heavy  expenditure  in  a  place  of  which  they  expected  to  make  only 
a  temporary  home.  During  the  yearri  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  French,  there  were 
probably,  on  the  average,  nearly  two  thousand  people  living  in  the  town,  but  this  number 
was  increased  in  the  time  of  war  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countiy — Gab- 
arus,  Mira  and  Lor(>mbec — who  came  there  for  protection.  The  garrison,  in  time  of  peace, 
reached  one  thousand  men,  and  in  addition  to  the  force  there  was  a  detachment  of  troops 
stationed  at  the  royal  battery,  one  at  the  island  battery,  one  at  Port  Toulouse  and  another 
at  Port  Dauphin.  The  island  battery  just  mentioned  consisted  of  thirty-two  forty-two 
pounders,  and  protected  the  entrance  of  the  harboxir.  The  royal  or  great  battery  was 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  immediately  facing  the  entrance,  and  was 
quite  a  formidable  work,  constructed  with  a  moat  and  bastions  on  the  land  side,  and 
mounting  forty-four  guns,  twenty-eight  of  which  were  forty- two  pounders.  Both  these 
works  were  intended  to  be  important  auxiliarit>s  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  had  not 
the  royal  battery  been  suddenly  deserted  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege  in  1745, 
the  fortress  would  hardly  have  fallen  so  easily  before  the  attack  of  Pepperrell  and  his  men. 

III.    GOVERXMENT   AND    StATE   OF   CaPE    BrETON    DURIN(i   THE   FRENCH    RiCHIME. 

The  government  of  Cape  Breton  w^as  modeUed  on  that  of  Canada,  to  which  it  was 
subordinate,  and  consisted  of  a  governor,  generally  a  military  man,  a  king's  lieutenant, 
who  was  also  commander  of  the  forces,  of  a  commissary,  of  an  attorney-general,  and  of 
four  or  five  councillors.  These  officials  formed  a  governing  body  known  as  the  superior 
council,  which  had  also  jurisdiction  ov<'r  the  island  of  St.  John,  now  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  governor  was  the  president  of  the  council,  but,  while  he  was  nominally 
supreme  in  military  affairs,  he  was  controlled  in  linancial  matters  by  the  commissary, 
who  had  also  charge  of  the  military  chest  and  of  all  the  military  stores.  This  same  officer 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of 
the  king  and  the  parliament  of  Paris.  An  inferior  court  known  as  the  bailiwick  tried 
civil  suits  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  cou/ume  de  Pan's,  but  the  high 
court  of  justice  in  the  colony  was  the  council,  to  which  appeals  could  be  had  in  all  cases, 
though  their  decisions  might  be  nn'ersed  on  reference  to  the  supreme  council  in  France. 
G-rants  of  land  were  made  in  accordaiu-e  with  the  king's  instructions  by  the  governor  and 
commissary.  The  members  of  the  council,  exclusive  of  the  officials,  were  generally  chosen 
from  the  leading  persons  of  the  colony.  A  court  of  admiralty,  composed  of  a  lieutenant, 
the  attorney-general  and  a  couple  of  minor  officials,  acted  as  a  customs'  establishment, 
where  the  merchants  entered  their  goods  and  where  any  infractions  of  the  port  regula- 
tions could  be  punished  by  confiscation  or  fines.  .Justice,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
loosely  administered,  since  the  officials  were  very  inadequately  paid  and  had  no  means  of 
executing  their  decrees.  One  writer  complains  that  "  there  was  not  even  a  common  hang- 
man, nor  a  jail,  nor  even  a  tormentor  to  rack  criminals  or  to  inflict  penal  tortures."  The 
writer  in  question,  Thomas  Pichon,  who  lived  for  some  years  in  the  town  as  secretary  to 
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Count  Raymond  when  governor  of  the  island,  does  not  express  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  alfairs  of  the  colony  generally  were  conducted  ;  but  while  he  is 
obviously  prejudiced  in  his  comments,  especially  against  the  clergy  ind  religious  orders, 
one  who  rememb.'rs  thi>  peculation  and  jobbery  prevalent  for  years  in  Canada  during  tht^ 
closing  years  of  the  French  rei^ime  mav  w.'ll  btlieve  that  the  offifials  at  Louisbourg  were 
equally  corrupt,  especially  when  we  kno"-  that,  the  commissary  at  Louisbourg  for  some 
time  was  Bigot,  whose  financial  administration  subsequently  at  Quebec  nearly  ruined  the 
Canadian  province  at  a  time  when  it  required  all  its  resources  to  meet  the  great  crisis  in 
its  history.'  As  was  always  the  case  in  Canada,  there  was  a  constant  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  governor  and  the  commissary  or  acting  intendant  in  Louiisbourg.  whose  respec- 
tive powers  appear  to  have  been  arraiiginl  for  the  special  purpose  .f  creating  difficulties 
and  making  one  a  spy  upon  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  government  of  Cape  Breton  was 
subject  to  that  of  Canada  did  not  help  to  maintain  an  orderly  and  peaceful  state  of  things, 
since  in  case  of  dispute  weeks  and  months  generally  elapsed  before  a  decision  on  the  point 
at  issue  could  b.  ->■  r  iued  from  the  vacillating  authorities  at  Quebec.  Pichon  gives  ns 
some  examples  of  these  divisions  between  t^e  two  chief  officials.  "  Whatever  the  gover- 
nor proposed,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  was  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  the  commissary. 
The  latter  used  to  deny  that  the  case  was  so  urgent  as  to  require  his  compliance  ;  neither 
would  he,  without  an  express  order,  deliver  out  the  public  money,  which  he  has  gener- 
ally in  his  custody.  In  the  meantime  the  fortifications  were  neglected,  and  a  dangerous 
enemy  was  ready  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  divisions;  so  that  before  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  rivals  in  ambition,  authority  and  interest  could  be  decided,  the  proper 
precautions  were  likely  to  come  too  late."  Though  one  could  hardly  blame  the 
commissary  for  refusing  to  pay  public  money  except  on  an  express  order  from  the  nominal 
head  of  the  government,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  great  looseness  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs  as  well  as  a  decided  conflict  of  authority  among  those  in  office.  Unhappily, 
too,  for  the  colony,  th(»  officers  of  justice  were  often  appointed  without  refereiue  to  their 
legal  qualifications.  When  they  were  not  military  men,  they  were  chosen  from  the 
inhabitants  according  to  the  caprice  or  favouritism  of  the  governor  and  intendant,  who 
had  joint  control  over  such  appointments.  At  one  time,  for  instance;,  the  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  who  was  also  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  justice,  had  been  a  "journeyman 
wigmaker."  It  is  quite  easy  to  believe,  then,  that  "this  magistrate  and  the  others  of 
subordinate  jurisdiction  grew  extremely  rich,  since  they  are  interested  in  different 
branches  of  commerce,  particuiarly  the  contraband." 

The  religious  wants  of  Louisbourg  and  of  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton  were  under  the 
ministration  of  a  number  of  missionaries,  some  of  whom  la))oured  for  years  among  the 
Micmacs,  when  there  was  probably  not  another  Avhite  man  on  the  island.  In  addition  to 
the  priests,  there  were  at  Louisbourg  some  members  of  a  religious  community  in  charge 

'  "  With  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  wliere  he  had  acted  as  eommigsary,  etc.,  coincides  very  closely  the  arrival  in 
Canada  of  Intendant  Bigot,  wiio,  by  li^s  shameless  robberies,  prepared  the  way  to  the  abyss  of  rnin  into  which 
New  France  was  to  be  precipitattnl  eleven  years  later.  This  dejxraded  being  wotdd  seem  to  have  ino'mlated  his 
subordinates  with  all  his  own  vices  as  s  on  as  he  roai'hed  Canada;  for,  previous  to  his  coniinj;,  we  find  again  and 
again  in  the  letters  of  the  g  nernors  and  iiitendants  reference  to  the  probity  and  zeal  cif  Varin,  Morin,  Mario!  and 
others,  all  of  whom  were  ulterwards  the  accomplices  of  the  infan;ons  intendsint."  See  Marmette  in  "Canadian 
Archives,'"  1887,  cxxxv. 
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of  the  hosi>ital,  as  well  as  several  nuns  belonging  to  the  Congregation  de  Notie-Danie,' 
which  hail  been  [bunded  by  the  pious  Sister  Bouigeoys  in  the  inl'ancy  of  the  Canadian 
colony,  for  the  education  of  young  girls-  The  hospital  brothers  also  acted  as  physicians 
for  the  whole  community  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  doctors  and  druggists,  apart  from 
the  surgeons  of  the  troops.  No  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  of  schools  for  the  children, 
of  whom  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  n  amber  since  there  were,  at  least,  between 
three  and  four  tliuusand  people  in  the  island  at  one  time  and  another  from  1748  to  1758. 
In  all  probability,  in  Cape  Breton  as  in  Canada,  education  was  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  and  the  religious  orders. 

The  codfishery  was  of  course  the  staple  industry  of  the  people,  and  was  carried  oa 
chiefly  at  Louisbourg  and  the  adjacent  bays.  During  the  French  occupation,  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  were  also  larg^dy  engaged  in  tliL^  d.'ep  sea  fisheries,  and  hud  for  years  a 
depot  at  Canseau,  and  many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  cargoes  to  the 
French,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  French  regulations.  Nearly  all  the  staple  articles 
required  for  the  use  of  the  colony  were  brought  from  Frau<'0.  Before  the  place  fell  into 
the  possession  of  England  iu  1758,  the  anticipations  of  the  Kaudots  were  in  course  of 
real'zation,  and  Louisbourg  was  obtaining  some  importance  as  a  nort  of  call  for  the  "West 
Indian  and  Canadian  fleets.  In  the  autumn  of  1744  the  fleet  that  sailed  from  Louisbourjr 
consisted  of  three  men  of  war,  six  India  ships,  thirty-one  other  ships,  nine  brigantines, 
five  "snows"  '  and  two  schooners,  mostly  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  A  small 
trade  also  grew  up  between  Louisbourg  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  ports  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  although  both  the  English  and  French  governments  prohibited  direct  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  island  and  their  colonies,  since  it  was  the  practice  of  those 
days  to  confine  all  commerce  to  the  vessels  of  their  own  nations.  The  French  authorities 
on  the  island,  however,  for  their  own  reasons,  winked  at  an  illicit  trade  in  fish  and  various 
articles  of  English  and  colonial  production,  and  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  was  i;arried  on 
for  years  at  Louisbourg  and  other  ports  of  Ctipe  Breton.  Sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  and  wines  and  brandy  from  France,  found  their  way  on  ])oard 
New  England  vessels  in  exchange  for  codfish,  brick,  boards,  meal  and  various  colonial 
commodities.  As  early  as  1725  we  find  there  w^ere  a  number  of  New  England  vessels 
carrying  on  this  trade  regularly  with  Louisbourg.  One  of  them,  we  read,  took  a  whole 
cargo  of  claret  and  brandy  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  New  York,  who  were,  even  in 
those  days,  as  fond  of  good  living  as  they  are  now.' 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  and  commerce  of  Cope  Breton  necessarily  varied  from  year 
to  year  on  account  of  the  constantly  recurring  wars  between  France  and  England,  and 
the  consequent  derangement  of  trade  iu  the  French  possessions  in  America.  Elsewhere' 
will  be  found  some  interesting  details  of  fisheries  and  trade  gathered  from  official  sources 
of  information  in  Paris.     The  French  government  took  great  pains  to  obtain  regular 


'  This  cougregittion.  whose  parent  house  is  still  in  Montreal,  has  now  brandies  at  Sydney,  Aricliat  and  West 
Arichat  or  Acadiaville.    (See  infrj,  sec.  X.) 

-  See  f  aillon,  "Ilistoire  do  la  Colouie  Franjaise  en  Canada"  (Montreal,  1865),  ii.  281-286. 

^  A  "snow"  is  described  in  the  nautical  dictionaries  as  "a  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts  resembling  the  main 
and  foremasts  of  a  ship  and  a  third  small  mast  just  abaft  tha  main  mast,  carrying  a  sail  nearly  similar  to  a  ship's 
mizzen."  But  Preble  (New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  1868,  p.  396)  says  the  largest  two-masted  vessels  were  sometimes 
called  "snows"  or  "galley.s." 

*  Murdoch,  "Hist,  of  N,  S.,"  i.  430.  *  See  App.  XVIII  to  this  work. 
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reports  from  its  olfit'ers  in  America  ol"  cverythin;^  touching  the  goverumout,  and  the  80<ial, 
religious,  and  commercial  condition  ol'  every  one  of  its  colonies,  including  Capo  Breton. 
One  estimate  of  the  Cape  Breton  fisheries — a  "isupputation,"  as  it  is  (ailed  in  tiie  French 
doiument — ohviously  from  an  English  source,  uives  5G0  as  ihe  total  Minubcr  of  hriganiines, 
shallops,  and  otht'r  craft,  and  3,400  as  the  total  number  of  m-n  t  .ployed  in  that  branch 
of  business  in  Cape  Breton,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  lT4."j.  The  total 
quantity  of  fish  yearly  made  in  the  island  is  cstimitod  at  186,000  quintals,  valued  at 
about  .€03,000  sterling.  Th  ;  total  valu  >  of  th"  fisheries  of  the  Crulf  and  Newfoundland, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  possession  by  France  of  the  Isliind,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  fortress  at  one  of  its  ports,  is  aiven  at  £!>81,t)f>2.l0  sterling.  At  the  time  in 
question,  it  was  estimated  by  the  same  authority  that  there  were  at  least  414  vessels  and 
24,520  men  engaged  in  the  Gulf  fisheries,  and  that  the  value  of  th-!  annual  catch  was 
probably  .£1,1.>2,000  sterling.  This  estimate  is  evidently  calculated  with  a  view  to  give 
the  Engliiih  government  the  most  favoura})le  view  of  the  importance  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
to  prevent  them  restoring  it  to  the  I'rench.'  The  official  statements  of  the  French,  now 
accessible  in  the  French  archives,  do  not  bear  out  the  large  estimate  just  mentioned.  The 
official  report  of  17oo  •  to  the  French  government  gives  the  following  Statistics  of  the 
value  of  the  fisheries  and  trade  of  Cape  Breton  in  that  year  : — 

THE  FISHERIES. 

Vessels  of  all  rlasses  employed 3(H) 

Products •fn'-';-?n""t -1 

\  11,.)4/  libls.  of  oil 

Estimated  value  in  French  livres 2,084,450 

TR.\I)E. 

Imports  from  France,  Weist  Inilics.  in  Fremh  livres'' 2,17(),2i'0 

Exports 1 ,52n,S25 

The  dilfereuce  between  the  imports  and  exports,  645,3II5  livres — and  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  most  years  — indicates  on  the  face  of  the  return  a  large  balance  against 
the  colony,  but  it  may  bo  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  First  of  all,  the  imports 
probably  include  a  largo  quantity  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  goods  sent  out  by  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  and  officials,  and  which  of  course  demanded  no 
commercial  returns.  A  good  deal  of  the  merchandise  entered  at  Louisbourg  was  sent  for 
sale  on  commission,  and  no  returns  were  made  available  until  another  year.    A  considerable 

'  Brown  ("Hist,  of  C.  B.,"  p.  3-40)  gives  an  estimate  of  the  French  fisheries  which  is  obviou.sly  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  whole  catch  before  1758  is  given  at  nearly  a  million  of  <inintul3  and  the  number  of  decked 
vessels  at  72G  and  of  shallops  at  1,555,  employing  altogether  fifteen  thousand  men.  Louisbourg  appears  by  tliis 
statement  to  have  alone  employed  (!00  vessels  and  shallo|)s  and  8,400  men.  Tiiis  estimate  is  so  much  beyond 
even  the  "  supputation  "  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  .several  oflicial  statements 
given  in  App.  XVIII  to  this  work,  and  all  others  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult  in  the  English  or  French  an^hives 
*hat  it  ii<  im{X)Ssible  to  accept  it  as  authoritative  in  any  i)articular.  Brown  received  the  statement  from  a  well 
known  rtsident  of  Cape  Breton,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  source  of  information  is  not  given  by  him. 
Itis  just  possible  that  it  includes  the  I'rench  vessels  that  came  out  every  spring  for  the  fishery  and  returned  in 
the  autumn  to  France  ;  but  even  so,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  in  the  two  years  liefore  17oS— a  time  of  war— 
the  fishing  industry  should  have  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy  oli<'ai)e  Breton.  The  .Igures  wo  give  for 
1753,  from  French  official  sources,  assuredly  illustrate  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  from 
1749  to  1758  in  the  island. 

'  See  App.  XVIII  (IV.)  to  this  work. 

'  A  livre  was  worth  about  Is.  4d.  of  English  money,  or  Ifr.  66  centimes  of  French  money,  present  values. 
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amount  w.is  also  paid  for  in  <a.sh  or  by  bills  of  cxchanj^o  on  Fraure.  West  Indian  goods 
were  larj:;t'l3'  sold  to  Now  England  vi.ssi'ls  lor  spi'iic  or  in  exchansxr'  for  a  t^mall  class  ol" 
schooners  (gocli'ttos)  which  Cape  IJrcton  lishermon  and  traders  fouiid  veil  adapted  to 
their  coasts  and  business.  The  value  of  these  A'cssels  in  IToS  was  "284,230  11^08.  The 
value  of  the  codfish  exported  from  the  colony  in  1753  ai>pears  alone  in  thi'  olfnial  returns 
of  exports,  and  does  i.at  represent  the  value  of  the  total  annual  catch  which,  according  to 
the  figures  given  above,  was  only  '.»<', "00  livres  below  the  value  of  the  total  importations, 
which,  as  already  conjectured,  included  goods  paid  for  by  the  government  in  Franco  and 
representing  no  oblign.tions  on  the  part  of  traders.  In  all  probabiliiy  the  merchants  as  a 
rule  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  iu  times  of  peace.  It  was  only  the  ii.shermeu  who 
suffered  ar'd  were  left  in  a  state  of  depeudeuce  on  account  oi'  the  high  prices  they  had  to 
pay  for  thei-  outfit  and  provisions. 

The  people  of  Louisbourg  largely  depended  on  the  French  Acadian  settlements  at 
Bay  Verte,  and  c5i  the  island  of  St.  John  eventually,  for  supplies  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
Only  at  Port  Toulcise,  Mira  and  a  few  other  plac(>s  was  there  ever  any  attempt  a[  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.'  Some  years,  however,  before  Cape  Breton  passed  into  the  [.ossession 
of  iMigland  by  the  treaty  of  1TC2,  the  French  won-  beginning-  to  learn  that  the  islaiid  was 
not  the  bleak,  inhospitable  tract  it  was  at  firs  believed  to  be,  but  had  fine  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. The  farms  and  gardens,  however,  were  very  few  in  number  during  the  French 
rule,  and  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  was  the  fishery  of  cod.  Around  Louis- 
bourg the  soil  and  climate  tbybid  any  extensive  cultivation,  and  even  now  the  grass  only 
grows  in  luxurian<i>  above  the  ruins  of  the  old  town.  Many  of  the  fishermen,  from  all 
accounts,  seem  to  have  eked  but  a  poor  livelihood  from  the  fisheries  themselves.  It  was 
then,  as  iu  later  times  of  the  history  of  the  Cape  Breton  fisheries,  a  battle  for  existence 
between  the  fisherman  and  the  trader  who  sitj)plied  him  in  advancr  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  industry.  The  prices  charged  for  supplies  to  this  class  of  toilers  were 
always  enormoits,  and  as  a  consequence  they  were  never  out  of  debt.  Very  many  of 
these  fishermen  were  brought  out  from  France,  ou  certain  conditions,  for  a  fixed  uumbei 
of  years,  and  were  on  that  account  called  "  engages."  It  was  found  necessary  for  the 
government  to  encourage  the  employment  ot  these  men,  as  the  Frent  h  were  very  reluct- 
ant to  leave  their  old  homes  iu  France,  and  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  island.  The  fisher- 
men of  Bretagne  and  Normandie  have  for  jenturies  risked  their  lives  on  the  coasts  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  but  the}  have  always  returned  to  France  iu  the  fall 
when  their  work  is  completed.  The  French  system  of  colonization  was  neA'er  calculated 
to  build  up  a  great  colony  in  the  days  wh'  u  Canada  and  Cape  Breton  were  French 
dependencies.-     But  under  no  circumstances  was  there  ever  the  same  readiness  on  the 

1  See  Brown,  "  Hist,  of  C.  B.,"  222. 

-  "The  lir.-t  thing  which  strikes  one  on  readinfr  the  correspon  lence  of  the  governors  and  officials  at  He  Royale 
is  tlie  neglect  invariably  manifeste  i  by  France  towards  the  new  colony,  from  its  foundation  in  1713  down  to  the 
fall  of  Lo\iisb(nirg  in  17.5s.  Then  the  indolence  of  the  settlers  is  another  point  which  soon  becomes  evident.  In 
place  of  seeking  their  support  fr.ui  the  soil,  we  find  the  people  trying  to  live  almost  wholly  by  fishing,  while  the 
upiier  class  strove  to  live  at  the  king's  expense.  Fisliing,  with  its  )rompt  i)rofits  and  e^sy  returns— at  that  period 
particularly, — first  attracted  the  attention  and  absorbed  all  the  energV?  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  island  ;  for  w,- 
find  M.  de  St.  Ovide  de  Brouillan,  the  governor,  complaining  to  the  minister  as  early  as  1717  that  the  inhabitants 
paid  hut  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Tliis  improvidence  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  later 
on  we  find  the  authorities  at  Louisbourg  making  constant  appeals  to  the  court  of  France  and  to  the  intendants  of 
Canada  for  1  elp  and  grain  at  times  when  the  latter  colony  was  itself  in  the  throes  of  famine,  resulting  from  suc- 
cessive bad  harvests."    M.  Marmette  in  "  Can-  Archives,"  18SS,  cxxxvii. 
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part  of  the  French  peasantry  and  middle  class,  as  there  was  amonij  the  English,  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  The  s^reatest  inducements  that  the  French  government 
could  offer  to  immigration  to  their  colonies  had  placed  only  some  eighty  thousand  people  in 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Louisiana  when  they  passed  from  the  possession  of 
France  in  1760,  against  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  the  English  settlements  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  which  had  been  left  to  light  their  own  way,  under  the  influence  of  that 
indomitable  spirit  of  colonization  which  has  always  distinguished  the  English  race  since  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  first,  entered  on  the  conquest  of 
the  continent  of  America. 

The  Indians  of  Cape  Breton  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Micmacs  or  Souriquois,  who  are 
members  of  the  great  Algonquin  family,  whose  representatives  were  found  scattered  over 
half  a  continent,  even  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Micmacs  frequented 
the  eastern  portions  of  New^  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  ar  their  number 
probably  ranged  from  three  to  four  thousand  whili'  th'j  French  occupied  those  countries. 
They  became  converts  to  tho  Church  of  Rom>,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Recol- 
lets,  and  were  always  afterwards  firm  allies  of  France  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  conflict  with  England.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  lived  in  any  number  on  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  island  during  the  French  occupation,  but  only  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Louisbourg  at  certain  sea.sons  for  the  purpose  of  trading  or  communicating  with 
the  French  governor.  Their  favourite  resorts  were  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or 
lake,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Port  Toulouse  to  sell  their  furs  and  obtain  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  ammunition.  They  are  generally  described  by  the  old  historians 
of  New  England  as  having  b^?en  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  the  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian Indians,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  no  worsts  in  any  resxieit  than  the  other 
savage  tribe^^  who  were  constantly  making  raids  on  the  English  settlements.  They  had 
a  deep  affection  for  i;he  French,  who  took  every  pains  to  cultivate  their  alliance,  and 
never  treated  them  as  a  subject  people.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  always  the 
same  remarkable  influence  over  them  that  it  hiis  exercised  over  all  the  Indians  with 
whom  its  z-^alous,  self-sacrificing  missionaries  hav^;  '-ome  into  contact  in  America.  Living 
with  them  from  year  to  year,  ministering  to  their  spiritual  and  physical  wants,  acting  as 
their  friends  and  advisers  in  all  their  affairs,  suffering  the  same  privations  that  they  did 
in  times  of  destitution  and  war,  making  their  very  superstitions  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  able  to  exercise  a  power  and 
influence  among  the  Indians  that  a  Protestant  priest  has  never  possessed.  No  doubt 
some  of  their  priests,  like  Lc.  Loutre  in  Acadie,  and  Rasle  on  the  Kennebec,  were  the 
persistent  enemies  of  the  English  settlements,  and  always  led  the  Indians  to  believe  that 
the  French  would  eventually  triumph  in  America. 

IV.  Oriuin  and  History  of  the  New  Enol.vnd  Expedition  aoainst  Louisbouro 

IN   1745. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  breaking 
out  of  war  again  between  France  and  Grreat  Britain^  the  people  of  New  England  found 
that  the  merely  nominal  possession  of  Acadie  by  the  English  was  of  little  security  to 
them,  while  the  French  still  held  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  had  the  fealty  of  the 
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Indians  and  Acadians  M-ho  were  always  looking  forward  to  ihe  restoration  of  the  country 
to  its  former  owners.  It  was  with  feelings  of  apprehension  that  the  English  colonists 
saw  a  walled  town  slowly  rising  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  The  accounts 
that  were  brought  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  New  England  vessels  of  the  formidable 
proportions  of  a  fortress  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  America — not  even  in  Quebec 
from  a  purely  engineering  point  of  view — showed  them  that  they  had  after  all  achieved 
but  little  when  they  had  captured  the  relatively  insigniiicant  post  of  Port  Royal.  As 
long  as  the'_ French  had  control  of  Cape  Breton  and  were  able  to  maintain  its  fortress, 
there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  Acadian  French,  who,  very  reluctantly,  after 
the  cession  of  Acadie,  had  been  persuaded  to  tcke  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
sovereign,  and  then  there  is  no  doubt  with  a  reservation  in  some  cases  that  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  the  case  of  war  against  tht  li  old  compatriots.  The 
Acadians,  it  was  evident,  would  be  restless  as  long  as  the  French  flag  floated  above  the 
citadel  in  the  king's  bastion  of  Louisbourg.  From  1720  to  1*745  the  Abenakis  of  the  east, 
instigated  by  French  emissaries,  tomahawked  the  helpless  English  colonists  that  had 
made  their  homes  in  the  present  state  of  Maine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Penobscot.  From  Annapolis  to  Canseau  the  Micniacs  destroyed  life  and  pi  jperty,  and 
kept  the  English  posts  in  constant  fear.  The  French  governor  at  Louisbourg  endeavoured 
to  divert  from  himself  the  blame  for  the  acts  of  his  Indian  allies  ;  but  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  Micmacs  b.^li.'ved  that  they  were  doing  their  French  friends  good  service, 
and  assisting  to  restore  to  them  their  old  rights  in  Acadie.  New  England  took  a  signal 
revenge  at  last  on  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Abenakis,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  blow  from 
which  they  never  recovered.  \Yith  them  perished  the  dauntless  and  unselfish  Rasle, 
who  for  his  lidelitj-  to  his  religion  and  his  country  is  a  hero  to  the  Frenchman,  and  for  his 
supposed  hatred  of  the  English  and  the  protestantism  of  the  colonists  is  the  object  of  the 
contumely  of  the  English  historian  of  those  days  of  trial.  A  peace  v/as  then  made  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  but  New  England  felt  she  had  no  efficient  security  for  its 
continuance  while  Acaliau  and  Indian  could  look  to  the  great  fortress  of  the  Cape  Breton 
coast  as  the  representative  of  France  on  this  continent,  and  as  powerful  evidence  that  she 
was  not  yet  willing  to  give  up  the  contest  for  dominion  in  America. 

"We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  America  and  Europe  w^hen  events 
were  shaping  themselves  for  the  humiliation  of  France  and  the  triumph  of  England. 
Despite  the  strong  resistance  of  Walpole,  the  great  peace  minister,  England  had  gone  to 
war  with  Spain  in  1739  in  response  to  the  clamour  of  the  commercial  and  middle  classes 
who  were  bent  on  breaking  down  entirely  the  trade  monopoly,  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
Spaniards  ni  America.  Th"  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  given  England  a  share  in  the  infamous 
slave  trade,  and  was  the  first  blow  against  the  mercantile  monopoly  of  Spain.  It  was 
now  determined  to  destroy  her  power  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  open  her  ports  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  Englishmen.  France  looked  with  dissatisfaction  at  this  elfort  of 
England  to  extend  her  trade  and  influence  in  Ameriea.  Even  the  great  minister  Fleury, 
despite  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  was  i'orced  by  public  opinion  to  prevent  England 
from  appropriating  to  itself  the  entire  commerce  of  the  West  Indies.  "  France,"  he  said, 
"  though  it  has  no  treaty  with  Spain,  cannot  consent  that  the  Spanish  colonies  should  fall 
into  English  hands." '     Statesmen  looking  at  the  stati;  of  Europe  at  this  critical  juncture 

'  Bancroft,  "  Hist  of  the  U.  S.,"  ii.  3tO. 
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saw  that  the  great  uatious  were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.  The  question  of  the  Austrian 
succession  had  been  a  menace  to  Europe  for  years,  and  it  was  at  last  to  culminate  in  a 
conflict  which,  despite  the  short  truce  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  never  ended  until  the 
treaty  ol  Paris  in  1763.  France  had  been  pledged  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  which 
Charlef  VI,  Emperor  of  Germany,  provided  that  his  hereditary  dominions  should  pass  to 
his  daaghter  Maria  Theresa.  \Vheu  the  Einprror  died,  France  believed  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  come  for  breaking  up  the  dominions  of  her  great  rival  and  increasing  her  own 
power  on  the  coutinent  of  Europe.  Wo  can  sympathize  with  the  ambitious  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  Austrian  queen  fighting  for  her  kingdom  and  her  child,  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  generous  or  honourable  motives  among  those  who  were  either  her  allies  or  her  foes  in 
the  progress  of  that  memorable  war.  France  coveted  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  Milan  ; 
Frederick  of  Prussia  had  no  higher  desire  than  to  grasp  Silesia  and  to  drive  Austria  from 
Germany.  The  king  of  England  was  jealous  of  Prussia  and  thought  more  of  his 
Hanoverian  throne  than  of  his  English  crown.  It  became  the  interest  of  England  to 
assist  Austria  and  prevent  the  success  of  France,  now  the  ally  of  Spain,  forced  to  defend 
her  colonial  possessions  in  America.  It  is  wearisome  to  follow  the  intrigues  and  compli- 
cations that  the  history  of  these  times  presents,  and  their  only  interest  for  us  is  the  effect 
which  the  war  that  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1714  had  on  the  destinies 
of  their  respective  colonies  on  this  continent.  From  1740  to  1744  England  had  no  reason 
to  congratulate  herself  on  the  results  of  the  war  either  in  Europe  or  Vmerica.  "'Icr  fleet 
met  only  with  disaster,  and  her  commerce  was  destroyed  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Four 
years  later  she  won  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  ^Mediterranean,  but  hardly  had 
her  iK'ople  ceased  celebrating  the  event  than  they  heard  that  the  combined  forces  oi' 
Hanover,  Holhmd  and  England  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  badly  beaten  at 
Fontenoy. 

Those  were  days  of  gloom  in  England  as  her  statesmen  and  people  surveyed  the  situ- 
ation ou  Europe,  and  saw  their  interests  sacrificed  by  the  stubborn  ambition  of  the  king 
and  the  incompetency  of  his  ministers.  At  last  when  the  prospect  was  darkest,  there 
api:)eared  a  glimmer  of  light  above  the  wtstern  horizon  across  the  seas.  "  We  are  now 
making  bonfires  for  Cape  Breton  and  thundering  over  Genoa,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
"  while  our  army  is  running  away  in  Flanders."  '  For  the  strongest  fortress  in  French 
America,  Englishmen  heard  with  amazem'Mit,  had  surrendered  to  the  attack  of  four  thou- 
sand colonial  fishermen,  farmers  and  merchants,  called  suddenly  from  their  industrial 
occupations,  to  achieve  one  of  the  most  audacious  acts  in  i  olonial  history — certainly  the 
most  memorable  in  the  records  of  the  colonies  until  the  war  of  independtnice  thirty  years 
later. 

In  recording  the  history  of  this  famous  episode  of  colonial  times,  writers  have  some- 
times hesitated  to  say  to  whom  should  be  attributed  the  honour  of  suggesting  a  projeit 
which,  when  first  seriously  mentioned,  seemed  to  be  too  bold  to  be  realized  by  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  those  scientific  rules  which  were  absolutely  essential  to  a  siege  of 
fortifications  illustrating  the  genius  of  the  best  engineering  skill  of  those  times.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  one  of  the  first  persons  to  advocate  the  scheme  was  William 
Vaughan  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  described  by  one  writer  as  "a  whimsical,  wild  pro- 
jector," words  which  have  been  before  applied  to  the  originators  of  projects  which  have 

»  "  Letters  to  Horace  Mann,"  .luly  26,  1745. 
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eventually  achieved  a  success  never  anticipated  vv'hen  first  mooted.  It  is  aLso  certain 
that  Lieutenaut-Grovernor  Clarke  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1741,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dwelt  on  the  advisability  of  taking  Cape  Breton,  and  of  main- 
taining there  and  at  Plaisance  in  Newi'ouudland,  a  suiFicient  number  of  ships  and  troops 
to  ffuard  the  fishen  -i  and  to  cut  off  the  communications  between  Canada  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  so  that  eventually  that  country  would  become  an  easy  conquest.'  In  all  prob- 
ability the  necessity  of  capturing  Louishourg  was  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in 
those  days  when  the  English  colonists  surveyed  the  situation  in  America,  and  its 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  French  domination,  but  no  one  in  authority  seems  to 
have  moved  in  the  matter  until  Grovernor  Shiiley  of 
Massachusetts,  a  man  of  great  sao-acity  and  energy — 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  early  colonial  times — 
placed  it  in  a  practical  shape  before  the  people  and 
the   legislatures   of    the   colonies.     One    thing   is    quite 

certain  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  must  be  attributed 
to  the  energy  and  daring  of  the  colonists,  and  no  English  statesman  ever  ventured  to 
suggest  it. 

If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "fortune  favours  the 
brave,"  it  was  the  case  of  the  New  England  expedition  against  Louisbonrg.  From  the 
moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  until  the  capture  of  the  town  there  was  a  succession, 
and,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  events  which  aided  the  success  of  the  project.  Although 
war  was  declared  in  the  Mar.h  of  1744,  the  news  reached  Louisboiirg  at  least  two  months 
before  it  was  known  in  Boston,  and  the  result  w;is  that  the  French  governor,  Duquesnel, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  government  of  France,  immediately  sent  out  an  expedition 
in  the  expectation  of  surprising  the  English  ports  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  bringing  the 
country  under  the  control  of  fiance  before  the  English  could  take  adequate  measures  for 
its  defence.  At  that  time  there  were  only  some  seventy  or  eighty  soldiers  altogether  at 
the  little  port  of  Canseau,  which  was  soon  forced  to  siirrender.  The  garrison  and  the  few 
inhabitants  in  thephue  were  at  once  tak'Mi  to  Louisbonrg  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  return  to  England  or  to  an  English  colony  within  a  year.  It  was  the 
;  intention  of  the  French  then  to  attack  Port  Royal,  where  there  was  at  the  time  only  an  insig- 
B  nificant  garrison  in  the  old  fort,  of  which  the  ramparts  and  works  generally  were  in  a 
wretched  state.  A  body  of  some  three  hundred  Micmac  andMalecnte  Indians,  led  by  two 
or  three  Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  priest,  Le  Loutre,  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  English  in  America,  made  their  appearance  before 
the  fort  on  the  lirst  cf  July,  but  happily,  Colonel  Mascarene,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  in  command  at  Port  Koyal,  was  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  determination,  and  he 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  savages  who,  like  all  Indians,  never  showed  any  disposition 
to  attack  the  most  ordinary  fort  defended  by  cannon.  Happily  for  the  English,  the  fort 
was  well  mounted  with  guns  and  when  at  last  reinforcements,  for  which  Mascarene  had 
managed  to  send  to  Boston,  made  their  appearance,  the  Indians  retired  ;  and  on  the  later 
arrival  of  the  French  under  Duvivier,  who  had  previously  taken  Canseau,  Governor 
Mascarene   was  able  to  resist  attack,  and  his  men  felt  additional  loniidence  irom  their 


'  "  N.  Y.  Col.  IkK-.,"  vi.  184.    (See  App.  X lo  this  work.) 
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previous  success  in  beating  oflf  the  Indians.  Duvivier  was  a  descendant  of  the  La  Tours' 
who  had  been,  in  the  previous  century,  seigneurs  of  Acadie  under  the  French  regime, 
and  he  confidently  expected,  on  coming  into  Nova  Scotia,  he  would  find  the  Acadians  at 
Chignecto  and  Mines,  where  he  lingered  for  some  days  before  going  on  to  Port  Royal, 
quite  ready  to  supply  him  with  men  and  provif^ions,  but  to  his  dismay  the  people  received 
him  most  coldly,  and  refused  his  overtures  that  they  should  join  his  expedition.  His 
peremptory  and  threatening  manner,  when  he  found  the  Acadians  unwilling  to  aid  him, 
only  helped  to  make  his  visit  a  thorough  failure,  and  he  was  forced  at  last  to  proceed  to 
Port  Eoyal  w'th  only  half  a  dozen  men  or  so,  whom  he  had  persuaded,  or  forced  at 
Chignecto  to  join  his  force.  Duvivier  found  Mascarene  more  than  his  match,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Louisbourg  where  he  was  received  with  cold  looks  and  sneers  for  his 
mismanagement  of  the  expedition.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  censured,  not  only  for 
breaking  the  king's  orders  at  the  outset,  but  above  all  for  his  tardiness  in  moving  against 
Annapolis  directly  after  the  capture  of  Canseau  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  surprising 
the  garrison.  Had  he  .succeeded  in  taking  that  place,  his  disobedience  of  orders  would 
probably  have  been  soon  forgotten,  and  he  would  have  received  praise  instead  of  censure. 
Nothing  wins  like  success. 

But  all  these  events  had  their  direct  influence  on  the  expedition  which  New  England 
sent  in  the  spring  of  1745  against  Louisbourg.  The  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  at 
Canseau  had  remained  until  the  autumn  in  Louisbourg,  and  the  accounts  they  brought 
back  of  its  condition  gave  Shirley  and  others  reason  to  believe  that  if  an  expedition  was, 
without  loss  of  time,  sent  against  it,  there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Not  only 
did  they  learn  that  the  garrison  was  small  but  that  it  was  discontented  and  a  mutiny  had 
actually  broken  out  on  account  of  the  soldiers  not  having  received  certain  additions  to 
their  regular  pay  for  work  on  the  fortifications,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  adopted 
since  the  occupation  of  the  fortress.-  The  ramparts  were  stated  to  be  defective  in  more 
than  one  place,  gales  and  other  causes  had  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  ships  which  arrived 
every  year  with  provisions  and  reinforcements.  The  ill  success  of  Duvivier  in  his  attack 
on  Annapolis,  and  the  avowed  reluctance  of  the  Acadians  generally  at  the  time  to  assist 
their  countrymen  in  Cape  Breton,  were  facts  which  gave  additional  confidence  to  Shirley, 
Vaughan  and  many  influential  men  who  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  striking  a  blow 
at  the  French  which  would  giv(!  the  English  control  of  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Sable 
to  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

When  Shirley  first  laid  his  scheme  before  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  secret 
session  it  was  rejected  as  foolish  and  chimerical  in  the  extreme  ;  but  no  wise  disconcerted 
by  this  failure  the  politic  governor  immediately  obtained  a  petition  largely  signed  by 
New  England  merchants  complaining  of  the  injuries  that  they  had  received  from  French 
privateers  which  found  a  refuge  at  Louisbourg.  This  petition  induced  the  general  court 
to  reconsider  the  subject  with  the  result  that  the  project  was  carried  by  one  vote. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  Shirley  had  sent  a  communication  to  England  asking  for 


'  M.  Duvivivier  was  son  of  FrancoLs  du  Pont  Duvivif^r, aFreiicli  ollicierat  J'oit  Uoyal,  who  was  married  there 
on  the  1-th  of  Januiiry,  I'tO,  to  Afarie,  daughter  of  .laiiiues  Miiis,  soij^neiir  de  Ponbomcoiip,  ot  Anne  St.  Kstieiuie 
de  la  Tour,  who  was  a  dan<jhter  of  Charles  de  hi  Tour.  He  was  at  that  lime  capitaine  aide-major  of  I«le  Royal, 
lie  was  consequently  grand^on  of  tho  orijiinal  ha  Tour,  and  had  many  relatives  in  Acadie.  See  a  nit' moire  on 
Acadie,  l(i(>!l-1735,  believed  to  have  been  drawn  x\\t  by  M.  Duvivier,  in  1731— Murdoch's  "Hist,  of  K  S.'  'i.  508-510. 
''  The  leaders  of  the  mutineers  were  sevcndy  punished  on  their  return  to  France.    See  App.  IX  to  this  work. 
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protection  for  the  fisheries  of  Acadie  aud  New  England,  but  he  had  not  given  any  detiuite 
information  with  respect  to  the  plan  that  was  then  forming  itself  in  his  mind.  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  England  he  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  colonies  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  project  aud  the  prospects  of  its 
success.  Everywhere  except  in  New  England  it  was  regarded  as  a  wild  Quixotic  scheme. 
Franklin  looked  upon  it  as  quite  impracticable.  The  issue  was  that  Shirley  found 
himself  obliged  to  depend  eutirely  upon  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  on  the  latter  that  the  great  burden  of  the  expedition 
fell.  It  was  exclusively  a  New  England  altair,  and  none  of  the  other  colonies  can  claim 
even  a  reflected  glory  from  its  success.  Pennsylvania  aud  New  Jersey  are  said  to  have 
promised  to  send  some  provisions  and  clothing.'  New  York  did  a  little  better,  for 
although  Governor  Clinton  could  not  get  any  asb.istance  in  men  from  the  legislature  with 
which  he  had  some  differences  at  that  time  on  a  question  of  salary,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  loan  often  pieces  of  small  ordnance  with  carriages,  and  a  quantity  of  powder 
and  provisions,  for  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  adequately  repaid  by  the 
colony.  Governor  Clinton  was  evid^nitly  determined  that  his  efforts  to  assist  the 
expedition  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  without  these  guns  "they  could  not  have  undertaken  the  affair," 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  the  minister  "  that  these  very  cannon  greatly 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  ijouisbourg,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  public  m.inner,  though  he  could  hardly  get  any 
one  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  them."  "  Some  allowance  must,  however,  be  mado 
for  the  strained  relations  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  aud  besides  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  members  of  the  latter  should  hesitate  to  incur  very  heavy  expense  in 
a  matter  in  which  none  of  them  had  any  confidence.  When  even  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  agreed  to  the  scheme  by  only  a  majority  of  one,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  legislatures  of  other  colonies,  where  the  plan  did  not  originate,  could  be  animated 
by  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  an  undertaking  which  appeari'd  so  likely  to  end  in  disaster. 

The  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  on  the  23rd  of  ]March,  and  consisted  of  4,0T0  men, 
of  whom  Massachusetts  contributed  3.250,  New  Hampshire  304,  Connecticut  516.  Maine, 
not  then  separated  from  Massachusetts,  contributed  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  force 
on  account  of  the  great  popularity  of  Colonel  Pepperrell  of  Kittery  on  the  Piscataqua,  in 
the  villages  and  towns  of  the  districts  where  he  lived.  Rhode  Island  had  promised  a 
force  of  150  men,  but  unfortunately  for  her  share  in  the  glory  of  the  expedition  it  did  not 
arrive  until  the  battle  was  won.  Pepperrell  had  command,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  a  more  judicious  selection  in 
the  colonies.  He  had  become  wealthy  in  commerce,  aud  held  some  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  New  England.  He  had  pleasant  manners  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
independent  character  of  the  people  and  the  best  way  of  managing  them.  lie  had  no 
military  experience,  but  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  undoubted  courage,  and 


•  See  Usher  Partfon.s,  "  Life  of  Pepperrell,"  p.  57  ;  Hildreth,  "  Hist,  of  the  U.S.,"  ii.  305.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  statement  of  Hutchinson  ("  History  of  Massai'liiisetts  Bay,"  ii.  380,  n)  that  these  colonies 
contributed  money  and  provisions  only  after  the  reduction  of  the  fortress.  Belknap  ("History  of  New  Hampshire," 
ii,  212,  n)  makes  a  similar  assertion. 

''  See  "  New  York  Colonial  Uocuraente,"  vi.  280,  284,  285. 
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those  were  the  qiitilitios  not  the  least  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  which 
was  in  every  respi'ct  a  bold  venture  not  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  military 
projects.  The  majority  of  his  olficer.5  and  men  were  accustomed  to  hrt^'c  h.  idships  on 
sea  and  land,  and  were  composed  of  ihe  same  materials  that  afterwards  ;ii;  Bunker  Hill, 
Saratoga,  and  on  many  a  hard  fought  field  of  the  rovolutiou  showed  regular  troops  that 
there  were  other  qualities  necessary  to  win  battles  in  America  than  those  possessed  by 
the  mere  machine  soldier.  Many  of  them,  it  must  be  remembered,  v.  ere  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  gun,  and  were  exceileiit  marksmen.  A  new  England  wri'er ' 
tells  lis  that  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire,  ns  far  back  as  1725,  "  was  completely 
irained  for  acti^'e  service  ;  every  man  of  forty  years  of  age  having  seen  more 
than  twenty  years  of  war.  They  had  boen  used  to  handle  their  a^'ms  from  the 
age  of  childhood,  and  most  of  them,  by  long  practice,  had  become  excellent  marks- 
men and  good  hunters.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  lurking  places  of  the 
enemy,  and  possessed  a  degrc,»  of  hardiness  and  intrepidity  wLich  can  be  acquired  only 
by  the  habitude  of  those  scenes  of  change  and  fatiirue  to  wliich  they  wer  :  dnily  exposed." 
But  in  1745  the  New  England  colonies  had  been  at  ptace  lur  many  years,  and  the 
majority  of  liiose  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  had  never  seen  actual  service.  AH  of 
ihem  certiiinly  were  ignorant  of  the  simplest  methods  of  siege  operations,  or  of  the  use  of 
heavy  ordnans-e.  The  expedition  was  not  only  very  defective  in  necessary  materials  of 
w-MT  for  such  important  operations,  hut  was  without  a  sutriciency  of  military  store-. 
They  had  only  some  pieces  of  ordnance  which  they  obtained  from  New  York  and  Castle 
Island  with  great  dilliculty.  The  next  in  command  to  Pepperrell  was  Oeneral  Wolcott 
from  Connecticut,  who  had  .served  with  Nicholson  as  far  back  as  1711,  when  the  invasion 
of  Canada  was  ci  utemplated,  and  although  well  advanced  in  years  was  full  of  life  and 
energy.  Saiiuiel  Waldo,  of  Bo-fon,  who  had  experience  in  the  militia  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  Massachusetts,  was  named  brigadier-general.     He  was 

at  first  chosen  as  second  i!\  command,  but  the  position  was 

CO  ^  '   j£,     /-^^/7/^4-         afterwards  given    to    Wolcott,   then  deputy-governor  of 

^J'lC)^'^'^'  ^  .yf'^^     Connecticut,  on  the  express  coTulition  made  by  that  state 

in  furnishing  its  t  ontingent.  Captain  Edward  Tyng,  a 
capable  New  England  seaman  who  had  captured  a  French 
privateer  of  larg.*  -ize  a  short  time  before,  was  chosen  as  commodore  of  the  little  fleet  of 
thirteen  vessels,  carrying  in  all  two  hundred  guns.  One  of  the  most  useful  officers  was 
Richard  Gridley,  on  account  of  the  aptitude  he  afterwards  displayed  for  artillery  service 
during  the  siege. 


1  Belknap,  "  Hist  of  New  Hampshire,"  ii.  82,  83. 

''■  The  ofiktjrs  in  I'epperrell's  army  are  given  by  Parsons,  "  Life  of  Pepperrell"  '  App.  B.),  as  follows  : 

1.  York  County,  Pepperroll's  Regimont. — Colonel  Brad.streot,  Lieutenant-Colonol  Storer,  iMajor  Cutts.  Captains 
Peter  Staples,  Ephraim  Baker,  Joiin  Fairfielii,  Bray  Dearinj.',  .lohn  Kinslagii,  John  Harmon,  Moses  Butler,  Tiionias 
Perkins,  William  Warner,  Moses  Pearson. 

2.  Connecticut,  General  Wolcott's  lUiginicnt.— Colonel  Burr,  IJcutenant-Coloiiol  Luthrop,  Major  Goodriilgo. 
Captains  David  Wooster,  Stephen  Lee,  Daniel  Chapman,  William  Whiiing,  Robert  Dennison,  Andrew  Ward, 
James  Church,  Henry  King. 

:'..  Cumberland  County,  Colonel  Waldo's  Regiment.-  Lieutenant-Colonel  Noble,  Major  Hunt.  Captains  Samuel 
Moody,  John  Watts,  Philip  Damarisque  Benjamin  ololdlhwait,  Daniel  Hale,  Jacob  Stevenf<,  James  Nolilc,  Richard 
Jaques,  Daniel  Fogg,  Joseph  Ricliardsoa. 
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The  preparations  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  resembled  a  crusade  against  the 
hated  French.  The  conditions  of  the  times  were  in  many  respects  favourable  for  enlisting 
men.  Not  only  were  the  commercial  interests  of  New  England  deeply  at  stake  in  the 
reduction  of  thj  Freuch  fort,  and  in  obtaining  possession  of  an  island  which  con- 
trolled the  Grulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  reliiiiiius  instincts  of  the  people  had  been  not 
very  long  before  stirred  up  by  what  has  ever  since  been  known  in  colonial  history  as  the 
"great  awakening,"'  which,  like  reviva'-  in  later  years,  rushed  like  a  powerful  wave  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  even  of  fauatici^■m,  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Deep,  iu 
the  hearts  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  was  a  hatred  of 
Rome  and  its  adherents,  and  when  the  call  was  made  against  Lonisbourg,  no  doubt  it  was 
better  obeyed  than  if  '^here  had  been  no  stimalns  given  to  the  protestantism  of  the  people 
by  the  "great  awakening,"  to  which  Whitlield,  ai  the  time  in  the  country,  lent  the  power 
of  his  i  loq'^.OMce.' 

The  old  Puritan  spirit  of  the  colonies  asserted  itself  at  this  crisis,  and  supplications 
went  up  to  Heaven  on  all  sides  in  the  churches  anu  the  homes  of  the  people  for  the  suc- 
cess of  an  expedition  whicli  was  to  crush  Romanism  and  its  superstitious.  The  troops 
were  volunteers  "in  the  serxice  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation."  The  eminent 
preacher,  Whitlield,  who  was  still  iu  America,  had  not  given  Pepperrell  much  encourage- 


4.  Briiradier  LUvijiLi'ij  Rogiiuent. — Colonel  of  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tiiomas,  Major  Gardner. 
•3.  York  County,  (."olonel  Moultou's  Hegiment. — Lioutenant-('ol(jnel  Donnell,  Major  Ellis.    Captains  John  Card, 

John  Lane,  Christopher  Marshall,  Jame--:  Grant,  Charles  King,  I'eter  Prescoit,  Ami  R.  Cutter,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
Bartholotnew  Trow,  Esles  Hatch. 

C.  Worcester,  Colonel  Willard's  Regiment. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Cliaudler,  Majnr  Poiuroy.  Captains  Joshua 
Pierco,  John  Terry,  John  Alexander,  David  Melvin,  John  Warner,  Jahez  Homestead,  Joseph  Miller,  James 
Cioulding,  James  Stephens. 

7.  Essex,  Colonel  Hale's  Regiment. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Eveloigh,  ilajor  Titcomb.    Captains  J5enjamin  Ives, 

Daniel  Eveleigh,  Titcouih,  John  Dodge,  Jonathan  Bagley,  Jere  Foster,  Samuel  Davis,  Thomas  Stanford, 

Charles  Hyles. 

5.  Bristol,  Colonel  Richmond's  liegimout. — LieuteuaiU-Colonol  Pitts,  Major  Hodges.  Captains  Nathaniel  Bos- 
worth,  Thomas  Gilbert,  Josiah  Pratt,  Robert  Swan,  Ebenezer  Eastman,  Cornelius  Sole,  Jolm  Lawrence,  Nathaniel 
Williams,  Eliene/.er  Nichols, Weston. 

i).  Colonel  Gorham's  Regiment.— Lieutenunt-Colonol  Gorham,  Major  Thatcher.  Captains  Jonathan  Carey, 
Elisha  Doane,  Sylvester  Cobb,  Israel  Bailey,  Edward  Demmick,  Gershciii  Bradford,  Samuel  Lombard. 

10.  New  Kainpshire,  Colonel  Moore's  llegimout.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Meserve,  Major  (iilnian.  Captains 
Samuel  Whitten,  William  Waldron,  True  Dudley,  Tufton  Mason,  William  Seaward,  Daniel  Ladd,  Henry  Sher- 
burne, John  Tnrnel,  Samuel  Hale,  .lacob  Tilton,  Edward  Williams. 

The  colonial  fleet  was  composed  as  follows:  Massachusetts  frigate,  24  guns,  Captain  E.  Tyng  commcH.lore; 
Shirley  galley  or  snow,  a  two-masted  vessel,  24  guns,  Captain  .1.  Rous  ;  Ciesar,  20  guns,  Captain  Snelling.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  the  following:  One  snow  and  three  sloops,  16  guns  each  ;  one  sloop,  12  guns;  one,  14  carriage  guns 
and  12  swivels ;  one,  14  guns  ;  two,  S  guns  each ;  a  privateer  of  20  guns  hired  from  Rhode  Island.  Ma.ssaehusetts 
provided  nine  of  these  armed  vessels  at  her  own  exjiense,  besides  one  hundred  transports.  Parkman  gives  the 
Ma.ssaclmsetls  and  Shirley  only  20  guns,  but  the  actual  force  appears  to  have  been  24.  See  Drake,  "  Five  Years' 
War,"  24(i ;  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  437, ).. ;  Parkman,  '  Atlantic  Monthly'  for  March, 18'J1,  p.  1522.  Barry, 
"  Hist,  of  Massachusetts,"  ii.  141.  The  whole  number  of  guns  was  204,  according  to  Parsons,  "  Life  of 
Pepjierrell,"  50. 

'  "This  religious  revival  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  1734,  under  an  impulse  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  later, 
under  the  ministrations  of  George  Whitfield,  the  wild  passion— for  it  became  scarce  else— spread  through  the 
churches  and  communities  of  New  England."  "Nar  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  v.  13:!-135.  "The  expedition,"  says 
Parkman,  ('Atlantic  Monthly'  for  March,  1S91,  p.  321)  "  had,  in  fact,  something  of  the  character  of  a  crusade 
emphasised  by  the  lingering  excitation  of  the  'great  awakening.'" 
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ineiit  when  he  was  asked  for  his  advice,  but  later  on  he  suggested  the  motto  lor  the  flag : 

"  yU  De&pcrandum  Christo  Ihice."  ' 

A  clergyman  who  accompanied  the  troops  is  said  to  have  carried  a  hatchet  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  the  images  in  the  French  churches.-  This  was  one  of  the  inspiring 
motives  of  a  large  number  of  his  companions,  who,  whilst  they  looked,  like  the  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell,  to  Providence  for  special  assistance  did  not  neglect  to  look  after  their 
powder  and  to  take  other  worldly  precauLioub  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
believed  that  their  tenets  of  faith  and  mode  of  worship  particularly  commended  themselves 
to  heaven  compared  with  the  dogmas  and  superstitions  of  Rome.  One  devout  colonial 
soldier,*  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  informed  the  general  in  command  that  he  had 
achieved  a  notable  success — the  occupation  of  the  royal  battery — "  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  courage  of  thirteen  men." 


a^ 


V.  The  Sieoe  and  Takincs  of  Louisbouikj  in  1745. 

Whether  the  designs  of  religious  enthusiasts  to  destroy  the  symbols  ol"  religion  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  churches  recommended  themselves  or  not  to  a  beneficent  Providence,  it  is 
quite  sullicient  to  know  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  the  French  Sisera. 
From  the  starting  of  the  expedition  until  it  appeared  before  Louisbourg  the  French  acted 
as  if  they  had  no  wariiin<i-  whatever  of  the  attack  that  was  to  be  made  upon  them. 
When  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels  arrived  at  Canseau  in  the  early  part  of  April  the 
colonial  leader  found  that  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  was  blocked  with  ice, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any  of  its  ports  and  bays.  While  the  harbours  to  the 
north  of  Scatari  Island,  which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Louisliourg,  may  be  full  of  driit  ice, 
that  place  as  a  rule  is  generally  clear,  but  in  174o  there  appears  to  have  been  unusual 
quantities  on  that  coast  to  stop  all  communications  with  the  port.  The  colonists  had 
already  detailed  several  armed  vessels  to  cruise  olf  Louisbourg  and  prevent  any  news  of 
the  proposed  expedition  reaching  the  French  garrison.  One  French  frigate,  the  Renommee, 
fell  in  with  the  fleet  olf  Canseau,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France.  While  at  Canseau 
Pepperrell  built  a  block-house  in  which  he  stationed  a  small  force  and  a  few  cannon. 
The  French  post  at  Port  Toulouse  was  destroyed  by  his  orders,  and  some  vessels  were 
sent  to  Bay  Verte  to  prevent  provisions  and  men  being  sent  to  the  fortress.  On  the  22nd 
of  April,  a  week  before  the  expedition  left  Canseau,  the  English  frigate  Eltham  arrived 
with  the  welcome  news  that  Commodore  Warren  was  on  his  way.  On  the  following  day 
he  made  his  appearance  with  three  ships  to  the  great  joy  of  the  colonial  troops.     While 

'  "Whitfield,  with  a  good  deal  cf  worldly  wisdom,  cautioned  Pepperrell  that  if  he  failed  tlio  blood  of  the  slain 
would  be  laid  to  his  charj;e,  ainl  that  if  he  sucoeedod  the  eiivy  of  the  living  wotild  p'ir.sue  him."  T.  II.  Ilitrginsoii  in 
"Memoria'  History  of  Boston,"  ii.  115,  ».  See  act'ount  uf  interview  between  Pepperrell  and  Whitlield  in '"Tyer- 
man's  Life  of  AVhitfleld,"  ii.  150. 

-  This  was  the  liev.  Samuel  Moo<ly,  minister  of  York,  senior  chaplain  of  the  expedition.  (See  infr«,  p.  22:.'.) 
He  had  not  a  few  sympathizers,  like  John  Gray  of  Biddeford,  who  wrote  to  Pepperrell :  "Oh  that  I  could  be  with 
you  and  dear  Parson  Moody  in  that  church  [Louisbourg]  to  destroy  the  images  there  set  up,  and  hear  the  true 
gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  there  preached!"  See  Parkman,  "Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  England 
Militia,"  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  March,  189L 

^  This  was  William  Vaughan,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  exjjedition.    See  infra,  third  page. 
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lit  Antigua  he  had  refused  to  give  any  aid  to  Shirley  without  orders  from  England,  and 
it  was  with  some  dismay  that  the  colonial  commanders  heard  the  news  on  the  eve  of  the 
sailing.  They  had  determined  to  keep  it  secret  from  their  troops  until  they  had  reached 
Louisbourg.  Happily,  however,  the  expedition  was  not  put  to  this  trying  test,  for  it 
appears  that  as  soon  as  the  Dixke  of  Newcastle  had  received  Governor  Shirley's  letter 
informing  him  of  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  English  fisheries,  he  sent  orders  to  Com- 
modore Warren  to  sail  at  once  for  Boston  and  arrange  measures  "  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy  and  his  Majesty's  service  in  North  America  "  "While  Warren  was  on  his  way 
to  the  colonial  town  he  intercepted  a  Boston  schooner  and  heard  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  expedition.     Thereupon  he  changed  his  course  for  Canseau. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Shirley  that  the  expedition  should  arrive  oft  Louisbourg  at 
night,  that  the  troops  should  land,  march  silently  over  the  rocky,  mossy  ground,  creep  in 
some  mysterious  way  up  walls  at  least  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  then  surprise  the  sleep- 
ing and  unsuspicious  garrison.  All  the  elements  were  to  combine  to  ensure  the  success 
of  this  absurd  project,  which  was  conceived  in  the  same  imaginative  vein  that  originated 
the  genii  of  the  Arabian  tales.  The  surf  was  to  cease  to  roll  on  the  beach  of  Gabarus  Bay, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  troops  to  perform  a 
marvellous  march  over  an  unknown  and  dangerous  tract  of  country.  Shirley,  however, 
was  not  alone  in  suggesting  wondrous  agencies  for  the  surprise  of  the  town.  One 
ingenious  person  proposed  a  Hying  machine  that  would  enable  the  troops  to  scale  the 
walls  before  a  bridge  was  made.  Vaughan  had  proposed  an  equally  easy  plan  of  march- 
ing on  snowshoes  over  the  drifts  that  in  the  winter  were  frequently,  according  to  him, 
hn'el  with  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress.  These  very  schemes  of  the  fertile  New  England 
intellect  were  so  many  evidences  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enterprise  was  very 
hazardous  and  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means  at  the  command  of 
the  expedition  As  it  happened,  however,  the  garrison  at  Louisbourg  was  to  a  great 
extent  practically  taken  by  surprise.  One  of  the  inhabitants'  of  Louisbourg  has  given  us 
the  testimony  that  the  authorities,  "though  inforr™-  x  oi  the  preparations  [in  New  Eng- 
land] from  the  lirst,  lost  precious  moments  in  useless  deliberation."  It  appears,  however, 
that  "  nothing  to  the  purpose  was  done,  so  that  we  were  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if 
the  enemy  had  pounced  upon  us  unawares."  Governor  Duchambon,-  by  some  strange 
I'atuity,  had  not  taken  the  most  ordinary  precautions  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed 
of  every  movement  on  the  coast  which  might  indicate  the  approach  of  an  enemy.     In  his 


'"Lettred'un  Habitant  deLouisbouff;,"  etc.,  cited  by  Parkman,  'Atlantic  Monthly'  for  March,  18(»1.  See 
App.  X  to  this  work. 

''  M.  Diicliaiiibon  appears  to  have  l>een  kinjr's  lieutenant  ("  Can.  Archives,"  18S7,  cccxliii),  and  took  command 
of  the  fortress  on  tlio  doath  of  M.  Dmincsnel  in  the  antuuin  of  1744,  hnt  it  is  not  certain  that  he  had  received  his 
coinniission  as  povornor  when  the  siege  of  1745  ende<l  in  tiie  loss  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  French.  His  son,  Ducham- 
bon de  Vergor  commanded  at  Fort  Beauscjonr  in  17-55,  when  taken  by  the  English.  M.  ^Marmette  comments  in 
this  sarcastic  vein  on  the  application  made  in  17G1  by  the  latter  for  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  ("Can.  Archives,"  1887, 
cclix)  as  a  reward  for  his  services:  "  I •oubtless  because  he  was  to  surrender  on  tlie  Ulth  Juno  the  fort  of  I'.eau- 
sfjour,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  after  a  mere  shadow  of  a  siege,  which  evil-minded  peoi)le  designated  by  the 
humorous  apijellation  of  'siege  de  velours.'  And,  again,  this  is  the  person  who,  when  commanding  the  fort  at  the 
Coven,  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  in  his  bed,  and  gave  so  easy  an  entrance  to  the  English  troops  to  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  on  the  13th  Septemlx>r,  175S).  It  was  not  the  cross,  but  rather  the  hangman's  rope  which  these  two 
scandalous  affairs  ought  to  have  gained  for  liim."  Both  son  and  father  are  clearly  for  suHicient  reasons  not  popu- 
lar in  France  or  French  Canada. 
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coramuuicatiou  to  the  French  minister,  written  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  he  attempted 
to  show  that  he  had  made  a  feeble  etfort  to  obtain  news  from  Port  Toulonse  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  in  that  direction ;  l)ut  although  he  had  some  information  that  there 
were  strange  sail  on  that  coast  and  vessels  had  been  even  seen  hovering  otF  the  port  of 
Louisbonrg  itself  for  weeks,  while  the  ice  was  blocking  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island, 
he  appears  to  have  lulled  himself  to  sleep  and  to  have  awakened  to  a  full  consciovisness 
of  his  danger  only  three  days,  arcording  to  his  own  account,  before  the  fleet  arrived  in 
force  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April '  in  the  roadstead  of  Grabarus  Bay.  His  blind- 
ness for  weeks  before  the  attack  actually  took  place  was  characteristic  of  a  man  who  had 
persisted  in  refusing  assistance  from  Quebec,  when  it  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
governor  of  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1744.  One  colonial  historian  asserts  that  there  was 
a  ball  in  Louisbourg  the  night  before  the  fleet  arrived  in  Gabarus,  and  we  could  well 
believe  this  to  be  a  fact  when  we  consider  the  many  evidences  before  us  of  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance  of  danger  shown  by  the  governor  ixntil  the  English  were  on  the  very 
point  of  landing,  Then,  with  the  fleet  in  view  of  the  ramparts,  bells  were  rung  and 
cannon  fired  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  to  bring 
them  into  the  lown.  Dull  Duchambou  at  last  recognized  his  peril.  He  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  colonial  forces  by  sending  a  detachment  of  150 
men,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Morpain  and  Sieur  Mesilac — the  former  a  famous 
"  corsair," — but  it  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything,  through  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  English  boats.  While  the  French  were  preparing  to  prevent  a 
lauding  in  the  vicinity  of  Flat  Point,  the  English  quickly  retreated  and  made  for  the 
shingle  beach  of  the  little  cove  some  distance  higher  up  the  bay,  known  to  the  French 
as  Anse  de  la  Cormorandiere,  and  to  the  English  as  Freshwater  or  Kenniugton  Cove. 
Here,  before  the  French  detachment  could  reatdi  the  ground,  the  English  colonists  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  landing  under  the  fire  of  their  ships'  cannon.  The  French  were 
forced  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the  town,  after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  they  lost 
several  men,  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  Monsieur  de  la  Boularderie, 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.-'  One  writer  places  the  French  commander  among  the 
number,  but  Mojisieur  Duchambou  does  not  give  his  name,  and  it  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
When  we  review  the  history  of  this  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America 
we  find  that  fortune,  favourable  so  far,  continued  to  smile  on  the  expedition  until  it 
achieved  its  object.  The  whole  force  of  four  thousand  men  were  lauded  without  ditfimilty 
by  the  1st  of  May.  If  Pepperrell  and  his  officers  were  not  skilled  in  the  scientific  methods 
of  investing  a  fortified  town,  at  all  events  they  acted  with  judgment  in  the  steps  they 
took  for  its  reduction.  They  made  their  headquarters  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream  of 
fresh  water  whii  h  descends  near  Flat  Point,  or  Artillery  Cove,  about  two  miles  from  White 
Point.'     In  front  of  their  lines  rose  the  formidable  walls  and  bastions  constructed  on  the 

'  In  Die  printo^I  accounts  of  tlip  oiienitions  there  is  frreat  confusion  as  to  dates.  Most,  altliougii  not  all.  of 
tbis  confusion  will  disappear  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1752  the  new  style  of  reckoning  tiino  was  adopted,  but 
that  its  use  crept  in  gradually,  aonio  retaining  tbo  old,  otliers  using  the  new,  between  which  there  was  a  diftVreQC.3 
of  eleven  days.  Consequently  the  two  dates  of  landing  [at  (.iabarus  Bay],  3()tli  of  April  and  lltb  of  May,  agree 
when  we  take  the  ditfereuce  iwtwoen  the  old  and  new  styles  into  account.     "Can.  Archives,"  1880,  ix. 

-  See  iiifni,  sec.  IX,  for  an  account  of  the  La  I'oulardcric,  who  has  given  his  name  to  a  woll  known  island  at 
the  entranca  of  the  Bras  d'Or  lake. 

■'  See  Plate  IV  at  end  of  this  work  giving  plan  of  the  fortitications  and  Lho  siege  operations  of  1745. 
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plans  of  the  best  engineering  skill  of  the  day.  It  was  impossible  with  their  limited  force 
of  men  and  weak  artillery  to  attack  the  whole  range  of  fortifications  which  extended  from 
the  Dauphin  or  west  gate  to  the  shore,  and  therefore  they  confined  their  efforts  to  effecting 
a  breach  in  the  fortifications  between  the  Dauphin's  and  the  King's  bastions.  With  this 
object  iu  view  they  constructed  four  fascine  batteries  which  were  respectively  situated  at 
distances  of  1,550,  000,  440  and  250  yards  from  the  walls.  The  last,  or  breaching,  battery 
was  made  eighteen  days  after  the  landing  and  did  great  execution  on  the  west  gate. 
Before  this  work,  however,  was  completed  another  fascine  battery,  iiauicd  Titcomb's,  or 
the  northwest  battery — one  of  the  most  effective,  according  to  Duchambon — was  erected 
on  a  rising  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  barachois  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the 
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harbour.  By  the  construction  of  this  battery  the  men  busy  in  the  breaching  battery 
were  enabled  to  finish  tLcir  work  more  rapidly,  since  it  kt^pt  up  a  furious  fire  which 
engaged  all  the  attention  of  the  men  who  defended  the  walls  at  the  Dauphin  bastion. 
But  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege,  on  the  second  day,  there  occurred  an  event 
most  fortunate  for  the  besiegers.  The  grand  or  royal  battery,  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  harbour,  and  a  very  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  defences  of  the  town,  was 
found  suddenly  desc  t  ied  by  the  Frei.  A\.  The  English  and  French  narrati  ves  give  different 
reasons  for  this  hurried  evacuation  of  an  important  work.  The  English  accounts  have 
been  to  the  eff'ect  that  when  Colonel  Vaughan  went  on  a  recounoiteringexpi^dition  around 
the  harbour,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  Ma}',  he  set  fire  to  the  storehouses  at  the 
northeast  arm,  and  as  Ih  se  contained  a  large  quantity  of  pitch  and  other  combustible 
goods,  they  made  great  volumes  of  smoke,  which  enveloped  the  surrounding  country  and 
produi'cd  so  much  consternation  among  the  troops  in  the  grand  battery  into  which  it  was 
carried  that  they  supposed  the  whole  army  was  about  to  attack  them,  and  carelessly  spik- 
ing their  guns  they  fled  precipitately  to  the  shelter  of  the  town.  "When  Vaughan  was 
returning  to  camp  the  next  morning  from  his  expedition  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
there  was  no  flag  flying  over  the  battery,  and  no  smoke  coming  from  its  chimneys;  but 


'  This  list  of  signatures  shows  tlie  Colonial  and  English  officers  who  were  present  at  a  roiincil  of  war  held  on 
Juno  3, 1745,  on  board  Warren's  ship  the  Superbe.    "  Meui.  Hist,  of  Boston,"  ii.  IIS. 
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afraid  of  some  triok  of  the  euomy  he  would  not  venture  near  until  he  bribed  an  Indian 
with  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  approach  as  tlose  as  possible,  as  if  he  were  drunk  or  crazy. 
Finding  everything  perfectly  still  the  Indian  climbed  into  an  embrasure  and  found  the 
battery  di'Serted.  Vaughau  and  his  men  took  possession,  and  as  they  had  no  Hag  with 
them  a  lad  climbed  the  ilagstalf  and  fastened  his  red  coat  at  the  top.'  The  colonists  h(>ld 
the  battery  successfully  until  re  in  force  me  uts  arrived,  although  the  French  commenced  at 
once  firing  on  them  from  the  batteries  of  the  town,  and  a  num})er  of  men  in  seA'eral  boats 
attempted  to  land  and  reoccupy  the  works  which  hnd  bi-en  deserted  in  so  cowardly  a 
manner.  These  boats,  it  is  probable,  were  sent  for  th(>  pixrpose  of  completing  the  spiking 
of  the  cannon  and  carrying  off  the  stores  in  the  battery. 

This  is  the  story  that  has  generally  found  currency  in  English  histories  of  the  siege, 
but  it  would  appear  from  the  very  candid  and  evidently  truthful  narrative  of  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Louisbourg  to  which  I  hav  previously  referred,  that  the  French  troops  in  the 
battery  were  seized  with  fright  the  moment  Vaughan's  force  made  its  appearauce  on  its 
way  to  burn  the  storehouses,  and  immediately  evacuated  the  works  without  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  fire  a  shot,  and  show  an  intention  to  attack."  The  French  governor,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  that  Captaiu  Thiery,  who  had  charge  of  the  battery,  evacuated  it  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war  which  was  called  to  consider  his  state- 
ment that  it  could  not  successfully  resist  for  any  time  an  atta(>k  by  the  eu<^my.  We  are 
also  told  that  Monsieur  Verrier,  the  chief  engineer,  objected  to  the  proposition  to  blow  iip 
the  battery,  and  the  council  yielded  to  his  advice,  the  force  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  when  we  consider  that,  if  left  intact,  it  would  be  of  some  use  to  the  besiegers. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain  that  the  French  left  the  battery  in  great  haste,  and  did  their 
work  of  spiking  the  guns  so  inetFectively  that  these  were  soon  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  siege.  The  history  of  this  afl'air  affords  of  itself  evidence  of  Ducham- 
bon's  carelessness  and  incorapL>tence.  The  fact  that  the  storehouses  were  left,  with  all 
their  contents,  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  besiegers,  shows  that  the  officials  had 
lost  their  heads  as  soon  as  th<i  enemy  had  made  their  appearance  in  force.  These  store- 
houses should  have  been  immediately  destroyed  as  was  done  in  1758.  If  the  battery 
could  not  be  held,  as  Captain  Thiery  believed,  it  should  have  been  blown  up  on  the 
instant.  As  it  was,  however,  the  English  colonists  obtained  easy  possession  of  a  work 
which  was  immediately  used  against  the  town,  and  th(;  first  step  was  taken  towards  facil- 
itating the  entrance  of  the  Ileet  into  the  harbour,  of  which  this  battery  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  defences.  By  another  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  thirty  cannon  were  sub- 
sequently found  near  the  careening  coA'e  on  the  east  side  of  the  northeast  arm,  and  w^ere 
used  in  the  execution  of  a  project  which  the  besiegers  found  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  reduction  of  the  fortress,  and  that  was  the  construction  of  a  battery  at  Lighthouse 
Point  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  island,  which  effectively  prevented  the  English  fleet  from 
coming  into  the  harbour,  and  attacking  the  town  at  close  quarters.  The  difficulties  of 
constructing  the  works  of  the  besiegers  and  carrying  cannnu  and  materials  over  the  rocky, 
swampy  ground  around  Louisbourg  were  enormous  and  entailed  great  hardship  on  the 

'  William  Ttifts,  of  Me^lford,  a<red  IS.  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  in  his  short  aocount  of  the  "Taking  of  Louis- 
bourg," (Boston,  i.  ISOOi  falls  into  the  error  (p.  113)  of  making  this  exploit  of  a  courageous  New  England  lad  an 
episode  of  the  disastrous  attempt  of  tlie  party,  headed  bj'  Captain  B'ooks  some  time  later,  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  island  battery.    See  infra,  next  page. 

'  i'arkman,  ("Atlantic  Monthly,"  April,  p.  .517)  cites  the  words  of  the  inliabitant  of  Louisbourg. 
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colonial  foroes,  howevor  iuurccl  to  severe  labour  mauy  of  them  might  l>o.  One  of  them 
succcssi'ully  devisL'd  a  plan  of  dra^'giug  tho  camioii  l>y  sledges  over  the  uiieveu  surface 
betweeu  Flat  Point  Cove  and  the  besieging  works.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
siege,  however,  the  colonial  troops  showed  an  amount  of  endurance,  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness iu  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  offic  rs  that  no  regular  troops  could  surpass. 
The  ujeii  engaged  iu  rough  sports  even  while  cannon  balls  were  whizzing  around  them, 
and  one  severe  critic  of  the  expedition  has  written  thai,  "this  siege  was  cairied  on  in  a 
tumultuary  manner  resembling  a  Cambridge  commencement."  '  Many  of  them  could 
not  be  provided  with  comfortable  tents  in  eousetjuence  of  the  dearth  of  suitable  material 
in  some  of  ihe  colonies ;-  and  were  obliged  to  liud  protection  iu  camps  rudely  constructed 
of  sod  and  spruce  boughs.  They  performed  their  duties  with  a  recklessness  and  an  indif- 
ference to  danger  which  was  probably  in  a  measure  the  result  of  their  inexperience  in  such 
atfairs.  They  laughed  at  the  scieutiiic  instructions  of  Bastide,  an  eminent  engineer,  who 
arrived,  late  in  the  siege,  from  Annapolis  to  assist  in  the  operations  against  the  fortress. 
Indeed,  no  regular  force  t'ould  hardly  have  performed  the  same  labours  with  as  much 
confidence  and  zeal  as  these  men  animated  by  r.'ligious  as  well  a':  patriotic  motives,  and 
feeling  the  honour  and  prestige  of  New  England  so  deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  thoroughly  colonial  in  its  inception  and  execution. 

By  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  siege  the  batteries  began  to  show  their  work  on  the 
walls  at  the  west  gate,  th  principal  point  of  attack.  Then  occun-ed  another  event  ot 
even  greater  importance  than  the  evacuation  of  the  grand  battery,  and  that  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  man  of  war  Vigilante,  manned  by  five  hundred  men  and  armed  with 
sixty-four  guns,  which  had  arrived  otf  the  harbour  with  a  cargo  of  stores  for  the  town, 
and  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  spring  ship  that  had  been  accidentally  burnt  in 
Brest  harbour  during  the  spring  of  this  year.  This  success  raised  the  hopes  of  the  land 
forces,  who  were  beginning  to  feel  that  unle-s  the  island  battery  was  destroyed  and  the 
fleet  enabled  to  enter  the  harbour  to  join  iu  a  combined  attack  on  the  fortress,  the  siege 
might  continue  indefinit'ly  until  .^uccour  could  arrive  from  France  and  Louisboursr  be 
saved  from  its  perilous  position.  An  attack  that  was  ;uade  on  this  battery  by  a  large 
force  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  and  sixty  men  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
made  prisoners  by  the  Fre.!  h.  This  unfortunate  expedition  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken chiefly  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands  of  Warren  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  a  simultaneous  assault  by  the  army  and  fleet  on  the  fortress,  as  there  was  ev.;ry 
likelihood  of  succour  reaching  the  French  at  any  moment.  The  confident  and  impetuous 
Vaughan  appears  to  have  been  among  the  ardent  promoters  of  this  enterprise,  the  practic- 
ability and  wisdom  of  which  were  doubted  by  the  majority  of  the  (;olonial  oiRcers  except, 
strange  to  say,  by  the  cool  and  judicious  Pepperrell  himself  The  expedition  was  composed 
mostly  of  voluute  -s  from  the  troops  and  transports,  and  was  headed  by  a  Captain 
Brooks  whose  head,  according  to  one  account,  was  sj>lit  in  two  by  a  cutlass  as  he  wa.s  at- 
tempting to  haul  down  the  French  flag  in  the  battery  into  which  it  is  believed  he  and  a 
few  other  brave  fellows  succeeded  iu  forcing  their  way. 


'  Douglass'  "  Summary,"  i.  3-52. 

-  "All  the  ticklenburgh  and  small  canvas  iu  the  provii  ce  was  purchased  by  the  committee  of  war,  but  for  a 
great  part  of  the  tents  they  were  f  Tced  to  buy  common  ozaaburga."— Belknap,  "Hist,  of  New  Hamp.,"  ii.  377  ji. 
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It  bocamo  theu  au  absolute  necessity  that  a  battery  on  Lighthouse  Point  should  be 
built  without  delay,  aud  after  herculean  exertions  caimon  were  dragged  over  the  preci- 
pitous hills  and  dangerous  morasses  to  the  chosen  place.  A  mortar  was  brought  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  artillery,  aud  then  day  by  day  the  battery  aud  fleet  kept  up  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  the  island  work  until  its  lire  slackened,  its  walls  began  to  fall,  and  it  was 
becoming  rapidly  useless.  By  the  eleventh  of  June  the  fate  of  the  town  was  practically 
d'-.'ided.  The  French  garrison,  worn  out  by  their  exertions,  saw  the  breaches  at  the  west 
gate  and  the  adjacent  d'^ences  daily  vvid»-ning.  the  guns  of  the  circular  battery  almost 
silenced,  all  the  buildings  in  the  town  riddled  with  shot  and  hardly  lit  to  live  in,  the 
island  battery  on  the  point  of  total  destruction,  and  the  land  and  naval  force:^  of  the  enemy 
making  preparations  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  fortress.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture 
that  Pepperrell  and  Warren  decided  on  a  piece  of  strategy  which  they  thought  would  pro- 
bably be  effective  in  dish'^artening  the  French  garrison.  A  body  of  Indians  having  not 
long  before  barb'irously  tortured  and  killed  a  few  of  the  colonial  troops  whom  they  had 
siirprised  at  Petit  Lorembec,  it  was  determined  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of 
M.  Duchambon  by  means  of  the  late  commandant  of  the  Vigilante,  whose  loss,  the  Eng- 
lish suspected,  was  still  unknown  to  the  French.  This  olhcer,  the  Marquis  de  Maison- 
fort,  was  given  proof  of  the  kindly  treatment  of  the  French  prisoners  on  board  the  English 
vessels,  and  was  then  asked  to  writ'  informing  the  French  governor  of  the  fact  and  asking 
similar  treatment  for  the  English  prisoners.  When  the  French  cooimandant  and  his  otli- 
cers  received  this  information  they  expressed  their  surprise  and  consternation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bearer  of  the  letter  who  they  thought  was  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
M.  Duchambon  in  his  reply  disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians 
whom  he  would  do  his  best  to  warn  against  committing  such  acts  in  thi'  future,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  English  prisoners  in  his  hands,  sick  or  wounded, 
had  always  received  as  many  attentions  as  if  they  were  subjects  of  the  French  king.  The 
flag  of  truce,  however,  had  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  it  should  have  upon 
the  garrison  aud  people  of  Louisbourg.  As  if  their  condition  was  not  already  sii.iiciently 
distressing,  they  heard  now  for  thi>  first  time  that  the  ship  which  they  hud  been  hoping 
might  evade  the  blockading  fleet  and  make  its  way  into  port,  was  actually  in  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  the  enemy,  and  its  very  guns  directed  against  the  town  which  it  was  intended  to 
assist.  Without  a  prospect  of  speedy  assistance  from  France,  the  situation  of  the  French 
became  more  gloomy,  while  that  of  the  besieging  forces  was  improved  by  additions  to  the 
ships.  Warren  had  been  reinforced  by  vessels  from  Newfoundland  aiid  England,  and  had 
now  under  his  orders  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships  armed  in  all  with  five  hundred  guns,  iuclud-  ' 
iug  the  Vigilante,  aud  exclusive  of  the  colonial  vessels.'  It  was  decided  to  make  a  general 
assault  on  the  fifteenth  of  .June  and  accordingly  all  the  ships  were  ranged  in  a  line  off  the 
harbour,  and  the  troops  mustered  in  full  force,  when  Duchambon,  recognizing  the  uso- 
lessiiess  of  further  resistance,  opened  negotiations  with  Peppjrrell  and  Warren,  and  agreed 

'  Douglass,  "  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements"  (i.  3.51,  n)  enumerates  tin'  Eugliali  fleet  as  follows:  Com- 
motlorc  Warrep's  West  India  fleet — the  Superbe  of  .">0  guns,  the  Launcost' 'U  of  40,  and  the  Mormaid  of  40;  the 
Vigilante  of  04,  manned  after  the  capture  on  'Shiy  lit  hy  New  Enj;laud  men  mostly.  May  22,  the  Princess  Mary 
of  CO  aud  the  Hector  of  4*^,  from  England  ri(t  Boston.  .June  10,  the  ( 'liester  of  50,  from  England,  .lune  12,  the 
Canterbury  of  00,  the  Sunderland  of  40,  and  the  l^ark  of  40,  all  called  in  from  Newfoundland  ;  the  Elthamof  40, 
called  in  from  convoying  thf  Now  England  ma.stships  for  England- 
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to  surrender  the  towu  on  the  condition  that  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  .Tun"  the  17th  General  Pepperrell  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
army  through  the  west  or  Dauphin  gate  into  the  town,  and  received  the  keys  from  the 
commandant,  who,  with  his  garrison  drawn  up  in  line,  received  him  in  the  King"s 
bastion.  Warren,  after  taking  possession  of  the  Island  battery,  which  had  so  long  proved 
a  formidable  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  fleet,  came  iuLo  the  harbour,  and  (hen  amid 
a  general  salute  from  the  ships  and  l)atteries  the  English  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  vi'alls  of 
the  Fren -h  fortress.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  English  the 
French  flag  was  kept  for  a  few  days  on  the  .itadol  with  the  view  of  deceiving  any 
I'^rcnch  vessels  that  might  make  the  port.     This  strategem  had  a  remarkable  success,  for  it 


'  The  express  terms  of  the  capitulation  are  set  forth  in  ihe  t'uIlowiuL'  ultiiuauim  from  I'epperrell  and  V/arren 

to  iHiL'liamlioii:  .         -_,. 

"  Cam  I'  iiErorE  fjorisRorKo,  lOtli  June,  1(4.d- 

'•  1st.  That  if  your  own  viv-sels  sluill  1)0  found  insuflieient  for  tlui  transportation  of  your  persons  aud  proposed 
offects  to  Fraufo,  wo  will  supply  such  a  number  of  other  vessels  as  may  tie  sulli('ient  for  that  purpose;  also,  any 
provisions  necessary  for  the  voya,L;e  whioli  you  cannot  furnish  yourselvts  \\ itli. 

"2nd.  Tliatall  the  commissioned  oflicers  iielontrinir  to  the  .■.'arrison  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  may 
remain  in  their  houses,  with  their  families,  and  enjoy  the.  free  exen-ise  of  their  reliirion,  and  no  person  shall  1)6 
8ulfore<l  to  misuse  or  molest  any  of  tiiem  till  su.,:li  time  as  they  can  eonvonieuily  be  transported  to  Franco. 

'•"r,l.  That  the  non-commissioned  officers  antl  soldier-  shall,  immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  tlio  town  and 
fortress,  be  put  on  board  his  Britannic  Majesty's  sliips,  till  they  all  be  transported  to  France. 

"4th.  That  all  your  sick  and  wounded  shall  be  taken  tender  care  of  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own. 

"5th.  That  the  commander-in-chief,  now  in  garrison,  shall  have  liberty  to  send  off  covered  wagons,  to  be  inspected 
only  by  one  ollicer  of  fn.rs,  that  no  warlike  stores  may  be  contained  therein. 

"Ctli.  That  if  there  be  any  persons  in  the  town  or  j^'arrison  which  may  desire  sliall  not  be  seen  by  us,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  go  olf  masked. 

''  7th.  The  above  we  do  consent  to  and  promise,  upon  your  compliance  with  the  following  comlitions  : 

"  1.  That  the  said  surrender,  and  duo  performance  of  every  part  of  the  aforesaid  p.remises,  be  made  and  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 

"  "J.  That,  as  a  security  for  tlie  punctual  performani'O  of  the  same,  the  islaml  battery,  or  one  of  the  batteries  of 
tiie  town,  shall  be  delivered,  together  with  the,  warlike  stores  ihorennto  belonging,  into  the  possessioi;  of  his 
I'ritannic  Majesty's  troops  before U  o'clock  this  evening. 

"  3.  Tliat  his  r.aii'  Pritannic  .Majesty's  ships  of  'var  now  lying  before  the  port  shall  be  [Xirmitted  to  enter  the 
harbour  of  Louisbourg  without  any  molestation,  as  soon  after  .-•.-c  of  the  clock  this  afternouii  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  said  shi[is  shall  think  fit. 

"  -1.  Tiiat  none  of  theoflicers,  soldiers  nor  inlialtitants  in  liouisljourg,  who  are  subj(H'ts  of  the  French  king,  shall 
take  up  arms  against  his  Britannic  Majesty,  nor  any  of  his  allies,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  of 
twelve  months  from  this  time. 

"5.  That  all  subjects  of  his  Britaunii^  Majesty,  who  are  now  prisoners  with  you,  shall  be  iuiaiediately 
delivered  up  to  us. 

"  In  case  of  your  non-compliance  with  these  conditions^  we  lieclino  any  further  treaty  with  you  on  the  alfair, 
and  shall  decide  the  matter  by  our  arms,  and  are,  etc." 

Governor  Duchambon  accepted  the  terms  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  (ieneral 
Pepperrell : 

"Sii!,  — I  have  yours,  by  an  hostage,  signifying  your  assent  to  the  surrender  of  the  town  au<l  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg, and  the  territories  adjacent,  etc.,  on  the  terms  this  day  proposed  to  you  by  Cummodore  Warren  and  myself, 
excepting  only  that  you  desire  your  troops  may  march  out  of  the  garrison  with  their  arms,  and  colours  Hying,  to  be 
then  delivered  into  our  custody  till  the  said  ti oops' arrival  in  France,  at  which  time  to  have  them  returned  i>) 
tliem— which  I  consent  to,  and  send  you  an  hostage  for  the  performance  of  what  we  liave  promised ;  and  have 
sent  to  Commodore  Warren,  that,  if  he  consents  to  it,  he  would  send  a  detachment  on  shore  to  take  iwssessio-  of 
the  islam!  battery.''  On  the  same  day  Commcdore  Warren  agreed  to  the  same  conditions,  '' on  coiuideratiou  of 
your  gallant  defence.'  Parsons'  "Life  of  rep[)errell,"  'Jo-"Ji>,  and  llie  t^uebec  "  Collection  de  documents  relatifs  & 
I'histoire  de  la  Xouvelle-France,"  iii,  221-22(3,  publish  this  correspondence  in  full. 
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led  to  the  capture  of  several  ships  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  valued  at  c£17o,000 
sterling;  but  the  most  iraportant  prize  was  tlie  frigate  "  Kotre  Dame  de  la  Delivraiice," 
laden  wiLh  catao  under  which  were  hidden  nearly  two  millions  of  Peruvian  dollars, 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  ingots  and  bars,  probably  four  million 
dollars  altogether.  Among  the  passen^-ers  was  a  distinguished  scientilii-  man,  Don  Antonio 
De  Ulloa,  who  had  been  asso'  latcd  with  some  members  of  the  Iloyal  Academy  of  Science  ; 
at  Paris  in  measuring  an  a'-cof  the  meridian  under  the  equator  in  South  America.  Two 
other  French  frigates,  the  Marc^uis  d'Antin  au''  the  Loiiis  Erasme,  which  were  in  com- 
pany with  the  Delivrance,  had  been  captured  with  their  rich  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver 
by  some  English  privateers  live  d;>grees  to  the  westward  of  the  Lsland  of  Flores,  and  the 
captain  of  the  latter  vessel,  which  received  much  damage  in  the  action,  considered  it  most 
expedient  to  seek  safety  at  Louisbourg,  where  he  (Xinfulently  expected  i^  find  a  consider- 
able French  lleet  at  a  time  when  France  w'as  at  war  with  a  maritime  power.  DeUlloa 
has  left  us  an  interesting  accouut '  of  his  voyages  in  South  America,  and  of  his  visit  to 
Louisbourg  under  circnimstances  dishearteuina'  to  men  who  thought  they  were  in  safety 
until  they  found  their  vessel  w^as  a  prize  to  two  English  men-of  war,  the  Sunderland  and 
Chester.  DeUlloa  was  treated  with  every  consideration  due  to  so  <'minent  a  man,  and  all 
his  scientific  papers  were  carefully  preserved  and  handed  back  to  him  on  his  arrival  in 
Loudon. 

When  the  English  colonists  surveyed  the  state  of  the  town  they  had  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  execution  that  their  ta'tille^'v  had  done  in  every  part.  "  All  the  houses,"  says 
one  eye  witness,-  "  one  only  excepted,  had  some  shot  through  them  more  or  less  ;  some  had 
their  roofs  beat  down  with  bombs  ;  as  for  the  famous  citadel  and  hospital,  they  were  almost 
demolished  by  bombs  nnd  shot." 

By  the  articles  of  capitnlation  the  garrison  and  residejifs  of  Louisbourg  were  to  be 
transported  to  France  as  so  )n  as  possible  on  condition  that  none  of  them  who  were  sub- 
jects of  the  French  king  should  take  up  arms  against  England  or  any  of  her  allies  for 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  do -ument.  Altogether  six  hundred  and  lifty  veteran 
troops,  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  militia,  the  crew  of  th-  Vigilante —live  hundred  and 
sixty  altogether — and  two  thousand  inhabitants,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  subsequently 
embarked  for  Rochefort.  A  disin'pancy  exists  between  the  English  and  French  accounts 
as  to  the  number  of  French  killed  during  the  siege.  Duchamlon  states  it  to  be  iifty,  and 
adds  that  ninety-live  were  wounded  and  very  many  ill  on  accouut  of  the  hardships  they 
suffered.  li  is  generally  believed  that  the  number  of  killed  w^as  greater,  but  there  are  no 
reliable  data  at  hand.  The  total  loss  of  the  English,  including  the  number  of  those  who 
died  from  dysentery  and  other  complaints  diu*  to  exposure  and  severe  toil  on  the  damp 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  given  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  all. 
Seventy-six  cannon  and  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  mtmitions 
of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Dnchamboii  declares  also  that  he  had  only  a 
small  quantity  of  powder  left  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  he  had  actually 
used  sixty-seven  thousand  kegs,  but,  as  an  historian  '  of  the  siege  very  truly  says,  "this 
statement  is  incredible,  for  supposing  that  each  keg  contained  only  twenty-five  pounds, 


'  See  Apjv.  X  to  this  work  for  a  reference  to  Iiis  work  giviug  his  impressions  of  Louisbourg. 

-  Gibsiu,  "Journal  of  tlie  Siege." 

^  Brown,  "  Hist,  of  Cai)e  Breton,'  p.  2a4. 
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he  must  iu  this  case  have  expended  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  powder  in  forty- 
eight  days,  or  fiiteen  tons  per  day."  WL'ni  we  carefully  read  the  governor's  report, 
written  on  the  2nd  of  September,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  endeavours  to  exaggerate  any 
fact  that  may  create  the  impression  that  he  made  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  the  town 
falling-  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Whatever  mistakes  he  made  previous  to  the  siege, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  fought  bravely  for  the  town  afterwards,  despite  the  difliculHes 
that  surrounded  him.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  other  parts  of  the 
island.  The  settlements  of  Port  Toulouse,  Port  Dauphin  and  Inganiche  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  one  before  and  the  others  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  by  vessels 
detailed  for  that  purpose  by  Commodore  Warren.  The  governor's  attempt  to  recall  a 
considerable  number  of  Canadians  and  Indians  who  had  been  sent  under  a  Canadian  offi- 
cer, Sieur  Marin,  to  attack  Port  Royal  was  unsuccessful.  Some  small  bodies  of  French 
and  Indians  attempted  to  harass  the  colonial  troops,  as  the  siege  went  on,  but  they  were 
easily  repulsed  and  scattered.  The  soldiers  and  militia  fought  courageously,  but  it  is  said, 
the  officers  had  no  confidence  in  their  men  since  the  mutiny  and  prevented  the  com- 
mandaut  from  ordering  more  than  one  sortie,  and  that  was  practically  a  failure.  The 
governor,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  "  render  justice  to  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
and  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  inhabitants  who  defended  the  place,  all  of  whom  have  gen- 
erally supported  the  labours  of  the  siege  with  a  courage  without  parallel  during  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  days  it  lasted," — the  figures  here  given  being  another  evidence  of 
his  inaccuracy  in  all  matters  of  statistics.  The  brave  conduct  of  the  garrison  cannot,  with 
all  the  evidence  before  us,  be  denied,  and  had  Duchambon  showai  any  foresight  bel'ore  the 
expedition  arrived,  the  colonial  troops  would  probably  have  found  ihe  task  before  them 
much  more  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  siege  had  lasted  in  all  forty-seven  days  and  must  always  be  remembered  as 
among  the  most  glorious  exploits  ever  ac-hieved  by  a  body  of  volunteers.  When  the 
news  reached  England  and  the  colonies  thera  were  general  rejoicings  at  so  great  a 
victory.  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  illuminated,  and  public  thanksgivings 
were  offered  in  all  the  churches  of  New  England  for  this  memorable  triumph  of  colonial 
Iroops.  In  the  parent  state  it  created  much  enthusiasm  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind 
was  dismayed  by  the  news  of  disaster  on  the  continent,  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  ixnresi 
abroad  throughout  the  British  islands.  Cannon  th'indered  from  the  Tower  and  the  Park, 
while  ihe  city  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  r(\sounded  with  the  huzzas  of  joyous  proces- 
sions of  (Citizens  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  success  of  their  fellow  countryra(in  iu  the 
new  world.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  this  victory  to  be  forgotten  ;  for  when, 
a  few  years  later,  the  American  colonies  had  asserted  their  independence  of  England,  and 
the  question  of  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  came  up  incidentally  in  a  discussion  in  the 
British  Parliament,  it  was  attempted  to  give  all  the  credit  to  Commodore  Warr.'u  and 
ignore  the  all  important  part  performed  by  thi>  colonial  expedition,  Some  English  his- 
torians iu  later  times  have  not  thought  it  worth  A\hile  to  mention  this  victory,  which 
Smollett  considered  ''the  most  imjwrtant  achi  "vement  of  the  war  of  1V45."  Even  Grreen, 
iu  his  "History  of  the  lilnglish  People"— a  worK  remarKa])le  for  its  scholarly  and  lucid  style 
— speaks  of  the  capture  of  Louisberg  {sir)  by  Amherst  and  Wolfe  as  'a  brilliant  success," 
Init  he  forgot  in  the  pr(>vious  i>art  of  his  work,  when  writing  of  the  year  of  Fontcnoy,  of 
its  successes   and  failures,  to  mention  the  triumph  of  the  colonial   troops  on  the  western 
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continent.  The  writer  has  now  before  him  a  new  encyclopaedia'  just  issued  by  the 
European  press,  and  turning  lo  the  subject  of  Louisbourg  we  iind  that  "it  was  strongly 
fortified  under  the  French  but  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1703" — a  statement  not  only 
remarkable  for  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  1745,  but  ibr  the  inaccuracy  of  the  date 
given  in  the  second  instance.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  especially  when  the  matter  is  one 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  history  or  the  geography  of  a  colony. 

As  respects  I'epperrell  and  Warren,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  depreciate  the  claim.?  of 
one,  in  order  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  the  other.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
not  of  controversy  that  the  expedition  was  conceived,  carried  out,  and  actually  on  its  way 
to  Louisbourg  before  Warren  made  his  appearance.  In  fact,  when  it  had  started,  Pepper- 
rell  heard  of  the  refusal  of  the  English  Commodore  to  sail  without  orders,  and  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  he  would  come  at  all.  Like  a  true  English  sailor,  when  ho  joined  the 
expedition  he  supported  it  with  all  his  energy  and  ability.  Withottt  his  blockade  of  the 
port,  the  Vigilante  could  not  have  been  taken.  Li  fact,  so  effective  was  the  blockade',  that 
during  the  siege  only  one  small  vessel,  "a  snow"  from  Bordeaux,  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  fleet,  and  entering  the  port  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  His  presence 
not  only  gave  confidence  to  the  colonial  troops  but  worried  the  garrison,  who  fi^lt  that  as 
long  as  his  fleet  lay  off  the  harbour  thert^  was  little  prospect  of  aid  reaching  them  from 
Canada  or  France.  All  the  heavy  and  dangerous  work,  however,  fell  on  the  colonial 
troops,  and  had  it  not  been  lor  their  succt\ssfiil  elForts  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  Light- 
hoixse  Point,  and  mount  it  with  cannon  under  great  difficulties,  they  would  never  have 
been  able  to  weaken  the  island  battery  so  as  to  enable  the  fleet  to  take  part  in  the  goiieral 
assault  that  was  contemplated  when  Duchambon  decided  to  surrender  the  town.  All 
that  W^arren  was  able  to  do  for  the  land  fones  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege  operations  was 
to  send  them  a  few  gunners  and  supplement  their  supply  of  powder  which  very  soon  ran 
short.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  had  not  the  colonial  expedition  received 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  the  result  woixld  have  been  problematical,  though, 
when  we  consider  the  spirit  that  promi)ted  the  colonial  expedition  and  the  determination 
that  was  exhibited  from  its  beginning  to  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  we  can  well  believe 
that  they  woiild  not  hastily  have  given  up  the  contest.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  spec- 
ulation in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  colonial  troops  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  as  a 
result  of  their  hardihood  and  pin.  k,  and  while  Warren  did  his  duty  as  a  brave  sailor  and 
his  fleet  was  most  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  it  is  after  all  to  the  land 
force  and  not  to  him  that  the  chief  honoitr  is  due.  It  was  then  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  I'higlish  Commodore  that  when  he  presented  himself  with  Creni'ral  IVpperrell  iii 
Boston,  nearly  a  year  later,  that  they  should  be  both  handsora'ly  received  and  piil)licly 
thanked  by  the  general  iroitncil  of  Massachussetts'  i5ay  for  the  great  services  they  had 
rendered  to  England  and  her  colonial  peoples. 

Cxreat  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  army  rec(Mving  no  share  whatever 
of  the  great  treasure  which  was  captured  in  the  Delivran(>e  and  other  ships,  and  was 
divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  British  oflicers  and  sailors  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary naval  rules,  which  might  well  have  been  modified  ixnder  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances.    The  colonial  forces  were  also  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  booty  they  found  in 

'  "The  Mmlern  Cyclopedia,"  (London  I8!)0-91)  o.iitiul  by  CJiarle.s  AunaiMlale,  M.A„  fiLT). 
'  See  App.  X  t<)  this  \Vfirl<. 
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Louisbourg,  where  the  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  poor  and  had  few  valuables 
which  their  captors  could  steal  ;  but  as  a  mattt-r  of  fact  Pepperrell  and  Warren  promised 
that  the  inhabitants  and  their  families  could  depend  "on  meeting  the  best  treatment,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  sulfered  to  give  them  the  least  disturbauce.''  Not  only  were  the  col- 
onial troops  disappointed  in  not  linding  any  "  loot '' — to  use  a  word  familiar  a  century 
later — but  the  governmeu!;  of  Massachusetts  saw  itself  in  extreme  financial  difficulties, 
largely  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenditures  incurred  by  an  already  crippled  province 
for  the  Louisbourg  expedition.  It  was  not  until  over  three  years  had  passed  away  and  it  was 
decided  to  restore  Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  that  the  imperial  government  fottnd  it  expe- 
dient to  appease  the  colonists  by  reimbttrsiug  them  for  their  expenses  in  winning  a  vic- 
tory, rendered  worthless  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1749,  the  sum  of  i;i8-3,649 
sterling  arrived  in  Boston,  in  the  shape  of  six  hitndred  and  fifty  three  thousand  ounces  of 
silver,  and  ten  tons  of  copper,  which  were  carried  in  waggons  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  and  subsequently  divided  among  the  governments  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachtisi'tts — the  latter  deservedly  and  legally  receiving  the 
greater  portion.  Those  were  days  of  paper  money,  when  men  thought  they  could  get 
rich  and  pay  their  debts  by  the  fresh  issties  of  paper  whenever  the  treasury  was  empty, 
and  chielly  owing  to  the  elforts  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  historian,  a  wise  and  energetic 
ptiblic  man  who  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  the  time,  and  subsequently 
royal  governor  and  chief  justice  during  his  residence  in  the  colony,  the  money  paid  to 
Massachusetts  was  used  to  btiy  up  and  cancel  the  d(>preciated  paper  currency.' 

Before  we  resume  the  history  of  Cape  Breton  and  narrate  the  events  in  Europe 
which  led  to  its  eventually  becoming  a  permanent  possession  of  England,  it  is  but  due  to 
the  laen  who  took  part  in  this  memorable  episode  of  colonial  history  to  tell  somethiu"-  of 
their  subsequi'ut  career.  The  colonial  forces,  for  the  greater  part,  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  L^-nsbourg  all  the  following  winter  until  the  arri .  il  of  a  garrison  of  regtilar  troops 
IVom  England.  Immediatt-ly  after  the  tail  of  the  town,  the  weather,  which  had  been 
remarkably  fr  je  for  seven  weeks  from  fogs  and  rain,  became  damp  and  unhealthy,  with 
the  unfortvniate  effect  that  the  troops,  ^vorii  out  by  fatigue  for  weeks,  succumbed  to 
dysentery,  and  several  hitndrcds  found  a  grave  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  town  and 
1  he  rocky  beach,  known  as  Point  Hrchefort.  In  the  spring,  a,s  soon  as  troops  arrived 
I'ronr  Gibraltar,  "Warren  and  repperrell,  w^ho  had  acted  as  Joint  gov<^ruors  until  that  time, 
went  to  Boston,  and,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  citizens,  the  former  proceeded  to 
l']ngland.  Before  this,  however,  he  had  been  i)romoted  for  his  services  at  Louisbouro-  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  ef  the  blue.  In  1747  he  distiguishcd  himself  in  the  great  naval 
light  off  Cape  Finisterre,  in  which  he  and  Anson  defeated  a  large  French  lleet  under 
Jonquiere  and  St.  'leorge.  A  monument  to  his  -  i.'mory  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  that 
Walhalla  of  England's  great  men,  tdls  us  that  he  died  in  the  forty-ninth  joar  of  liis  ao-e, 
"  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  vice-admiral  of  the  red  squadron  of  the  British  Jleet,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster."  -     Captain  Tyiig,  who  commanded 

'See  t'ar.aon's  '' liifo  of  Pepperinll,"  207  ■,  '' Ilntehin.soir.s  History"  ii.  :;94-'!!t0;  "  .\p()lotoi)'s  Cvclopwilia  of 
Ainpriciin  Biojiraphy,"  art.  "  llntcliinson." 

'  Vahm  I'linsons.  in  liis  "Life  of  IVpiierrell,"  is  not  rnrrert  wlion  Iki  irivps  a  liaronetoy  to  Warren.  Itelknan 
"  History  of  New  Ilampsliire,"  ii.  2l'3,  makes  the  same  mistake.  Mnniopli  qiioto><  tlie  Pi>itaph  in  We.stminator 
AlUwy  (History,  ii.  OO-im,  and  .saya  that  tlie  ai.stinctiouof  tlie  Uatli  wu.s  "hut  rarely  he.stovve<l  "  in  those  dav.s. 
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the  naval  coutingont  of  the  New  England  expedition,  does  not  afterwards  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  times ;  but  the  officer  next  in  rank,  Captain  Rous  of  th(>  Shirley  galley,  a 
two-masted  vessel,  with  twenty-four  guns,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  royal  sloop 
Mermaid  in  the  capture  of  th'?  Vigilante,'  and  after  the  capture  of  the  town  he  carried 
duplicate  despatches  communicating  th(>  news  to  the  government  of  England,  where  his 
vessel  was  taken  into  the  British  service,  and  he  himself  received  a  commission  as  post 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.  lie  took  part  in  various  expeditions  for  the  reduction  of 
French  America,  and  assisted  in  the  second  siege  of  Louisliourg.  It  was  on  board  his 
ship  that  General  Wolfe  issued  his  last  order  belbre  proceeding  to  ascend  the  heights  of 
Quebec.  He  became,  in  later  life,  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  Halifax,  at  the  foundation  of  which  he  was  present  as  a  commander 
of  one  of  the  ships  that  accompanied  Governor  Cornwallis  to  the  province.  Of  all  the 
officers  of  the  colonial  land  forces  General  Wolcott  was  the  most  advanced  in  years,  but 
he  lived  to  speak  of  this  memorable  expedition  until  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  to 
fill  the  responsible  position  of  governor  of  his  province.-  His  name  has  been  render'^d 
famous,  not  only  by  his  part  in  the  Louisbourg  siege,  but  by  his  grandson,  who  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  Liei\tenant-Colonel  Moulton,  who  had 
seen  much  service  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians  previous  to  174.3,  filled  several  important 
positions  in  the  town  of  York,  a  place  full  of  historic  memories,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
Among  the  tombstones  of  the  l)urying  ground,  wht^re  the  grass  grows  rank  and  matted, 
there  is  one  on  which  can  still  be  deciphered,  with  a  little  trouble,  the  name,  and  part  of 
the  epitaph,  of  one  of  those  stern  old  Puritan  ministers  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Louisbourg.     The  whole  epitaph  once  read  as  follows  : 

'■  IIciC  lies  the  body  of  llie 

REVD.  SAMTKL  .MOODY,  A.  M. 

The  zealous,  I'aitlit'ul.  and  succcssi'iil  juislor  of  tlie 

I''irst  ("luu'C'li  of  C'iiiist  in  Yoik. 

AVas  born  in  Newbury,  Jaiunxiy  4tii,  1675. 

(xraduatpd  161*7.     Came  hither,  ^lay  16lh. 

I>ied  liore  November  loth,  1747. 

I-'or  his  fiiilhcr  charaetoi-  road  ;hc  -\id  CociiiUiians, 

?>vd  chapter  and  (ir.st  six  voi'scs." 

This  old  clergyman  of  York,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Pepperrell,  appears  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  his  prayers,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
ask  a  blessing  at  a  l)anquet  given  by  the  general  to  his  officers  at  Louisbourg,  in  celebra- 
tion of  its  capture,  the  guests  awaited  his  performance  with  fear  and  trembling;  but 
greatly  to  their  surprise,  instead  of  th<!  long,  tediovxs  grace  tliey  expected,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  few  memorable  words  wliich  ai)pear  now  to  have  given  him  a  position  in 
history  that    none  of  his  prolix  sermons  or  supplications  could   possibly  have   done. 

'  A  galley  is  described  ;is  nsnaUy  a  .snow,  a.s  tiie  largest  t\vi)-ni?.sted  vcsspl.s  were  oftoii  calieb  and  would  sooni 
to  liavo  carried  all  her  guns  on  a  continuous  deck,  without  the  higher  tiers  at  the  end,  whicli  was  cu.stouiary  with 
frigates,  built  low  only  at  the  waist-  See  I'reble,  "  N.  K.  II.  I'c  C,m\.  Reg.,"  ISOS,  p.  3!>6,  cited  by  the  "  Nar.  it  CVit. 
Hist,  of  Am.,'"  V.  4:iS,  n.     (".  11.  Smith  ((''>.  41 1 )  has  inaccurately  given  credit  to  Tyng  for  this  exploit. 

''  Mr.  D-  Urymner  ("Can.  Archive.s,"  l^SO)  ap[»Ars  to  tlnnk  Wolcott  wa.s  governor  when  ho  joined  the  expe- 
ditiou;  tlie  lx«t  authorities  mention  him  as  deputy  go' ernor. 
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"  Good  God,"  he  said,  "we  have  so  many  things  to  thank  you  ior,  that  time  will  be 
iniinilely  too  short  to  do  it ;  we  must  therefore  leave  it  ibr  the  work  of  eternity.  Bless 
onr  food  and  fellowship  upon  this  joyful  oc(;asion,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Meserve,  who  originated  the  plan  of  moving  the  cannon  and 
heavy  material  of  war  by  sledges,  was  engaged  in  IToO  in  the  expedition  commanded 
by  Abercromby  and  Winslow  and  subsequently  took  part  in  the  second  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg  in  charge  of  a  number  of  ship  carpenters  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  —  he  being 
himself  a  ship  carpenter  by  vocation — and  died  there  from  an  attack  of  small  pox,  which 
also  carried  oil' many  others.  Colonel  Bradstreet  mad'i  his  name  famous  in  after  years  by 
his  inilitarv  genius,  lirst  developed  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  lie  became  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign  ibr  the  reduction  of  French 
Canada.  In  IToit  he  took  and  destroyed  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario  which,  says  the 
eminent  historian  of  those  times,  was '■  the  heaviest  blow,  next  to  Loui.sbourg,  that  the 
French  had  yet  received,"  since  it  meant  that  "  their  command  of  Lake  Ontario  was  gone," 
and  '■  New  France  was  cut  in  two  and  unless  the  severed  parts  could  .speedily  reunite,  all 
the  posts  of  the  interior  would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy."  '  Colonel  Richard  Gridley, 
who  was  the  artillery  man  of  the  Louisbourg  expedition  par  excellence,  distinguished  himself 
at  Bunker  Hill  when  in  later  Hmes,  the  same  undaunted  class  of  men  who  followed 
rcpperrell  to  Cape  Breton  stood  so  successfully  the  shock  of  their  first  great  encounter 
with  the  regular  forces  of  England.  Brigadier-General  Waldo,  who  was  third  in  rank  at 
Louisbourg,  commanded  one  of  the  Maine  regiments  which  formed  part  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  that  Massachusetts  organized  in  1746  and  1T4T  under  the  inspiration  of 
Shirley,  for  the  object  of  laying  siege  to  Crown  Point,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  to  France.  Colonel  Titcomb 
who  gaA'c  a  name  to  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  besieging  forces,  served  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  died  a  soldier's  death  in  the  memorable  battle  at  Lake  George, 
where  William  Johnson  -  of  New  York — a  nephew  of  Admi'al  Warren  and  a  famous 
character  in  colonial  history — and  I'hineas  Lyman  of  Connecticut — a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  a  soldier  by  the  necessity  of  those  times — defeated  the  Baron  Dieskau  at  the  head  of 
a  large  Ibrce  of  French  and  Indians. 

Nor  can  we  wi'll  pass  by,  in  this  connectioii,  the  name  of  another  ollicer — Captain 
Cobb  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment — who  afterwards  took  part  in  the  siege  of  1758,  and 
occupied  a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  Sylvanus 
Cobb  of  Plymouth,  New  Enuland — sometimes  incorrectly  called  Sylvester — was  a  captain 
in  Gorham's  fon-e.  It  is  said  that  his  company  was  the  first  that  appeared  in  Boston  in 
response  to  the  call  for  men  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  He  served  with  distinction 
hroughout  the  siege  and  subsequently  remained  in  the  public  service  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  commanded  a  provincial  armed  vessel  that  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  1747-8  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  In  1758  he  conducted  Wolfe  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  Louisbourg.  As 
they  neared  the  shore  under  a  heavy  fire — the  General  and  Cobb  alone  standing  on  the 
deck,  the  latter  at  the  helm — General  Wolfe  observed  that  they  had  approached  as  near 


'  Parkinan,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  ii.  129. 

'-'  Usher  Parsons  is  incorrect  in  saying  (p.  :>5'-)  that  Sir  W.  .lohnson  was  apfKiinted  "govornor  of  Upirnr  Canatla, 
1790."  General  Sinicou  was  lieutenant-governor  of  that  province  at  that  time.  .See  "fyclopiedia  of  Am.  Bic>g- 
laphy"'  (Art.  Johnson)  where  the  inaccuracy  is  pointed  out. 
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as  he  wished  for  his  purpose.  Oobb  made  another  tack,  and  as  they  went  about  the  Gen- 
eral remarked,  "Well,  Cobb,  I  shall  not  doubt  that  you  will  carry  me  near  enough." 
Cobb  went  back  to  Plymouth  alter  the  campaign,  but  he  was  heard  of  subsequently  at 
Liverpool,  in  Nova  Scotia,  wheri-  he  is  said  to  hav((  built  a  house.  Ho  died  of  a  prevalent 
epidemic  at  the  siege  of  Havana  in  170:2,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  not  met  a  sol- 
dier's fate  at  the  cannon's  mouth.' 

The  leader  of  the  New  England  forces,  without  whose  personal  popularitj^,  excellent 
Judgment,  and  cool  courage  the  expi'dition  could  never  have  bjen  successful,  was 
rewarded  by  the  English  government  with  a  baronetcy,  the  first  distinction  of  the  kind 
ever  given  to  a  colonist.  His  subsequent  pul)lic  career  until  his  death  at  tlie  age  of  sixty- 
three,  on  the  (ith  of  July,  17-j9 — only  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
independence — was  distinguished  by  the  same  fidelity  to  the  British  crown  and  affec- 
tion for  his  native  coixntry,  that  had  induced  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  expedition  of 
1*745  He  gave  up  his  time  and  exp^'uded  much  of  his  money  in  assisting  his  country- 
men in  their  etibrt  to  drive  France  from  America,  and  through  his  instrumentality  one  of 
the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  navj%  the  America,  was  built  in  a  shipyard  of  New  Eng- 
land and  a  royal  regiment  raised  to  assist  in  the  operations  in  North  America.  No  man  ever 
died  more  universally  regretted  in  the  English  colonies  than  this  eminent  representative 
of  the  sturdy  and  resolute  New  England  character.  He  died  before  he  saw  his  country 
precipitated  into  a  war  with  England  whi<;h  he  loved  and  revered.  His  only  sou  had 
died  in  early  manhood,  aud  his  once  great  possessions,  which  stretched  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Saco,  were  scattered  by  confiscation  and  sale  among 
those  who  did  not  bear  his  name.  His  grandson,  AVilliam  Pepperrell  Sparhawk,  whose 
mother  v.'as  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  "William,  and  who  had  been  adopted  by  his  grand- 
father as  heir  to  his  estate,  on  condition  of  dropping  the  name  of  Sparhawk,  was  permit- 
ted eventually  to  bear  the  title  as  a row^ard  for  having  remained  faithful  to  England  during 
the  trying  times  before  the  war  of  independence.-  He  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
i']ngland — from  l77o  to  1816,  when  he  died — where  he  received  a  pension  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  always  noted  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  to  all  his  countrymen  who 
claimed  his  aid  and  sympathy.  Two  of  the  older  Sir  AVilliam's  descendants  —  his 
daughter's  grandsons — in  later  times  were  "only  saved  from  the  poorhouse  by  the  bounty 

'  His  only  daujilitor  inarrioil  Colonel  W.  Freeman  of  Liver]Kio!,  N.S. ;  tlieir  de.si'eiidants  are  well  known  in 
the  western  part  of  that  i)rovince.  IJi.s  younger  brother,  .labez,  also  settled  at  the  same  place.  See  Bissell's 
" History  of  I'lyuiouth,"  189 ;  INIurdocli,  "  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  :ilS ;  Akins's  "  Archives  of  N.S.,"  1S12  n. 

-  In  more  than  one  American  account  of  Sir  \V.  Pepperrell  there  is  an  error  as  to  the  way  the  jrrandson 
obtained  his  title.  Parsons  ^p.  ;i:;7)  writes  of  the  old  baronet,  on  the  death  of  bi.s  son  Andrew,  having  a'lopted  his 
grandson  "as  heir  to  his  estate  and  title,"'  and  adds  that  the  latter  actually  succeeded  tj  tlio  title  in  October,  1774. 
As  Sir  William's  only  son  died  unmarried,  and  his  grandson,  William  Sparhawk,  was  only  the  wconri  son  of  his 
daughter,  the  title  became  extinct  on  liis  death,  since  it  could  descend  by  heir.-i  male  alone.  If  the  grandson 
had  hail  a  legal  right  to  the  title,  it  would  have  descended  to  bini  in  17.^!',  when  his  grandfather  died,  and  not,  as 
Parsons  says,  in  1775.  The  fact  is,  he  received  the  title  fifteen  years  after  Sir  William's  death  as  a  reward  for  his 
tidelity  to  Engli.-h  connection.  He  inherited  the  estate  in  accordance  with  his  grandfather's  will,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  l'epi>erroll  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusett's  legislature.  See  Ward's  account  of  the  Pepperrells  in  the 
appendix  (p.  (!19)io  '•  .lournals  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curwen"  (ed.  of  1804).  In  Aj)plcton's  "  Cyclo.  of  Am. 
IJiog."  it  is  actually  stated  that  the  grandson  assumed  his  grandfather's  title  by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
when  not  even  the  im[)erial  parliament  could  have  conferred  such  a  dignity — it  is  a  prerogative  of  the  sovereign, 
"  the  fountain  of  honour ''  under  the  English  constitution. 
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of  somo  individuals  on  whom  they  had  no  claim  for  favour."' '  His  tomb  oveu  was 
neglected  for  years,  until  at  last  it  was  repaired  by  a  New  England  lady  who  claimed  a 
connection  with  his  family,  and  it  is  now  an  object  of  interest  to  the  curious  tourists  who 
frequent  the  pleasant  summer  resort  that  has  grown  up  in  the  vii'inily  of  his  old  home 
on  the  picturesque  shore  of  '•  hundred  harbouri>d  Maine."  ■ 

I'rance  had  heard  with  dismay  of  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton  which  she  now  recognized 
as  the  key  to  her  possessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  made  two  efforts  to  recover  it 
before  the  war  closed  in  1748.  One  of  the  noblest  fleets  that  ever  sailed  from  the  shores 
of  France,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Duke  d'Anville,  was  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  while  on  its  way  to  the  island,  and  the  unfortunate  admiral  himself 
died  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  while  counting  his  losses  in  the  harbour  of  Chebouctou.' 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
families  of  France,  immortalized  by  the  author  ol  the  famous  maxims  and  memoirs 
which  still  remain  unequalled  for  their  literary  taste  and  style,  and  their  wealth  of  astute 
and  practical  philosophy.  While  distinguished  for  a  highly  inUured  mind,  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  experience  at  sea,  though  he  had  entered  the  uaval  service  of  France  at  an 
early  age.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  disasters  that  overwhelmed  his  noble  fleet 
should  have  ,so  disturbed  his  sensitive  brain  as  to  cause  his  sudden  death.  Canadian  his- 
torians have  heretofore  given  his  place  of  burial  as  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Halifax 
harbour,  generally  believed  to  be  G-eorge's  Island  where  Cornwallis  in  1849  landed  a 
number  of  settlers  and  a  fort  w'as  subsequently  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  new  town. 
It  has,  however,  recently  come  to  light  that  the  duke's  body  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
for  any  long  time  on  English  soil.  It  appears  from  an  officia'  report  of  Monsieur  Desber- 
biers  '  who  became  governor  of  Cape  Breton  after  its  formal  surrender  in  the  July  of  1741), 
that  he  obtained  a  promise  from  Colonel  Ilopson,  the  English  governor  of  the  island,  that 
the  duke's  remains  should  not  be  disturbed  at  Chebouctou,  but  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  Louisbourg,  if  the  place  of  burial  could  be  found.     This  promise,  the  French  governor 


'  Parson's  ''IJfe  of  repperrell,"  ISl'S. 

-'  S.  A.  Drake,  "No()l<s  and  Coriier.s  of  tlio  Xew  Eiighuul  Coa.st,"  (N.Y.,  1875)  p.  147.  In  App.  IX  and  X  to  thi.s 
worlv  i.s  givtu  a  hililiographioal  and  critical  review  of  the  Kiiglish  and  Freneli  anthorities  on  tlie  siei,'o<if  1745. 

■  The  news  cif  tlie  sailing  of  tliis  expedition  created  great  consternation  in  New  Englanil,  and  towards  the  end 
of  (September,  says  an  eye  witness,  Dr.  William  Donglass,  anthor  of  "Summary  of  the  British  Settlements"  (.See  App. 
X  to  thi.s  work)  ''0400  men  from  the  country,  well  armed,  appeared  on  tlie  Boston  Common  ;  some  of  them  from 
Brook  field  travelled  700  miles  in  two  tlays.  each  with  a  pack  (in  which  was  provision  for  14  days)  of  about  a 
bushel  corn  weight.''  Supplications  wont  up  from  all  tho  pulpit.s  for  assistance  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  Kev. 
Thomas  Prince,  who  had  a  year  before  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  (See  App.  X.) 
now  fervently  prayed  in  the  old  South  Church  at  Boston,  when  ho  heard  the  windows  rattle  with  the  coming  of  the 
storm. 

"  Oh  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise,  Tliis  was  thepraj'er  I  made, 

But  if  in  thy  providence  For  my  soul  was  all  on  flame, 

A  tom|iest  should  arise,  And  even  as  I  prayed, 

To  drive  the  French  fleet  hence,  Tho  answering  temi)£St  came. 

And  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  It  came  with  a  mighty  power. 

Or  sink  it  in  tho  sea  Shaking  the  windows  and  halls, 

We  should  be  satisfied,  .  And  tolling  the  bell  in  the  tower, 

And  thine  the  glory  be,"  As  it  tolls  at  funerals. 

— From  Longfellow '.s  "Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet,"  October,   174('i;  ilr.  Thomas  Prince  loquitur.      See  Prince's 
"Thank-sgiving  Sermon  on  the  Salvation  of  God  in  1740"  (Boston,  1740.) 
'  Quebec  Documents,  iii.  455-45G. 
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iufonns  us,  was  promptly  kept.  The  ship  Grand  E^pvit.  iii  the  rnoiiUi  ol'  rfi-ptembiT, 
brought  the  body  to  the  French  port,  \vh -re  it  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which 
were  due  to  the  rank  and  1)irth  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  It  was  buried  in  the  parish  or 
king's  chapel,  at  the  loot  ol  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  with  all  the  solemn  ceremonial  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church;  and  here  his  dust,  in  the  course  of  years,  mingled  with  the 
ruins  of  the  citadel  which  was  levelled  to  the  ground  when  the  fortilications  wi'r  ■  des- 
troyed in  17G0. 

Eut  the  misfortunes  of  the  Frcn(  h  did  not  cease  with  the  suddin  dea'h  of  the  un- 
lucky duke.  His  successor,  M.  d  Estournelle.  committed  suicide  in  a  lit  of  despondency, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  great  lleet  which  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  Franc-.'  in  America 
returned  home  without  having  even  su<  ceeded  in  capturing  the  half-ruined  fort  at  Anna- 
polis. Another  fleet  under  M.  de  St.  George  and  the  Marquis  de  La  Jonqniere — the  latter 
of  whom  had  accompanied  the  former  fleet  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Canada — 
never  reached  its  destination  htrt  was  defeated,  as  already  stated,  olf  Capi>  Finisterre  by 
admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  and  it  was  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  that  AVanen  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Eath. 

VI.  Review  of  events  kiiom  the   uestouation  oi-  Vwk  l]Rt:Ti)NTO  Fr.VxMce  in  1748 

UNTIL  THE  .SECOND  MEGE  AND  TAKIN(;  OF  LoriSBOflJO  IN  lt58. 

But  while  storm  and  battle  kept  the  French  from  Cape  Breton,  English  dijilomaey, 
careless  of  colonial  interests,  restored  the  island  to  Fran<:e  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ' 
in  return  for  the  commercial  i  -t  of  Madras  which  had  ])ecn  captured  by  the  French  in 
the  east  where  England  and  France  had  already  obtained  a  foothold.  It  is  asserted  that 
extremely  unfavourable  acco'  nt^,  given  of  the  island  by  Commodore  Knowles,-  who  suc- 
ceeded Pepperrell  and  Warren  in  the  government  of  LouisltourL;-  had  some  iniluence  on 
the  British  ministry  in  induciiig  them  to  give  it  up  so  hastily  ;  but  in  all  probability 
while  they  attached  little  iraportanci'  to  a  spot  which  they  l)elieved  to  possess  a  barren 
soil  and  exposed  to  constant  fog  and  storm,  it  was  the  j)ei>istency  of  the  French  to  regain 
possession  of  so  valuable  a  bulwark  to  their  great  dominion  in  Canada  that  forced  the 
English  ministry  to  restore  it  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  disheartened  at  the  results 
of  the  war  on  the  continent  and  inclined  to  call  a  trace. 

It  was  only  a  truce  in  Europe,  "a  mere  pause  hi  the  struggle,  during  which  both 
parties  hoped  to  gain  strength  for  a  mightier  conflict  w'hich  they  saw  impending."  "'  In 
America  it  was  not  even  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  war  was  again  formally  pro- 
claimed between  France  and  England  in  175(3.  If  we  briefly  survey  the  situation  previous 
to  the  great  contest  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Louisbotirg,  and  in  the  loss  of 
Canada  to  France,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  had  been  steadily  aiming  for  years  to  attain 
the   supremacy   in   America.      During   the    two    decades   which   preceded   the   loss   of 


'  Soe  App.  XVI  to  this  work  for  text  of  tliis  treaty  so  far  as  it  leiates  to  Caj)e  Breton. 

-  This  was  tiie  sanio  Knowles,  afterwarils  Admiral,  who  on  a  visit  to  Boston  in  Noveuiher,  1747,  sent  a  press 
gang  ashore  to  seize  men  for  his  ships,  in  jjlace  of  a  number  who  hail  liesertetl  on  their  arrival.  A  serious  riot  was 
the  result,  and  Knowles  was  obliged  to  lot  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  recruili  go,  while  ho  sailed  off  with  his  sqnadron. 
Hildreth,  "  Hist,  of  tho  U.  S.,"  ii.  39!M00  ;  Hutchinson,  "  Hist,  of  Mass.,"  ii.  380-388. 

•"  Green,  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  iv.  IGl. 
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Caiiiula  sho  was  j'ortiinato  at  haviuii-  at  thi'  head  of  affairs  in  that  country  men 
of  rool  jmlgment,  aclniirable  saqai-ity  and  national  ambition  lik»;  La  Gralissomfiore, 
Duqnesne  an'  Mont(\ilm.  The  hrav(s>t  of  them  all.  Montcalm,  was  destined  by  relentless 
fate  to  effiice  forever  by  his  death  on  the  battlrlield  those  plans  ol'  supremaey  in  America 
which  the  men  who  prooidi-d  him  in  New  France  had  conci-ived  and  inscribi'd  on  the 
early  pacfc  of  Canadian  history.  lU-supportcd  as  La  G-alissonniere  and  Duquesnc  were 
by  the  king'  and  his  ministers,  engaged  in  a  <olossal  and  losing  struggle  in  Europe,  and 
more  ready  to  listen  to  the  blandishments  of  mistresses  like  th(^  false,  worthless  Pompa- 
dour, than  to  the  claims  for  aid  of  the  struggling  colonists  in  America,  they  carried  out 
their  design  of  establishing  France  in  America  with  great  skill  and  energy,  despite  the 
relatively  feeble  means  at  their  command.  We  have  aln^idy  seen  how  much  had  been 
achieved  before  the  first  fall  of  Louisbourg  in  c^^tablisliing  forts  and  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  distant  possessions  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  conlining  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  sea.  If  we  take  up  a  map  of  the  continent 
as  it  appeared  seven  years  after  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  to  France,  we  see  clearly 
outlined  her  ambitious  designs  in  the  constriiction  of  forts  and  posts  at  particular  points, 
choseii  with  great  discretion,  on  tht;  great  lakes,  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ciulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Conscious  of  the  mistake  that  was  made  in 
restoring  Acadie,  they  now  claimed  that  its  limits  did  not  extend  beyond  the  isthmus  of 
Chiirnecto,  and  proceeded  to  construct  the  forts  of  Gaspt'reau  and  Beausejour  on  that  neck 
of  land,  and  also  one  on  the  St.  John  river,  so  that  they  might  (N-)ntrol  tln'  land  and  sea 
approaches  to  Cape  Breton  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  Quebei.',  enthroned  on  her 
picturesque  heights,  and  Montreal,  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
held  the  keys  to  Canada.  The  approaches  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Riche- 
lieu were  defended  by  the  fort  of  St.  John,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
the  more  formidable  wairks  known  as  Fort  Frederick  or  Crown  Point — to  give  the  better 
known  English  name — at  the  lulrrow^s  towards  the  south.  The  latter  was  the  most  advanced 
post  of  the  French  until  they  built  Fort  Ticonderoga  or  Carillon  on  a  high,  rocky  pro- 
montory at  the  head  of  Lake  Sacrament,  afterwards  called  Lake  George  by  General 
Johnson — a  sheet  of  water  always  famed  for  its  picturesque  charms.  At  the  foot  of  this 
lake,  associated  with  so  many  memorable  episodes  in  American  history,  General  Johnson, 
in  1755,  erected  Fort  \Yilliam  Henry,  about  fourteen  mih>s  from  Fort  Edw^ard  or  Lyinan, 
at  the  great  carrying  place  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Returning  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  we  find  Fort  Frontenac,  already  mentioned,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  where  the  old  sleepy  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  this  lake  was  Niagara,  the  most  important  key  to  the  west.  At  Detroit,  Mackinaw 
and  .  ^  Sault  the  French  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  great  lakes.  Their  commu- 
nications, then,  between  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  (Quebec  were  perfect,  but  between 
the  great  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  over  whi<h  they  claimed 
exclusive  rights,  there  was  another  valley  which  became  of  great  importance  in  the 
execution  of  their  scheme  of  continental  dominion.  This  was  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
into  which  the  advi'uturous  men  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  already  slowly  feel- 
ing their  way  in  the  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Virginia  had  received 
from  the  Iroquois  a  deed  which  gave  it,  as  its  rulers  believed,  a  sound  title  to  the  Gre.at 
West,  and  a  company  was  already  formed  to  occupy  Ohio.     It  was  in  this  valley  that  we 
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find  the  famous  son  of  Virg'nia,  Greorge  "Washington,  first  entering  lapon  the  theatre  of 
national  action,  and  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  to  that  rich 
region.  The  astute  Uucjuesn  ',  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  his  able  predecessor,  La 
Galissonuiere.  built  posts  at  the  northwest  approaches  of  the  Ohio,  and  srizcd  ihe  Vir- 
ginian forts  at  the  forks  of  the  river,  \vh(MV  the  French  erected  a  fort  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  French  governor  of  the  day.'  T^ie  French  and  English  colonies  joined 
issue  in  this  vallej^  which  formed  so  necessary  an  avenue  of  communicntion  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana  ;  and  when  th>.'  Seven  Years'  "VVar  broke  out  the  French  had  won 
the  mastery,  and  their  lim'  of  communications  was  complete  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  Acadie  and  Cape  Breton,  by  means  of  a  chain  of  forts  at  points  in  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valleys  ;  in  fact,  from  New  Orleans  to  Louis- 
bourg." 

The  French  Canadian  plans  were  developed  by  high  statesmanship  and  carried  out 
with  military  genius,  and  had  there  been  enough  men  in  Canada  to  hold  the  country 
and  contend  against  the  combined  forces  of  England  and  her  colonies,  the  dorpinion  of 
France  might  have  been  assured  in  America.  The  thirteen  colonies  might  well  fear  the 
future,  as  they  saw  their  set  iirity  threatened  by  the  posts  of  France  slowly  closing  around 
them,  shutting  them  out  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  on  the  way  to  confine  them  to  the  narrow 
range  of  country  which  they  occupied  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies.  Hap- 
pily for  the  future  destiny  of  the  imglish  colonies,  Canada  was  very  much  inferior  in 
wealth  and  resources  to  those  countries,  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  long  and  exhaust- 
ive struggle,  ivhile  France,  busy  with  her  ambitious  designs  in  Europe,  gave  but  a 
meagre  support  to  the  men  who  had  dreams  of  ibunding  a  mighty  empire  in  America. 
"When  France  and  England  met  for  the  last  great  struggle  in  Anierica,  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies had  reached  a  population  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  c|iiarter  of  souLs.  exclusive  of  the 
negroes  in  the  south,  while  the  total  niimber  of  the  people  in  Canada  and  Louisiana  did 
not  exceed  eighty  thousand.  In  wealth  and  comfort  there  was  the  same  di.sproportion 
between  the  French  and  English  colonies.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in 
1753 — that  is  to  say,  of  the  imports  and  exports — was  estimated  at  over  three  million  poitnds 
sterling',  while  the  commerce  of  Canada  could  not  have  exceeded  half  a  million  of  pounds. 
The  combined  forces  of  Canadian  militia  and  regular  troops  were  always  much  inferior 
in  number  to  the  British  and  colonial  armies  when  ituited  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
with  the  support  of  a  powerful  fleet ;  but  the  great  strength  of  the  F'rench  colony  lay  in 
the  natural  barriers  b(>tween  the  English  colonies  and  the  keys  to  New  France,  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  the  approaches  by  way  of  Loke  Champlaia 
had  been  defended  by  forts  at  every  important  point.      If  the  French  force  was  insignili- 

'  For  an  iiiterestinsr  statement  of  tlie  Frencli  posts  in  America  at  the  time  c  f  the  final  strufiiile  for  the  siipre- 
mupy  on  the  continent,  .■■ee  Hinsdale,  "  The  Ol.i  Nortliwest,''  i.  til. 

-  See  Jlaj)  No.  1  of  Northern  New  Trance,  showing  tlie  position  of  tlie  Freiicli  posts  and  forts  Ironi  Louisbonrp: 
to  tlie  Mississippi  and  tlie  Ohio,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation.  I  am  indebted  for  the  main  outline**  to  the 
mapi-'iven  in  I'arkmau,  "  Jlontcalni  and  Wolfe,"  vol.  i.  Hinsdale  has  also  a  map  (vol.  i,  frontispiece)  giving  date.s 
of  forts,  but  tliey  are  not  (piife  accurate.  For  instance,  the  date  of  ^lontnvil  is  given  at  Kill,  whereas  M.do  -Mai- 
.sonneuve  founded  Ville  JIarie  in  1('A2.  (See  Faillou,  "  Hisloiro  do  la  Colonic  Frani;aise  on  Canada,''  i.  4."'.)  it  fcij.) 
No  doubt  Mr.  Hinsdale  hasl)een  misled  by  the  fact  that  Chainplaiii  in  Kill  commenced  a  clearing  on  the  island  of 
Montreal  at  a  point  called  La  Vlace  Koyaie,  but  nothing  <'aiiio  of  his  scheme  of  making  an  establishment  there. 
It  was  on  the  same  s|«)t  that  Maisonneuve  erected  the  first  fort  fer  the  protection  and  shelter  of  bis  litde  colony. 
(Faillon,  i.  12l-13'_'.)    P>ut  that  does  not  give  Cliamplain  any  vaMd  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  Ville  Marie. 
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cant  in  number,  they  were  as  a  rule  skiH'nlly  managed,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
strugglt  the  English  had  no  commaudrr  to  compar.'  with  Montcalm  for  military  genius. 
If  there  had  been  rveu  a  quarter  million  of  people  in  C.inada  the  contest  could  never 
have  ended  so  suddenly  ou  the  heights  of  Quebec.  In  some  respotts  the  French  Cana- 
dians were  more  manageable  in  war  than  tln'  English  colonists.  They  had  none  of  that 
independence  of  feeling  and  disposition  to  rebel  against  military  disciidiue  that  was  often 
shown  by  the  English  colonists,  especially  of  New  l']ngland,  when  they  accompanied  the 
regular  forces  on  a  campaign.  The  French  Canadians  were  always  ready  to  obey  the 
orders  of  their  military  governors  and  chiefs.  No  legislative  bodies  existed  in  Canada  to 
interfere  with  and  thwart  the  plans  and  orders  of  military  commanders,  but  the  whole 
Canadian  people  acted  as  a  unit  to  be  moved  and  directed  at  the  will  of  the  king's  officers. 
The  Indian  tribes  from  Acadia  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Five  Nations,  always  friendly  to  the  French  since  the  days  of  Cham- 
plain— the  warm  allies  of  a  people  who  fraternized  naturally  with  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  unhnppy  day  for  th"  English  colonists  had  eighty  or  a  hundred  thoirsand 
Canadians  been  able  to  arm  and,  under  the  skilful  generalship  of  Montcalm,  swoop  down 
with  their  savage  allies  on  the  English  colonial  settlements.  Bnt  the  French  of  Canada* 
wen^  never  able,  as  a  rule,  to  do  more  than  harass,  by  sudden  raids  and  skirmishes,  the 
English  of  Ann'rica,  and  at  no  time  in  colonial  history  was  the  capture  of  Boston  or  of 
New  York  by  a  land  for«'e  from  Canada  among  the  possibilities.  The  great  current  of 
active  thought  and  enterprise  which  developes  a  nation  was  always  with  the  linglish 
colonies,  and  though  large  schemes  of  ambition  sthnulated  the  energies  of  the  bold  and 
adventurous  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France  were  entrusted  from  the  days  of 
La  Salle  to  those  of  Montcalm,  their  ability  to  found  a  new  empire  in  America  under  the 
lilies  of  France  was  ever  hindered  by  the  slow  development  of  the  French  settlements,  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  France  to  grasp  th(>  importance  of  the 
situation  on  this  continent,  and  by  tiieir  refusal  to  carry  out  the  projects  of  men  like  the 
astute  La  Galissonnicre,  who  at  onc^e  recognized  the  consequences  of  such  neglect  and 
indiil'erence,  but  lound  no  one  ready  to  favour  his  scheme  of  establishing  large  settle- 
ments of  French  peasantry  in  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Franc(>,  we  see  now,  had  her  great 
opportunity  in  America,  and  lost  it  forever  at  Quebec  in  17o!t. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  record  of  the  second  fall  of  Louisbourg — the  first  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  h^d  to  the  conqu<'st  of  Canada — it  is  necessary  that  we  shoitld  brieljy 
r(n'iew  the  history  of  the  period  whieh  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-CliapeJle  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years"  War.  When  English  statesmen  were  informed  of 
the  mistake  they  had  made  in  restoriuij' Cape  Breton  to  France  with  such  reckless  haste, 
they  began  to  rellect  on  the  best  means  of  retrieving  it  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Shirley  and  other  colonists  they  set  to  work  to  briuLi-  an  English  population  into 
Nova  Scotia  and  to  make  it  a  .source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness  to  the  New  Endand 
communities.  In  174'.i,  the  year  of  the  Ibrmal  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  the  <ity  of 
Halifax  was  founded  on  the  west  side  of  the  harliour,  long  known  in  Acadian  history  as 
Chebouctou — a  harbour  remarkable  for  its  spaciousness  and  freedom  from  ice  in  winter. 
Here,  under  the  directions  of  Governor  Cornwallis,  a  town  slowly  grew  up  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slopes  of  th(>  hill,  whiih  was  in  later  limes  crowned  by  a  noble  citadel,  above 
whicli  has  always  lloaled  the  llagof  (Jreat  Ihitain.     Then  followed  the  erection  of  a  fort 
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at  Chignecto,  known  as  Fort  Lawrence  in  honour  of  the  English  olhoer  who  bnilt  it — 
afterwards  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  one  of  the  loinmanders  at  Lonisboiirg  in  1758 — 
and  intended  to  be  a  protection  to  the  provinee,  constantly  threatened  by  the  Fnnich  and 
Indians,  who  were  always  numerous  at  the  French  posts  and  settlements  on  the  isthmus. 
The  French  constructed  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Missiquash  a  fort  of  live  bastions 
known  as  Beausejonr,  and  a  smaller  one  at  Bay  Verte,  with  the  object,  as  previously 
stated,  of  keeping  up  communications  with  Louisbourg,  which  they  were  strengthening 
in  some  measure.  At  Fort  Beausejour  the  treacherous  L'>  Loutre  continued  to  pursue  his 
insidious  designs  of  creating  dissatisfaction  among  the  French  Acadiaiis  and  pressing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  driving  the  English  from  the  former  possessions  of  France.  In  the 
spring  of  1755  an  English  force  of  regular  and  colonial  troops,  chiefly  the  latter,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Monckton,who  has  given  his  name  to  a  prosperous  city  on  the  isthmus, 
and  of  Colonels  Winslow  and  Scott,  captured  thi>  two  French  forts,  and  took  a  i>-ood  many 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  considerable  number  of  French  Acadians,  induced  by  the 
French  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Beausejour.  Le  Loutrv'  succeeded,  during  the  confusion 
on  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  in  evading  capture,  but  only  to  find  himself  (>ventually  taken 
^prisoner  by  an  English  ship  while  on  his  way  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  from  that  time  disap- 
pears from  colonial  history.'  During  this  same  year  General  Braddock  met  wnth  his 
terrible  disaster  in  the  forests  we?t  of  the  Alleghanics,  and  the  Ohio  valley  was,  for  the 
time  being,  secured  to  the  Frencli.  An  exji.slition.  ImI  by  Shirl(>y  against  Fort  Niagara, 
never  reached  its  destination  throvigh  various  misadventures,  and  another  force  under 
Johnson  and  Lyman  defeated  Dieskau,  but  was  unable  to  aihieve  the  object  for  Avhicli  it 
was  formed,  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point.  Btit  the  most  memoral)le  event  of  the  year, 
which  has  be(Mi  the  subject  of  warm  controversy  between  French  and  English  historians 
and  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems  in  the  English  language,  was  the  expixl- 
sion  of  the  Acadian  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  When  Halifax  was  founded  it  was  decided, 
as  a  matter  of  necessitv,  to  bring  the  Acadians  more  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
English  authorities.  They  had  probably  incn  ased  since  the  treaty  of  I  trecht  to  at  least 
ten  thousand  souls,  livinir  for  the  most  part  in  the  Annapolis  valley,  on  the  G-aspereaux 
and  Avon  rivers,  at  Grand  Pre,  at  Mines,  and  at  Chignecto.  When  they  were  asked  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  Governor  Lawrenc.>,  they  refused  to  do  so  unless  it  was 
qualified  by  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  take  up  arms. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  many  years  before  a  considt  rable  number,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  same  people  had  taken  this  qtialified  oath,  although  no  one  had  legal  authority  to 
make  such  a  condition  with  them.'     The  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  the   presence  of  so 


'  iJr.  Akins  in  one  of  his  nolcs  In  iiis  "  Select  inns  iinui  Xova  Scotia  Public  Docniiii^nts  "  u'-  '"'^ '  i^ivo  ;i  rcsniiit'- 
of  tlie  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  tlii-^  invctonite  foe  of  I'.iiirlanil,  who  made  use  of  the  Acadiaii.sniost  unsi'ni|mloiisty 
to  carry  out  his  iiisitlionn  ticsiirn^  nf  ilrivinp  the  Kn'^lish  from  .-\caiiia.  I'arknian  in  (Ipscrihini:  his  character 
(Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i.  1  !■',  1 1  I  '  says  he  "  \va,s  a  man  of  lvi\nidlo.s.s  ofroli.sm,  a  violent  spirit  of  dnmiiiatinn,  an 
iniense  hatreil  of  the  EiiL'li.sh,  and  a  fanaticism  that  Ktopiveil  at  nolhinj.'."  He  ajipcars  lo  iiave  hccn  a  trcai'henm^ 
soldier  in  the  ^\i\»e,  of  a  jjriest.  Iiis  ecclesii^^sticalsnl)t'ri<lls  rehnked  him  in  vain  •  hccarcd  little  for  their  apjiroval, 
and  looked  <inl\  to  the  siipjxjrt  of  the  military  rldcfs  like  <  inlissoniCre  w  ho  encouraircd  him  in  hi.sscheme.i  a^rainst 
England. 

-  "  In  a  sin^;le  instance— in  17'_"i-(  i(,vcriior  rhilips  s(«ciiri'd  fnnii  Ihi  French  inhahitaiit"  of  th<^  .\nnapolis 
river  an  unconditional  suhinission  ;  but  with  thi.s  exception  the  French  would  never  take  the  <iath  nf  allcLtianie 
without  an  express  exemption  from   all   liability   to  hear  arms      It  i.s  certiin.  however,  that  this  loiiccssion  was 
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large  a  body  of  people,  undoubtedly,  and  naturally,  in  sympathy  with  the  Freneh,  had 
always  created  among  the  English  colonists,  was  not  only  intensified  Ly  the  obstinacy  ,^f 
the  Acadians  in  this  particular,  but  by  the  knowledge  that  a  number  of  them  had  b.'en 
actually  capturi'd  at  Fort  Eeausejour  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  people  of  England 
were  much  prejudiced  against  them,  and  believed  that  they  could  never  enjoy  any  s'^'curity 
while  the  Acadians  continued  to  maintain  their  attitude  of  nominal  neutrality,  but  actually 
of  secret  hostility  to  l']ngland.  They  Lad  always  supplied  Louisbourg  with  provisions 
and  helped  to  build  the  French  forts  on  the  isthmus,  and  it  was  difficult  for  Lawrence 
and  his  officers  to  ol)iain  any  assistance  from  them  in  the  same  way.  The  war  between 
the  French  and  English  had  never  really  ceased  in  Ameri(\\,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
the  hollow  truce  in  Europe  would  bi'  broken  at  any  motnent  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  danger  that  threatened  tlie  Enulish  colonies,  they  had  some  ground  for  fearing  the 
presence  of  a  larg(^  ])ody  of  people  who  assumed  the  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  posi- 
tion of  neutrals  in  a  eountry  which  was  England's  by  rights  of  conquest  and  treaty,  and 
where  thi  y  could  and  did  enjoy  an  amount  of  political  and  religious  lil)erty  which  no 
Protestant  enjoyed  in  Catholic  Eitrope.  The  English  authorities  refused  to  allow  them 
time  to  remove  to  French  territory  under  the  natural  fear  that  such  a  step  would  only 
directly  strengthen  the  French  in  Canada.  The  position  of  this  pt^ople  in  Acadia,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  would  have  been  very  diifereiil  from  that  afterwards  occupied  by  the  French 
Canadians  during  the  war  of  independence.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  their  old  mother  France,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  emissaries,  who  would  be  certainly  urging  them  to  take  ttp  arms  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  r('gime.  Their  neutrality,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
have  })een  extremely  trying  ;  indeed,  in  this  last  supreme  struggle  their  hearts  would 
lead  them  to  take  a  part.  In  the  second  case,  France  had  disappeared  to  all  intents  and 
pitrposes  from  the  new  world,  and  the  war  was  between  England  and  her  own  children 
in  America,  and  there  was  no  j)ossil)le  hope  of  restoring  the  old  days  of  French  dominion, 
bttt,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  saw  in  the  Quebec  Act  the  evidence  of  a  unanimous 
desire  to  treat  thc^m  justly.  But  while  there  are  some  extenuating  circumstances  to  miti- 
gate the  unfavourable  verdict  which  history  seems  generally  disposed  to  pass  against  the 
English  authorities  for  this  hasty  expatriation  of  the  Acadian  French  from  their  homes  in 
their  old  Acadian  land  where  they  had  been  living  since  the  days  of  De  Poutrincourt  and 
La  Tour,  one  will  always  regret  that  the  men  who  represented  l']ngland  in  those  days  had 
not  run  a  risk  on  the  sidi'  of  human  clemeuc\',  rather  than  have  driven  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  from  their  pleasant  homes  by  the  sides  of  the  beautiful  bays 
and  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  scattered  them  far  and  wide  among  the  English  colonies, 
where  they  were  so  many  sad-hearted  exiles  and  unwelcome  strangers,  to  whom  charity 
too  often  doled  out  a  pittance  with  a  reluctant  hand. 

In  1756  the  war  between  France  and  England  was  publicly  proclaimed.  In  Europe 
the  lour  great  powers  of  France.  Spain,  Ivussia  aiid  Austria  combined  to  crush  Frederiik 
the  Great,  whose  sole  ally  was  luigland.  The  basis  of  the  present  German  Empire  was 
laid  on  the  field  of  Rossbach  when-  th"  great  representative  of  Protestantism  defeated  and 


never  mailo  liy  anyone  in  authority  ;  and  in  the  two  instances  in  which  it  was  apparently  granted  l)y  subon;'  -ate 
otlicers,  their  action  was  reimdiitted  hy  their  su|ierior.s."  "  Nur.  iiudCrit.  Hist,  uf  Am.,"  art.  on  "Tlie  Stra^rgle  in 
Acadia  and  Cape  Itreton,"  v.  t09. 
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almost  aunihiliitecl  the  French  army  by  an  effort  of  the  most  remarkable  military  genius 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  but  it  is  not  in  the  old  world,  with  its  conllict  of 
dynasties  and  national  ambitions,  that  the  war  resulted  in  conseqttences  of  the  most 
moment  to  mankind.  If  Frederick  prepared  the  way  for  the  unity  of  Germany  by  his 
successes,  we  must  at  the  same  time  place  among  the  results  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
conquest  of  that  wondrous  eastern  empire  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  nations.  India  with  its  great  shrines  of  faiths,  which  were  old  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  pnrii'y  the  world  by  its  hiiuianizing  influences,  with  its  glittering  stores 
of  diamonds  and  its  barbaric  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  to  excite  the  rapacity  of  con- 
quering armies,  with  its  palaces  and  mouuraeuts  of  curious  architectural  skill — India  was 
won  at  Plassy  by  the  genius  of  Clive  ;  and  uoav  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas  an  English 
viccioy  represents  Engli.-h  oder  and  law  in  his  white  marble  palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hughli.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  victory  of  Plassy  there  was  living  in 
this  eastern  palace  a  viceroy '  who  had  come  there  direct  from  the  old  French  province  in 
America, — from  that  Canadian  (Country  whi'li,  under  the  rule  of  England,  has  grown  up 
to  a  vast  dominion  extending  between  two  oceans  since  the  days  when  it  was  won  on  the 
field  of  Abraham  by  Wolfe,  whose  name'  must  always  be  associated  Avith  Quebec  just  as 
the  memory  of  Clive  must  ever  live  in  the  great  province  of  Bengal.  India,  the  United 
States,  and  th  >  Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  heritage  of  the  war  which  drove  France  from 
the  eastern  and  western  heiaispheres. 

Whilst  Frederick  was  laying  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  which  was  a  century 
later  to  htirl  a  French  emperor  from  his  throne  and  inllict  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  pride 
of  France,  the  conflict  between  England  and  her  great  rival  in  America  was  chieilv 
remarkable  for  the  incapacity  of  English  commanders  on  land  and  sea.  Earl  Loudoun  " 
the  commander-iu-<'hief,  arranged  a  campaign  against  the  French  on  Lake  Champlaiu  and 
against  Louisbourg  which  ended  only  i:i  disaster  ;uk1  humiliation  for  England.  The  forts 
at  Oswego,  the  most  important  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Engli.sh  colonies,  and  always 
regarded  wath  great  disfavour  by  the  French  whooci  upied  Fort  Frontenacon  theoppo.^ite 
side  of  Lake  Ontario,  were  succ'cssfully  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Montcalm.  The  ener- 
getic French  general  then  proceeded,  a  year  later,  to  storm  Fort  William  Henry  and  largely 
owing  to  the  incapacity  or  pusillanimity  of  (.ieneral  Webb  who  could  have  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the*  besieged  from  Fort  I'ldward,  the  brave  Scotch  ollicer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monro,  then  in  command  of  this  important  defence  of  the  northeastern  frontier,  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  After  the  capitulation  of  this  fort  a  large  number  of  helpless  men, 
women  and  children  were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  body  of  Indians  that  accom- 
panied the  F'-ench — one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  American  history,  which  must  always 
dim  the  lustre  of  Montcalm's  victories,  though  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
French  general  himself  wus  not  responsible  for  the  treachery  of  his  Indian  allies,  l)ut 
used  his  most  earnest  efforts — even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life — to  save  the  English  when 
the  savages  were  mad  with  lust  for  the  blood  of  their  enemies.' 


'  Tliis  s|iecial  reference  liero  is  tn  Lord  Diilferiii,  who  was  a  'ery  popular  jrovernor  general  of  ("anaila  from  1872 
to  ISTS,  lint  in  addition  to  hiiu  two  other  di.stinj.'nishod  jxovernors-general  have  occupied  tlio  same  exalted  posi- 
tion—Lord  Elgin  tiiirty  yearis  ajio,  and  the  Manjue-s  of  Lansdewne  since  ISss. 

-'  Of  whom  it  was  said  "  he  is  like  St.  George  on  the  sij-'us;  always  on  horseback,  hut  never  rides  on,"  frank- 
lin's Autobiugraiihy  (Sparks\  vol.  i.  p.  'JIO. 

■'  See  I'arkman's  graphic  account  of  this  disgracef-i  all'air,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  i.  474-51 1.  ('apt.  .Tonathan 
Carver  has  a  narrative  of  tiic  massacre  (•'  Travels  through  the  Interior  I'arts  of  North  America,"  ed.  of  1770,  pp. 
295-308),  to  which  he  nearly  fell  a  victim. 
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At  sea  the  results  were  equally  diseou raging  for  the  English.    Fifteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Holbourne,  and  twelve  thor  sand  troops 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Loudoun  himself,  assembled  iu  the  har- 
bour of  Halifax  iu  the  July  of  1*757,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of    ^^a^/  //  ^'fi' 
energy  and  celerity  of  movement  from  the  very  day  the  project  was  a^^^^J^ 
di'culed   upon  in  England,  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in 

America,  the  French  were  able  to  get  reiuforci'meuts  of  ships  and  men  into  Louisbourg,  r  ;id 
the  Engli.bh  admiral  and  general  came  to  the  resolve — so  strange  for  Englishmen  in  time  of 
war — to  run  no  risk  in  attat.'king  the  fortress.  Loudoun  returned  to  New  York  but  too 
late  to  retrieve  the  injury  lie  had  don(»  to  the  northern  colonies  by  withdrawing  so  large  a 
force  from  the  frontier  at  a  critical  period,  when  Montcalm  was  marching  on  Fort  William 
Henry  with  such  unfortunate  results  for  the  English  interesls.  Holbourne  saiied  with 
his  lleet  for  Louisbourg,  aiuT  after  an  unsuccessful  half-hearted  .ittempt  to  draw  the  French 
fleet,  then  safely  moored  under  the  li'uns  of  the  town,  into  an  engagement  even  the  ele- 
ments combined  against  him,  and  when  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his  vessels  on  the  rocky 
Cape  Breton  coast,  he  returned  to  England  to  tell  the  story  of  his  discreditable  failure.' 
It  was  time  indeed  that  the  genius  of  Pitt  should  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  qualities  of  a  mere  political  trickster  like 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  not  those  that  could  save 
Enaiand  in  this  hour  of  her  necessity,  when  her  colonies 
in  America  were  threatjued  by  the  intrepidity  and  skill 
of  the  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  bold 
designs  of  France  with  the  limited  resources  that  their  country  placed  in  their  hands, 
ritt  po.ssessed  all  the  qualities  necessary  at  this  national  crisis.  His  impassioned  eloquence 
touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  self-conlideui'e  inspired 
hopefulness  in  all  those  with  whom  he  conferred.  His  cool  judgment  and  energy  of  char- 
acter enabled  him  to  carry  out  successfully  the  bold  designs  his  fertile  brain  conceived. 
His  popularity  rested  not  on  the  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  but  on  the  support  of  the  great 
middle  class  of  the  people.  It  happened  with  England  then,  as  it  happens  almost  always 
in  a  great  national  emergency.  The  necessities  oi'  the  times  gave  birth  to  a  man  cai)able 
of  coping  successfully  with  the  dilhculties  of  the  situation.  It  was  Pitt's  good  fortune  to 
control  the  destinies  of  England  at  a  time  when  she  w^^.s  entering  on  the  most  remarkable 
epoch  of  her  history  ;  an  epoch  which  was  to  be  famous  for  victories  in  Asia  and  America, 
would  place  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nations,  and  make  her  the  centre  of  a  vast 
colonial  empire  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  even  in  the  days  when  Korae  was  inistress.- 
When  Pitt  was  recalled  to  office  in  July  1757,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  humilia- 
tion of  En"-land  through  the  incompetency  of  Holbourne,    Loudoun  and  "Webb,  and  the 


'  See  App.  X,  (last  paragraph, )  to  tliis  work  for  referenco.  toaulluiritios  on  this  unfortunate  expedition. 

-"  Wlien  Iho  disasters  of  tin- wanlrove  Newcastle  from  ollice,  in  Nov.,  IT.Jii.  Pitt  liefanio  .-ecretary  of  state, 
bnnuii.g  with  liini  into  ollico  his  relatives,  (;e(.rf;o  (Jreiiviilo  and  Lord  Toi'.ip'e,  as  whII  as  Charles  Townshend  *  * 
Tlio  IiouKe  was  full  of  Newcastle's  creatures,  the  Iving  hated  liim,  and  only  four  months  after  taking?  ofllce  ho  wa.s 
forced  to  resiKu.  The  I'uke  of  Cumberland  insisted  on  his  dismissal  in  April,  17.')7,  hefore  l.e  would  start  to  lake 
the  comnmml  in  Germany.  In  .luly,  however,  it  was  neceesary  to  recall  him.  Tl:e  failure  of  Newcastle's  attempt 
to  construct  an  administration  forced  the  duke  to  a  junclicjn  with  his  rival,  and  while  Newcastle  took  tlip  '.load  of 
thetreasury,  Pitt  again  became  secretary  of  state."  (]reeu.  "Hist,  ot  the  English  people,"  i  v.  177.  The  sum  e 
historian  has  an  excellent  review  of  I'itt's  character  and  ability,  pp.  '.77-18;! 
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year  1*757  dosod  with  Montcalm  triumphant  in  America.  But  while  France,  i^overnod 
by  an  impure  woman,  ni'prlcctod  to  give  adeqnate  support  to  her  brave  sons  in  Canada, 
England  rallied  to  the  support  of  Pitt  and  llu;  wholi>  nation  I'elt  a  confidence  in  the  future 
■which  it  had  nut  felt  for  iiany  Viars  under  the  a<lniiiustratiou  of  his  predecessors.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  Pitt  contented  hitnseif  with  giving  the  largest  possible'  subsidies  of"** 
money  to  his  great  ally,  Frederick,  and  by  entrusting  the  command  of  the  English  and 
?Ianoverian  forces  to  the  best  of  his  generals,  Ferdinand  Prince  of  Brunswick,  in  place  of 
the  incompetent  Duke  of  Cumberli: 'id.  The  victories  of  Kossbach,  Leuthen  and  Minden 
were  the  answers  that  Frederick  gave  to  the  great  English  minister  for  the  (^oufidence  he 
reposed  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  foitr  great  powers,  then  combined  with  riaxouy  io 
destroy  Prussia  and  bring  England  to  the  feet  of  France,  by  invading  he)'  territory  and 
marching  into  her  very  capital.  Hanover  was  saved  by  the  memorable  victory  ou  the 
"Weser.  and  England  was  spared  the  humiliation  and  periL>  of  an  invasion  by  thedeotruc- 
tion  of  a  French  fleet  by  Admiral  Ilawke  in  Quibeiou  Bay. 


VII.    Siege  and  Takix  t  ok  Louisuourc;  ly  n.y-:  by  AmiieB!^t  A^i)  Bosca\\j:.v 

While  the  military  genius  of  Frederick  and  tbe  inspiring  statesmanship  of  Piti    vcre 
successfully  thwarting  the  ambitious  plans  of  Fra?ice  ai;d  uer  i.'lies  in  Europ<     the  Eng- 
lish  miiiistt  r   had  decided    on  a  vcj^orous  camp,  ign  in 
//       X)  /  Ameiico.'     "^^'ith  that     itui'^ve  sagacity  -"'hich  he  poss- 

7  ^y^  ^r— ">  essed  above  most  Li'U  for  recognising  ability  in  others 
for  ihe  purpose  in  a  iew,  he  chose  G^^neral  Amherst, 
Admiral  Be  nveu  and  Brigadier-Ceneral 'roll'e  as  pos- 
sessii  g  those  qualit  ,  the  •  ant  of  which  iu  Loudoun  and  llolbourne  had  brought  disaster 
upon  the  English  arms.     Uuhapi->'ly  he  was  lorced,  for     ^^ 

the  time  being,  by  strong  induernv's  aroucd  him  to  retain  f)     .     //^,A-y  CaX  *''^^'^^^^^/ 
lienera!  Abercromby  at  the  ii^ad  of  on.-  (f  the  expedit-^         ^  ' 

ions  iu  America,  but  he  hoped  wuh  ot!    'that  the  advice  an'^  co-operation  of  Lord  Howe 

,-;,       would  l';*;ep  up  the  courai^e  of  the 
^2^<5^*"2-^-t,''        ^C^/t^'t^^^^^*^^'^'  '^  army,    and   prevent   any    blunders 

on  the  part  of  the  slow  and  obtuse 
soldier  in  (command.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  w-iieh  opened  in  1758  was  to  send  three 
expeditions  simultaneously  against  the  thn'c  all  important  French  positio"s  heht  by  the 
French  iu  the  Ohio  Valley,  on  Lake  Chuunplain  and  at  the  entrance  ol  .he  Gulf  of  St.  Lp  v- 
rence.  General  Forbes,  a  resolute  Scotch  veteran,  was  to  march  on  Fort  D^quesne, 
General  Abercrombie  was  to  lay  siege  to  Crown  Point  and  Ticondev  ga,  and  tJeneuiJ 
Amherst  with  Admiral  Boscawen  vas  to  at  k  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  which  was 
acknowledged  as  the  key  of  she  St.  Lawrence.  That  formidal)le  fortress  once  n'drieed, 
the  French  would  have  no  plac  of  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  <  T  the  gulf,  and  the  English 


'  "He  [I'ittl  folt  that  tlie  stiiko  he  was  jilayiiig  for  wa  ■  =ioiuethimr  vast-'-  than  Britain's  staiuling  a.  long  the 
powers  of  Eiiruf  e.  Even  wliile  ho  attacljcd  Frederict;  in  ( ieroiany,  his  eye  was  not  on  tlie  Weser  b"t  on  tlie  Ilmlson 
and  St.  Lawreni- ."'  Green,  "Hist,  of  the  English  People,"  i'^ 95.  See  Parkmun,  "Moutcalm  and  Wi.h'e,"  i.  ;>9, 
JO ;  ii.  :;80. 
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fleet  aud  array  tould  proceed  with  greater  security  to  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Canada, 
on  whose  rocky  heights  the  French  helieved  themselves  almost  impregnable. 

Whilst  Louisbourg  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  until  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  they  had  repaired  the  brea'hes  in  the  walls  besides  erecting  a  large  wooden 
barracks  in  the  Queen's  bastion,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations in  any  essential  respects.  When  the  French  regained  possession  of  the  town, 
the  engineer  Franquet  was  sent  out  by  the  government  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  more  capable  to  resist  the  attack  which  they  knew  must  be  made  iipon  it  some  time 
or  another.  An  additional  battery  of  twenty  guns  was  erected  at  Point  Rochefort,  and 
another  at  the  lighthouse  to  command  the  shipping  aud  assist  the  island  battery  in  pro- 
tecting the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Both  of  these  defences  had  bt'en  contemplated  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  works,  but  they  were  not  constructed  when  Louisbourg  was  first 
besieg..-d  by  the  New  England  troops.  The  original  plan  also  contemplated  a  battery  of 
fifteen  guns  near  the  entrance,  to  the  southwest  of  the  careening  cove,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  built  before  the  second  siege.  Between  the  Maurepas  and  Princess 
ba'  tions  there  was  constructed  a  curtain  of  masonry  and  another  between  the  Princess 
and  the  Queen's  bastion  as  those  were  relatively  weak  portions  of  the  defences.  It  may  be 
that  Franquet  \vas  not  well  qualiiied  to  perlbrm  the  task  assigned  to  him,  but  at  all  events 
there  is  some  probability  in  the  accusation  which  French  writers  have  made  that  there 
was  great  neglect  on  il'e  part  of  the  oHicers  in  charge  of  the  w^orks,  as  well  as  peculation 
practiced  by  the  olliiials  generally.'  On  the  whole,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  iheie  wer<>  dou])iless  defects  in  the  l'or!;n<-ations,  from  the  causes  just  stated,  it  is 
(j  .ite  certain  that  they  were  in  a  mu<h  better  condition  to  stand  a  prolouued  siege  than  in 
1745.  The  fortifications  were  well  defended  ))y  cannon  and  mortars,  and  there  was  a  large 
fleet  in  the  port  and  a  considerable  force  of  regular  soldiers  and  militia  in  the  town, 
although,  as  the  issue  proved,  the  whole  strength  of  Louisbourg  was  quite  unequal  to 
keep  up  a  defence  for  any  length  of  time  against  the  military  skill  which  led  the  English 
army  and  fleet.  Had  France  been  able  to  cope  with  England  on  the  sea,  Louisbourg 
might  >ii  ver  have  fallen  and  Canada  have  been  saved  to  France,  or,  at  all  events,  it  would 
not  have  passed  so  easily  into  the  possession  of  IDugland.  The  fleets  that  were  intended 
for  the  relief  of  Canada  were  inti^n cpted  and  defeated  by  the  naval  skill  'ind  indomitable 
courage  of  the  Englisli  sailors.  The  incompetency  and  pusillanimity  shown  by  Hol- 
bourne,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  attack  Jjouisbourg  in  17J7,  were  very  rare  in  VAig- 
lish  naval  annals.  Indeed,  Admiral  Byng  was  sacriiiced  to  the  public  opinion  of  thi»  day 
that  if  English  sailors  were  beaten  there  must  be  gross  negligeuc."  or  cowardice,  only  to 
be  wiped  out  l)y  disgrace  and  death.  In  1757,  Admiral  Osborn  prevented  a  French  fleet 
from  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  its  way  to  Anu'rica,  while  Admiral 
Hawke  forced  another,  just  sailing  to  Louisbourg,  to  lind  protection  under  the  guns  of 
^ho  fort  of  Aix  and  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Charente.  Had  these  naval  expeditions 
reached  Canada,  Quebec  and  Louisbourg  might  have  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Eng- 
lish ntval  and  military  forces,  t)ut  happily  for  Boscawen  and  Amherst,  only  a  few  ships 
had  arrived  at  Louisbourg  I'cfore  the  English  fleet  anchored  in  Grabarus  Bay  at  daybreak 
on  the  2nd  of  June. 


'  Soe  tlie  very  nr.favnnrable  estimate  of  Franquet  anil  thooHirialn  f;en(>rally  in  a  nuMndii  iittrilmted  to  a  Scotdi 
solilim- of  fortuno,  Chevalier  .lolinstone—Apii.  I.\  to  this  worl;. 
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When  this  event  happened,  there  were  in  the  harbour  fourteen  French  men  of  war  ;  two 
carrj-iufT  *7-4  guns  each,  four  64,  one  50,  three  30,  one  32,  one  30,  and  two  16,  or  an  aggn'gate 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  guns.  Nearly  three  thousand  men  composed  the  crew  of 
these  vessels,  which,  had  they  been  raauaged  with  the  same  iutrepidity  and  skill  which 
the  garrison  of  the  town  displayed,  Amherst  and  Boscawen  would  have  found  the  task- 
before  them  much  less  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  governor  and  commandant.  Chevalier 
Drucour,  had  under  his  orders  a  regular  force  of  about  three  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
besides  officrs,  and  seven  hundred  militia  drawn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
beside  a  considerable  band  of  Indians  whose  exact  number  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
probably  exceeding  three  hundred  in  all.'  In  addition  lo  these  lighting  forces,  there  was 
in  the  town  a  population  of  four  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and  children  belonging 
to  Louisbourg  and  adjacent  harbours.  Since  1740,  when  the  island  was  given  up  to  the 
French,  the  French  population  of  the  island  had  considerably  increased,  and  there  were 
altogether  in  1T58  from  three  to  four  thousand  people  living  at  Louisbourg-,  Port  Tou- 
louse, Spanish  Harbour,  St.  Anne's,  Mira,  lie  ^ladame,  Inganiche,  and  Labrador  as  the 
Bras  d"Or  was  then  called.  Communication  had  ])een  opened  with  Port  Toulouse,  the 
most  populous  and  flouri.shiug  settlement  outside  of  Louisbourg,  at  a  very  great  expense, 
by  the  Count  de  Raymond,  when  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  but  all  the  writers  who  ref.?r 
to  this  subject  unite  to  condemn  it  as  a  useless  expenditure,  calculated  to  give  facilities 
to  an  enemy  to  attack  Louisbourg  by  land  and  obtain  possession  of  the  heights  which 
command  the  town.  The  town  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  as 
thi-  English  found  after  the  capitulation.  The  walls  were  defended  by  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  cannon  and  seventeen  mortars,  and  there  w^ere  forty-four  large  cannon  in  n^serve 
for  a  time  of  need. 

The  English  naval  and  military  forces  that  made  their  appearance  off  the  Bay  of 
Gabarus  on  that  Jttne  day  were  the  most  formidable  in  ships,  men  and  armament  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Dominion.  The  naval  force  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  a  sloop  or  corvette,  and  ti  o  iire- 
ships,  which  carried  in  the  aggregate  eighteen  hundred  iruns,  and  was  under  'le  orders 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen,  who  hoisted  his  Hag  as  admiral  of  the  blue  on  tlieNamur, 
a  noble  ship  of  ninety  guns.  The  second  in  authority  wa.'.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  vice-admiral 
of  the  vvhite,  whose  pennant  (lew  from  the  masthead  of  the  Koyal  William,  a  ship  of 
eighty  guns.  One  hitndred  and  twi'uty  transports  carried  a  trnin  of  artillery  and  some 
companies  of  colonial  rangers  and  of  carpenters  —  the  latter  under  the  Colonel  Meserve 

'  The  Freiuli  forces,  exclusive  of  inlialiitants  and  Imlians,  were  conipo-seJ  as  follows: 

Men. 

Twenty-four  conipaiiie.s  of  infantry  an<l  two  companies  of  artillery l.L'OO 

The  Second  IJattaiion  of  the  Kpiiiment  of  Volontairos  Etranirers liOO 

"  Artois rm 

"  "  IJourgogne -450 

"  "  Cambise 650 

Total 3,400 

Brown  ("  Hist- of  Cape  Breton  ")  and  rarkniaii  ("  Montcalm  ami  Wolfe'')  did'er  as  to  the  number — the  former 
j.'ivinjr  :i,40<)  and  the.  latter  :;,(i.SO.  Murdoch  i"' Hist,  of  N(jva  Scotia")  afirees  with  lirown.  The  author  of  the 
acc:nunt  of  the  sicL'o,  jieneraliy  attributed  to  (.'iievalicr  .lohuhtone,  (set*  Apj).  IX  to  this  work)  places  the  strengtii  of 
tlio  regiments  at  3,740  ("  Quebec  1  >oc.,"  iii.4S5.) 
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already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  first  siege.  These  forces  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Amherst,  and  were  divided  into  three  brigades,  under  the  orders  of 
Brigadier-Generals  "VVliitmore,  Lawrence  and  Wolfe,  respectively.' 

The  expedition  reached  its  destination  full  of  enthusiasm  and  without  any  accident 
after  leaving  Halifax.  Soldit-rs  and  sailors  had  complete  confidence  in  their  officers,  among 
whom  "Wolfe  already  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  for  his  great  courage,  his  remark- 
able resolution  and  energy,  despite  his  feeble  health,  and  his  determination  to  win  fresh 
laurels  for  his  country  on  a  continent  where  its  armies  had  so  far  met  with  few  suc- 
cesses. The  issue  proved  that  Pitt  had  made  a  wise  choice  when  he  took  that  young 
soldier  as  the  hope  of  England  in  the  conflict  which  was  now  to  be  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Although  the  fleet  arrived  off  Gabarus  Eay  on  the  2nd  of  June,  it  was  not  until  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  that  a  landing  could  be  effected.  It  is  rarely  that  there  is  no  surf 
rolling  on  the  noble  beach  of  shintrle  and  sand  that  stretches  for  several  miles  around  the 


'  The  fi)llo\viii',5  i.s  a  list  of  tlio  s'lips  composins:  tbe  Enjlish  fleet : 

,.-,     -v  ,,r,         .       j  Ailiniral  flip  Hon.  E.  Bosrawoii.  i    Itevon.sliiro (>i)  ^iiiis  ..  f'apt.  Gordon. 

I  tapt.  I.uc-kle.  Itedlonl  tl4      "     ..      "     Fowke. 

R..yal  Williaii     .SO      "     . .  |  IJ'''i'---\''n''''ai  Sii- Clias.  llanty.       Ca|,taiii  (il      '      ..      "     Amherst. 

^^"*'''-^^""^-                      ,  I    Prince,  Frederick...  (11  "  ..      "  .Mann. 

T>  ■            \       T-        CA      II           f  < 'oninioiloro  Fliilip  Diirell.  t,,.  i     i                        i-.-i  n  »  c- 

Irmcess  Ameha..  SO            .••{/.»   i>                                               '    leinbroke 00  "  ..      "  f-inicoe. 

l  t  ajit.  I>rav. 

,r       11                      -,      „          ,•     »  /.  11-    "                                              Kni'i^ton ()0  "  -.      "  Parrv. 

lerrihie (4      "     ..  (.apt.  Collins.  i    v    i                             ^  <  ■  t-    ' 

Nortlmmheriaml..  70      "     ..      "     Lord  Cilvillo.  ;    }'^r ""      "     "■      "  *''°'- 

VanL-n.-ird 70      "     ..      "     S.vanh.n.  i    I  rince  ot  Orango  . . .  GO      "     ..      "     ler.nisnn. 

Oxford  70      "     ..      "     l^prv.  i    J^'-'i-™'? ^^      "     •■      "     ^ai"''- 

,,„,P,,  _rt      u  .,     ,        I  •  i    Nottin^rham GO      "     ..      "     Mai.sliall. 

J>urlord /O  ..  <ianH)ier.  i    ..  .  _  .       ..  .,,.,. 

Somerset 70      ''     ..      "     Hughes. 

Ivancaster 70      "     ..      "     Edgcundie. 

The  Dublin,  74,  which  bron'_dit  Amherst  to  Loiiisboiir;^  was  .sent  back  to  Halifax,  and  the  jreneral  went  on 
board  the  Naninr.  In  aildition  to  the  larjjo  ship>j,  there  were  the  frigates  .luno,  Gramont,  Nightingale,  Hunter, 
Boreas,  Hind,  Trent,  Port^Lalion,  Diana,  Shannon,  Kennington,  Scarborough,  Squirrel,  Hawk,  lieaver,  Tvloe  (sloop- 
ofwar)  and  Halifax;  the  Etna  and  Lightning  fire.ships,  and  118  trarisports,  carrying  tiie  following  land  forces, 
according  to  Brown  in  bis  "  History  oi  Cape  Breton,"  p.  29.5  : 

] st  Jleginient,  Royals , 8o4 

I'lth  "        Andiorsl's 7G:? 

17th  "         Forbes' (i'iO 

22n.l         "         WhitmorcV illO 

28th         '•        r.ragg'.s 1127 

40th  "         Hopson's  G.").") 

;'..')th  "        Otwav's .")G."i 


Centinion •")4      "     ..      "     M.intc 

Sutherland   ."lO      "     ..      "     Rons. 


4.5th  Regiment,  W'arbnrton's S.")2 

47tli  "         Lascellcs' 8.56 

48th  '•  Webb's 9:^,2 

oStli  "         Anstrntlio.r's (il.5 

GOlh  "         2nd  Battalion,  Monckton's 92.5 

Gdth  "  ;)rd  "  Lawrence's 814 

7Sth  "  Frazors 1084 

Also  five  companies  of  Rangers,  a  brigade,  of  artillery  and  engineers  au<l  200  carpenters,  altogether  exceeding 
12,01)0  men,  exclusive  of  ollicers  and  tn>ops  left  for  the  defence  of  Halifax,  con-listing  of  tiie  43rd  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Kennedy,  of  G-59  men,  and  detachments  fioni  the  1st,  2!llh,  ;!5th,  45tb,  47th,  second  battalion  of  GOtli  and 
78th  Regiments,  and  artillery,  in  all  l.iiOO  men.  ISiown's  account  dill'ers  from  Farkmaii,  "  -Moutcalni  and  Wolfe,'' 
ii.  ,5(i,  who  iMits  the  whole  force  of  soldiers,  including  Provincial  Rangers,  at  11,000,  F^nlinck,  "  Hist,  of  the  \iAto 
War,"  iii.  221-222,  gives  the  number  at  11,930 ;  Knox,  in  his  "  Journal,"  i.  127,  at  11,112,  Inaides  odicers,  artillery 
and  Rangers.  Murdoch,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  337,  follows  P^ntinck,  and  adds  324  artillery,  or  12,2GO  in  all. 
Mante,  "History  of  the  War,"  is  jtrobably  correct  in  tlie  statement  that  only  9,900  were  tit  for  duty. 

Entinck,  (iii.  227,  ii.)  describes  as  follows  an  important  part  of  the  land  forces:  ''Our  light  infantry,  High- 
landers and  liangers,  the  French  termed  the  Faiglisb  savages,  perhaps  in  contradistinction  to  their  own  native 
Indians,  Canadians,  etc,  the  true  French  savages.  ^-  *  *  Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green  jackets  and 
drawer.s,  for  the  easier  brushing  through  the  woods,  with  ruffs  of  black  bear-skiiis  round  tlieir  necks;  tlie  beard  of 
their  upper  lips,  some  grown  into  w  liiskers,  others  not  so,  but  all  well  smutted  on  that  part,  wiih  little  round  hats 
like  several  of  onr  seamen.  *  *  *  xiie  Rangers  are  a  body  of  irregtdars,  who  have  a  more  cut-throat  savage 
apix^arance,  which  carries  in  it  something  of  natural  savages;  the  appearance,  of  the  light  infantry  has  in  it  more 
of  artificial  savages." 
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exposed  bay  which  has  witnessed  two  oi'  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
British  North  America.  A  southeast  wind  invariably  makes  a  landing  almost  impossible 
for  days.  In  curious  contrast  with  the  good  I'ortune  that  attended  Peppcrrell's  expedi- 
tion, the  weather  was  in  every  respect  unfavourable  for  nearly  a  week.  The  commanders 
were  eagerly  looking  every  day  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  rocky 
coast  which  was  defended  at  important  points  for  five  miles  by  batteries  constructed  of 
earth  and  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  a  large  force  of  sorhe  three  thousand  regulars, 
inhabitants  and  Indians,  which  Drucour  had  stationed  on  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  to 
prevent  a  landing.  At  last,  on  the  8th,  the  weather  l)ecame  sufficiently  favourable,  and 
the  three  brigadier-generals  in  command  of  their  respective  divisions  made  all  their 
arrangements  for  a  landing.'  In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  from  Fresh- 
water or  Kennington  Cove,  where  it  was  decided  that  \Yolfe  should  make  the  real 
attack,  the  divisions  under  Lawrence  and  "Whitmore  proceeded  at  first  as  if  they  intended 
to  try  a  landing  at  Flat  Point  and  AVhite  Point.  Freshwater  Cove  was  defended  by  a 
large  force  of  French  commanded  by  Colonel  St.  Julien,  and  hidden  behind  intrenchments 
cunningly  devised  of  spruce  trees  with  their  tops  outwards  so  as  to  deceive  an  enemy  at 
very  close  quarters,  and  the  moment  the  English  came  within  range  of  the  guns  ihey  met 
a  furious  fire  from  the  French.  Wolfe  faltered  before  the  fierce  cannonade  and  actually 
gave  the  signal  to  retreat,  but  by  one  of  those  remarkable  incidents  that  sometimes  change 
the  whole  current  of  events  three  of  his  officers  in  the  boats.  Lieutenants  Hopkins  and 
Browne,  and  Ensign  Grant — whose  names  deserve  to  be  always  remembered — misunder- 
stood the  signal,  advisedly  it  is  thought,  and  took  it  as  an  order  to  advance  quickly. 
Consequently  they  moved  forward  impetuously  and  succeeded  in  lauding  on  some  rocks 
which  were  .so  situated  as  to  protect  them  for  the  moment  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to 
their  left.  The  little  body  of  a  hundred  men,  under  the  comrnaud  of  these  three  officers, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  among  the  rocks,  and  here  they  were  joined  without 
loss  of  time  by  reinforcements  under  the  orders  of  Wolfe  who,  like  a  skilful  general,  at 
once  seized  the  advantage  which  had  been  accidentally  won  for  him.  A  Major  Scott  was 
one  of  the  first  to  obey  the  orders,  and  although  he  found  himself  in  face  of  a  force  very 
much  greater  than  his  little  band  often  that  he  rallied  around  him  on  the  rocks  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  position  until  his  comrades  joined  him  and  enabled  him  to 
drive  off  his  assailants  who  were  coming  up  in  hot  haste  to  crush  him.  From  the  moment 
the  English  made  a  stand  amonsr  the  rocks,  Wolfe  recognized  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  movem(>nt  and  the  first  success  was  won.  The  batteries  were  very  soon  taken  and 
the  French  seen  in  full  retreat  on  Louisbourg  witli  a  loss  of  seventy-four  prisoners, 
including  two  captains  and  a  considerable  numl)er  of  killed  and  wounded — probably  less 
than  one  hundred — whiUt  the  English  loss  was  fifty  killed  and  iifty-niue  wounded,  a 
small  loss  when  we  consider  the  risk  they  ran   in   attacking  a  large  body  of  well-armed 


'  Tlie  first  or  riglit  divi.sion  was  composed  of  lietacliments  of  the  Isi,  17lli,  47tli,  4stli,  .5^th  and  (iOlli  Regiments, 
led  hj'  Brigaciier-General  Wliitmore,  Colonels  Burton  and  Foster,  and  Majors  Provost  and  Darb/. 

The  second  or  centre  division  con.sisted  of  detach  menus  of  the  I'lth.  22nd,  ^'n\t,  -10th,  45111  and  (idfli  Regiments, 
nnder  Brigadier-General  Lawrence,  Colonel  Wilmot,  Lientenant-Colouel  Ilandtield,  INlajor.s  Hamilton  and  Ilnssey. 

The  third  or  left  division  was  made  up  of  the  7Sth  Highlanders,  five  companies  of  Rangers,  twelve  companies 
of  (irenadiers,  and  a  corps  of  Jjight  Infantry  consisting  of  ."ioO  of  th>^  best  marksmen  to  be  fouml  in  the  ditfcrent 
regiments,  led  by  Brigadier-General  Wolfe,  Colonels  Frazer,  Fletcher  and  Murray,  and  Majors  Scott,  Murray  and 
Fanjuharson.    hkie  Kntinck,  ii.  227,  2£S  ;  Brown,  298. 
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men  successfully  coucealed  bi*hiu<l  rleverly  cous  true  ted  earthworks.  By  the  evening  of 
June  the  8th  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  shore  of  Gabarus  Bay,  but  it  was  not  for 
several  days  later  that  the  artillery  and  stores  could  be  smx-essfully  taken  ashore  at  Flat 
Point  Cove  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  and  heavy  surf. 

The  encampment  of  tht»  army  was  made  on  a  range  of  low  rocky  hills  ji\st  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  artilb'ry  of  the  town.  The  lines  commenced  at  Flat  Point  Cove  and 
formed  almost  a  quarter  circle  of  about  two  miles.  The  headquarters  were  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  <Mi(ampment  which  had  the  advantage  of  not  only  the  vicinity  of  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  but  was  almost  invisible  from  the  fortifications  on  account  of  the  lay  of  the 
land.  As  soon  as  the  French  found  that  he  English  had  landed  their  forces,  they  des- 
troyed the  grand  battery,  spiked  the  guns  in  the  lighthouse  battery,  and  burned  down 
the  storehouses  and  other  buildings  around  the  harbour.  General  Wolfe  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  lighthouse'  point,  and  took  possession  of  the  battery  where  he  mounted 
cannon  for  operations  against  Goat  Island  opposite.  He  established  a  base  of  operations 
at  the  little  harbour  of  Lorembec  in  his  rear  and  erected  a  battery  close  to  the  careening 
cove  to  harass  and  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  port. 

It  took  several  w'eeks  to  land  all  the  stores,  to  build  block-houses  and  redoubts,  dig 
trenches,  and  make  the  investment  complete.'  By  a  month's  time,  howM'ver,  despite  the 
furious  lire  kept  up  day  after  day  by  (he  besiegers,  the  investment  was  complete  and  tin; 
situation  may  be  generally  described  as  follows  :— 

At  sea  the  Reet  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Boscaweu  and  Hardy  effectually 
blockaded  the  port. 

At  lighthouse  point,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  careening  cove,  there 
were  two  batteries  armed  with  heavy  cannon. 

The  lines  of  the  encampment  to  the  west  of  the  town  were  protected  by  two  block- 
houses on  the  left  flank  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  rear. 

Wolfe  constructed  another  block-house  on  the  Mira  road,  to  secure  communication 
between  the  camj)  and  the  northeast  arm  where  there  was  stationed  a  small  detachment 
of  troops.  Three  redoubts  were  erected  about  nine  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  camp  to 
protect  it  from  any  attacks  in  that  direction. 

The  first  parallel  or  intrenchment  was  constructed  from  the  water's  edge  east  of  the 
baraehois  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards  and  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
nearest  salient  of  the  King's  bastion.  To  give  easy  and  secure  access  to  this  work  an 
epaulement  or  rampart  w^as  constructed  of  earth  and  sods  mixed  with  gabions  and  fascines, 
its  height  being  nine  feet,  its  width  sixty  feet,  and  its  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  second  line  of  trenches  was  next  constructed  to  the  east  of  the  baraehois  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  yards,  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  walls. 

The  third  line  of  entrenchments  was  pushed  forward  IVoni  the  extremity  of  the  second 
line  towards  the  left  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  when  completed  came  to  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  glacis  of  the  Dauphin  bastion. 


'  I  iiave  not  triveii  a  special  plan  of  the  operations  of  this  siege,  as  it  seems  superflnous  to  give  another  map  of 
the  liarbour  and  fortifleauons  in  addition  to  those  appended  to  this  work.  By  reference  to  the  plan  of  tiie  siege  of 
1 745  the  reader  can  easily  follow  the  short  account  I  have  g'  veu  of  the  operations  of  1758.  I  do  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  describe  the  salient  features  of  this  siege. 
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A  fourth  redoubt  was  built  ou  a  little  acclivity  culled  jn  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  extremity  of  the  epaulcmeiit  to  the  lirst  i)arallel 

A  liftii  redoubt  was  built  by  Wolle  on  the  north  .side  of  tiie  harbour  at  the  luad  of 
the  barachois  on  a  little  rising  ground,  and  did  very  ellective  work  against  the  Dauphin 
bastion. 

A  sixth  redoubt  and  entrenchment  were  constructed  from  six  to  seven  hundred  yards 
of  the  Qucn's  and  rrin(  ess's  bastions  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieiijed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Dauphin's  and  Kini;''s  bastions,  the  chief  points  of  attack. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  trenches  in  front  of  the  foregoing  ba.stions  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Wolfe  on  the  Itllh  day  of  July  obtained  possession  of  a  rising- 
ground,  known  as  hauteur  de  la  /lofence  or  Gallow's  Hill,  not  far  from  the  curtain  between 
the  west  gate  and  the  King's  bastion.  Here  the  linglish  were  able  to  entrench  them- 
selves scarcely  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Dauphin  bastion,  and  approach  eventually 
within  two  hundn  d  yards  of  the  ramparts. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  operations  roads  wen-  constructed  from  Flat  Point 
Cove  to  the  headquarters  and  to  the  redoubts  on  Green  Jlill,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
lirst  parallel. 

All  these  works  took  several  weeks  to  construct  amid  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
bad  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  mude  the  construction  of  roads  and  the 
hauling  of  the  heavy  guns  and  materials  very  laborious.  Indeed  tht;  last  trench  was  not 
really  finished  until  the  day  before  the  town  itself  capitulated.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  besieging  force  drew  nearer  every  day,  and  the  town  was  jiractically  condemned 
before  the  construction  of  the  last  parallel,  as  it  will  be  easily  seen  when  we  review  the 
main  features  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  in  ail  forty-eight  days  from  the  landing  on  the 
short's  of  Gabarus  Bay. 

The  cannon  on  Wolfe's  batteries  on  the  rockv  hills  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
soon  silenced  the  island  battery  and  forced  the  French  ships  to  draw  closer  under  the 
guns  of  the  fortifications.  When  the  island  battery  was  destroyed.  Governor  Drucour 
recognized  the  danger  of  the  English  ships  coming  up  the  harbour,  and  sank  tour  ships 
across  the  entrance,  with  their  masts  fastened  together  Ijv  a  strong  chain.  Subsecjueutly. 
considering  this  protection  insufficient,  he  oidered  two  other  ships  to  be  added  to  tlie 
number.  By  this  time  there  were  onlv  four  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  in  the  har- 
bour." Two  ships,  the  Bizarre  and  the  Comete,  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  port 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  another,  the  Echo,  also  escaped  the  guns  of 
the  lighthouse  battery  but  oulj'  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The 
Arethuse,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  commanded  by  a  gallant  officer  named  Vauquelain, 
was  for  some  time  anchored  close  to  the  barachois  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  harboitr, 
and  greatly  harassed  the  besiegers  engaged  in  the  trenches  and  other  works.  If  the 
Marquis  Desgoiittes,  who  commanded  ihc  fleet,  iiad  shown  the  same  courage  and  resolu- 
tion which  Vauquelain  displayed,  the  English  would  have  found  their  progress  greatly 
retarded,  but  he  notoriously  exhibited  either  great  pusillanimity  or  remarkable  incapacity. 
At  the  very  beginning  he  wished  to  make  an  effort  to  return  to  France,  and  when  Mon- 


"  The  "  BritLsli  Eucycloptcdia "  (9ili  ed.)  commits  a  blunder  in  saying  that  "the  siege  ojierations  wore  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  after  an  investment  of  six  months." 

-  For  a  list  of  the  fie3t  in  the  port  in  the  first  week  oi  ,Iune,  and  the  fate  of  the  vessels,  see  next  page. 
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sieur  Drntour  rt'lnsed  to  grant  him  pennisfeioii  to  leavo  the  fortress  to  its  fate,  he  allowed 
the  great  proportion  of  the  oliiccrs  and  rrews  of  the  ships  to  find  shelter  in  the  town,  to 
the  discontent  of  the  garrison  who  found  them  of  relatively  little  use  in  the  defence. 
The  commander  of  the  An'-thuse,  however,  soon  found  his  position  near  the  baraehois 
too  hot  !is  the  rcduul^ls  and  works  of  the  l^igH^h  made  progress,  and  after  making  some 
repairs  ti>  the  vessel,  lie  succeeded  in  evading  the  English  ile-t  and  reaching  France, 
though  111'  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  whilst  cruising  in  the  Chan- 
nel. Of  the  five  ships  that  remained  in  the  harbour,  three  were  afterwards  destroyed  by 
lire  which  originated  from  a  bomb  which  fell  u])on  one  of  them  from  the  I'^ng- 
lish  batteries.  The  two  remaining  vessels,  the  Prudent  and  the  Bienfaisaut,  were 
<aptured  during  the  night  by  si.K  hundred  sailors  under  the  commiind  of  Captains  Lefroy 
and  15alfour.  and  despite  the  perfect  rain  of  missiles  from  the  French  batteries  the  Eng- 
lishmen destroyed  the  former  as  soon  as  it  ran  aground  and  carried  the  other  successfully 
out  of  the  harbour.'  Then  not  a  jinarle  man  of  war  was  left  out  of  the  lleet  of  fourteen 
vessels  that  had  hoisted  the  French  Hag  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.-  It  is  rarely 
that  one  is  railed  upon  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare  to  record  a  more  signal  destnxction 
of  a  squadron  which  etfected  nothing  for  the  defence  and  is  only  redeemed  from  the 
charge  of  co'vardice  or  <»f  remarkable  feebleness  by  the  bravery  of  Vauquelain,  who 
proved  that  had  he  been  in  command  instead  of  incompetent  Desgoutte-s,  he  would  certainly 
have  shown  that  then;  were  enough  brave  men  in  the  little  lleet  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  French  Hag  and  give  substantial  aid  to  the  hard  pres.-..ed  garri.son. 

Day  by  day  the  lines  grew  closer  to  the  lallinu-  town,  the  breaches  in  the  fortihcations 
be .ame  larger,  great  masses  of  wall  began  to  tutnble,  and  the  cannon  were  dismounted 
v,nd  rendered  useless.  Several  sorties  were  attempted,  but  only  one  against  the  sixth 
redoubt  and  entrenchment,  constructed  by  Wolfe  to  the  westward  of  Black  Point,  had  any 
sue- -ess.     The   French   surprised  a  <  ompany  of  grenadiers  that  were  stationed  in  these 

'4'  ' 

'  "  The  renowiieil  Caiitain  Coi'U,  ilien  serving  as  a  ixjtty  ollicur  on  board  of  one  of  th"  Briti.sti  .ships  of  war 

co-operated  in  this  exploit,  and  wrote  an  aeeonnt  of  it  to  a  fricml  in  England,"  Grahuine's  "'  United  States,"  iv.  i;8. 

(Viol<  suht.e(iuently   distinguished   hinist  If  at  (Quebec  and  in   ><!vvf<iniKlland,  of  which  he  explored  the  interior, 

then  entirely  unknown  to  tlio  world.    Seo  "  Encyclopiedia  Dritannica,''  Uth  ed..  which,  w  bile  giving  a  very  accurate 

account  of  his  great  .services  as  a  navigator,  does  not  notico  his  presence  at  I.ouisbourg  in  17."i8. 

-'The   following  statement  shows  tlie  names  of  the  l-'rench  men  of  war  in  Li.iui-bourg,  .Inne  1,  17-')S,  and  their 

subsequent  fate : 

La  Prudent,        74  guns,  burned   by   English   in  the 

harbour. 

L'Entreprenant,  74  "  blown  up  by  accidental  ex- 
plosion. 

Le  Capricieux,  04  "  set  on  flro  by  foregoing  acci- 
dent. 

Le  Celebro,  64  "  set  on  fire  by  foregoing  acci- 
dent. 

Le  liienfaisant,  t>4  "  captured  by  EiiglLsh  in  har- 
bour. 

The  forego'.ng  statement  is  made  up  from  the  nust  authentic  sources.  It  appears  that  six  vessel^  were  sunk  at 
the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour  by  the  governor's  orders— live  men  of  war  as  above,  and  another,  either  La  Ville  de 
St.  Malo  (a  merchantman)  or  an  English  prize,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  memoir  attributed  to*  "hev.Tlier.Iolin- 
gtone  l,.^pp.  'iV.),  Tlie  same  memoir  gives  the  nnniber  of  sunken  ships  at  Hve,  but  Druconr  and  others  place  it  at 
six  altogether— four  on  tl  j  first  occasion  and  two  subsequently.  Parkman  ("  .^b)ntcalln  and  Wolfe"  ii.  54  «.)  gives 
an  imjierfect  list  of  the  ships  in  the  port,  the  D'  Iv^'r-?  omitted.  Murdoch  ("  Hist,  of  N.  S.  ii.  'X>~,")  is  also 
incorrect  in  some  particulars. 


J.e  Bizarri', 

64 

guns 

escaped. 

L'AiK.llon, 

50 

(( 

.sunk  at  entrance. 

La  Diane, 

36 

«i 

a                 (1 

Le  Fidcle, 

30 

tl 

1<                       u 

La  Chevre, 

16 

ii 

(.              a 

La  P.iche, 

16 

li 

a                 (t 

I^Ari'thuse, 

m 

ti 

escaped. 

L'Echo, 

o2 

captured    while    attempting 
to  escape. 

Le  f 'omete. 

30 

i^ 

escaped. 
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works,  and  although  it  was  much  inferior  in  numbers,  it  kept  back  the  assailants  until 
they  were  drawn  off  by  reinlbrcemenls  i'rom  headquarters,     in  this  ail'air  there  were  con- 
siderable losses  in  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  Lord  Dundonald,  who  commanded 
the  grenadiers,  and  three  captains  of  the  French  force  being  among  the  number.     The 
situation  of  the  French  in  the  town  bi'came  more  desperate  every  day,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  aid  coming  to  them  by  land  or  sea.      A  French  ollicer,  M.  de  Boishebcrt,  was 
during  the  g'reater  part  of  tlie  siege  at  Mira  with  a  force  of  at  least  three  thousand  French 
and  Indians,  mostly  from  St.  John's    Island,    but   the    English   had  warning  of  their 
approach  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  July,  and  a  detachment  under  Major  Sutherland 
easily  beat  otf  the  advance  party — not  more  than  one  hundred  men,  it  is  said, — and  that 
was  the  last  that  was  heard  of  M.  de  Boishebert  and  his  companions.     So  furious  was  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers'  batteries  that  it  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  stone  citadel, 
atibrding  accommodation  for  the  principal  barracks,  a  chapel  and  the  governor's  quarters, 
the  last  being  alone  saved  from  the  flames.     Bombs  and  shells  fell  even  into  the  hospital, 
80  that  the  surgeons  were  obliged  to  stop  constantly  in  the  performance  of  their  oper- 
ations.    The  large  wooden  barracks  in  the  Queen's   bastion  was  burned,  and  even  the 
casemates  in  the  King's  bastion,  in  which  the  women   and  children   htiddled  together, 
became  unsafe.     When  at  last  the  ibrtilicatiuus  were  tumbling  down  in  all  directions  on 
the  west  front,  and  great  gaps  were  visible  in  the  Dauphin's,  Queen's  and  King's  bastions 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  cannon  were  reported  as  really  servicea1)le,  the  Fiench  gover- 
nor decided  to  capitulate.     The  crisis  had  come  at  last  in  the  siege.     The  English  admiral 
and  general  had  determined  on  a  general   assault  when  M.  Urucour  came  to  this  con- 
clusion.    At  first  he  asked  for  the  same  honours  of  war  that  the  French  had  granted  to 
G-eneral  Blakeuey  and  his  garrison  at  Port  Mahon  in  1756,  but  the  general  and  adp.ural 
would  not  entertain  the  proposition.     The  governor  was  prepared  to  maintain  the  siege 
still  longer,  and  sent  a  ihessenger  to  communicate  his  intention  to  the  English.     Then  M. 
de  Prevost,  the  intendant,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  .strongly  urged  him  to  surrender,  as  it 
was  clearly  impossible  to  hold  the  town  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  consequence  of 
furthiT  resistance  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  life.      The   messenger  was  recalled  before 
he  reached  the  English  headquarters  and  authorize(l  to  take  bark  an  answer  accepting  the 
terms  which  Amherst  and  Boscawen  had  laid  down  in  thi'  first  instance.     These  terms 
provided  that  the  troops  in  Louisbourg  and  St.  John's  Island  should  be  prisoners  of  war 
and  be  carried  to  England  in  British  ships,  that  the  artillery  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the 
ishmds  in  question  should  be  delivered  up,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  who 
had  not  carried  arms  should  be  sent  to  France  at  the  first  opportunity.      On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  July  the  English  took  possession  of  the  west  gate,  and  the  cross  of  St. 
George  was  hoisted  on  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  whose  days  of  glory  were  ended,  and 
which  was  destined  very  soon  afterwards  to  disappear  from  the  pages  of  history,' 

'  Artii'kvs  of  Ciiiiitiilatinii  between  their  Kx('ellencie.s  Atlmiiiil  r>f>,s( awen  auil  Major! ieneral  Ainlierst  ami  liis 
Excellonoy  the  Clievalier  Druiour,  jrovernor  of  t!ie  i.ihinil  of  Cajw  Breton,  of  Louislwarg,  the  island  of  St.  .lohn 
and  their  ai)i)urteiiancos : 

"  I.  Tiie  ^rarrisou  of  Louisbtjnrsj;  shall  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  shall  bo  carried  to  England  in  tlie  ships  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

"  II.  All  the  artillery,  ainmuiiition,  provisions,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  any  kind  whatever,  which  are  at  present 
in  the  town  of  Louisbourji,  the  islands  of  CajHs  Breton  and  St.  .John's  and  their  aj.purtenani'es,  shall  be  delivered, 
without  the  least  damage,  to  such  coiunussioners  as  si. all  be  appointed  to  receiv)  them,  for  the  use  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 
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The  English  obtained  possession  of  221  cannon,  18  mortars,  7,500  muskets  and  a  great 
quantity  ol' stores  and  provisions  ;;">, 037  officers  and  men,  of  whom  3,301  were  soldiers 
and  2,606  sailors,  became  prisoners  of  war.  In  addition  to  the  men  under  arms  there  were 
in  the  town  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  merchants  and  tisherm(>n  with  their  families, 
and  these  persons  were  eventually  sent  to  La  Rochelle,  in  France,  and  Louisbourg  forever 
bade  farewell  to  the  people  who  had  been  living  for  years  under  the  flag  of  France  and 
sharing  her  fortunes  on  the  American  continent. 

England  had  won  her  first  great  success  on  this  continent  in  the  campaign  commenced 
under  the  inspiration  and  genius  of  Pitt.  The  news  was  received  in  America  and  Eng- 
land with  many  rejoicings,  and  the  eleven  stands  of  colours  that  were  won  at  this  gateway 
of  Canada  w^ere  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  amid  the  roar  of  cannon.  Thanksgivings 
were  offered  to  heaven  from  the  Puritan  pulpits  of  New  England,  loyal  toasts  were  drunk 
round  many  a  festi\'e  board  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  bells  pealed  from  the  towers 
and  steeples,  towns  were  illuminated  from  Maine  to  Virginia ;  and  in  the  English  posts 


English  medal  stmek  on  capturo  of  Louisbourg. 


of  Acadia,  in  the  camp  of  Lake  George,  where  Abercromby  was  fretting  under  the 
humiliation  of  defeat,  w'herever  the  tidings  came.  Englishmen  rejoiced  and  predicted  a 
speedy  end  to  French  power  in  Aiiierica. 

When  we  recall  this  victory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  let  us  not  forget  to  do  justice  to 
the  men  who  achieved  it.  Wolfe  distinguished  himself  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  siege  and  was  the  soul  and  impiilse  of  the  enterprise. 

"  Wdlfe  where'er  lie  foiijrlit, 
Vat  so  nmdi  of  his  heart  into  liis  act, 
Tliat  liis  exaninle  liad  a  mairnef.s  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 


"  in.  The  ffovernor  shall  ?ive  hi.s  orders  that,  the  troops  which  are  in  the  island  of  St,  John's  and  its  appur- 
tenances shall  jio  iin  board  stu'li  ships  of  war  as  tlie  admiral  shall  send  +0  receive  them. 

"  IV.  The  v'ate  called  Port  Dauphin  •^hall  he  i^iven  to  tlie  Irnops  of  his  I'ritannic  Jhijcsty  to-morrow,  at  eiifht 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tlm  irarrison,  imlndin;,'  all  that  <arriod  arms,  drawn  up  at  noon  on  the  I'.sphiiiade, 
where  they  siiali  lay  down  their  arms,  folours,  implements  an<l  ornanienls  of  war.  And  tlio  trarrison  shall  go  on 
board  to  be  carried  to  England  in  a  convenient  time. 

"  V.  The  same  caro  shall  be  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  that  are  in  the  hospitals  as  of  those  belonging  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty. 

''VI.  The  merchants  and  their  clerks  that  have  not  earned  arms  shall  he  sent  tn  I'raiico  in  such  manner  as 
the  admiral  shall  think  pro|)er." 

Mnrdcwh,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  oC'.-liU,  and  iMitincU,  "Hist,  of  the  Late  War,"  iii.  '.'4(1-247,  give  the 
articles  of  capitulation  in  full. 

'  Eroin  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mcliaeblan,  Montreal.    See  App.  XIII  to  this  work,  No.  8  medal  on  list. 
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Amherst  and  Boscawon  conducted  their  expedition  with  skill  and  prudence,  and  the 
number  of  their  men  killed  and  wounded  during  the  operations  was  exceedingly  small — 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  all.'  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  according  to 
tb3  English  accounts  upwards  of  one  thousand,  although  the  Chevalier  Drucour  repre- 
sents the  number  at  only  three  hundred  and  thirty,  but  he  does  not  include  the  crews  of 
the  ships.  The  French  governor,  it  musL  be  admitted,  conducted  the  defence  with  great 
energy,  and  he  was  well  supported,  according  to  his  ow^n  statement,  by  the  garrison,  who, 
despite  the  great  dangers  and  discomforts  to  whii^h  they  were  subject  during  the  opera- 
tions, "did  not  display  the  least  discontent."  The  governor  could  not  praise  "too  highly 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  who  had  defended  the  town  and  had  done  their  best  to  delay 
the  surrender."  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  all  accounts  of  the  siege  tell  us,  emulated 
each  other  in  paying  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  to  Madame  Drucour,  wife  of  the 
governor,  who,  during  the  siege,  even  fired  off'  cannon  with  her  own  hand  to  nerve  the 
soldiery  to  fresh  efforts,  and  who  was  able  when  the  fight  was  over  to  obtain  some  favours 
for  her  countrymen  in  recognition  of  the  respect  entertained  for  her  courage  and  patriotism 
by  the  English  general  and  admiral.-  If  M.  de  Drucour  was  unable  to  picvent  the  town 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  at  all  events  he  su'veeded  in  protracting  the  siege 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  expedition  to  proL'ced  up  the  St.  Lawa-ence  to  attai-k 
Quebec  witli  any  prospect  of  victory  that  year;  and  indeed  he  states  in  his  report  of  the 
siege  that  he  had  this  object  steadily  in  vit"W  w^hile  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  fortress. 
Comparing  the  facts  of  the  siege  of  1758  with  those  of  1740,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Pepperrell's  success  was  the  more  remarkal)le  of  the  two.  In  the  one  case  wu^seea  famous 
admiral  and  experienced  generals,  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  on  land  and  sea,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  force  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  well  trained  soldiers, 

'  Killed,  21  olFicers,  150  privates;  wdundeil,  OOoilicers,  320  privates.     Wri.'ht'.s  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  4.V),  n. 

-One  imist  regret  that  Dr.  Kin^'sfunl,  in  his  History  of  Canada,  should  have  thonjrht  it  necessary  to  devote  a 
long  foot  note — a  page  ahnost — to  throw  doubt  on  the  often  nuoted  story  of  Madame  I  >nu'oar's  courage  aii<l  devotion 
during  the  siege.  (See  vol.  iv.  142.)  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  I'iehon  is  the  authority  generally  cited  f  tlu'  state- 
ment, l)ut  there  is  no  reason  to  doulit  its  truth  since  he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  pay  many  co''  ■  -nts  to  his 
countrymen,  and  had  opj)  jrtuniti-  s  tc  hear  stories  of  the  siege  from  i)articipants  both  on  the  Englisu  ,uid  French 
side  that  the  <  'an;:dian  historian  certainly  has  not  had.  Canadian  history  records  the  story  of  Madame  de  La  Tour 
(Hannay's  Acadia,  170-172),  who  ilefended  the  French  fort  on  the  .St.  .Tohn  asrainst  lier  husi)and's  foe,  n'.\ulnay 
de  Charnisay.  An  American  writer,  >hiry  Hartwell  C'atherwood,  has  recalled  ^ladame  de  La  Toin-'s  devotion  to  her 
husband's  cause  and  the  treachery  of  his  relentless  enemy  in  a  loniance,  true  to  history,  and  full  of  tlie  liL'ht  and 
colour  of  the  past,—"  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  .John  "  (Boston,  IS'.ti)).  We  tind  on  record  many  other  evidences  of  the 
devotion  of  tiie  Canadian  women  of  did  to  King  and  (  ountry.  Lvery  Canadian  remembers  the  story  of  the  heroine 
of  Vercheres.  (See  "  The  Heroines  of  New  France,"  by  .1.  M.  LeMoine,  in  "  <  'anailian  Leaves,"  or  aseries  of  pafters 
read  l)efore  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York  ;  New  Yortc,  1.SS7.)  But  I'ichon  is  not  the  only  Fn>nch  writer  who 
refers  to  this  intere.'-tingeiiisodt*.  The  Abbe  Uaynal,  wiio  wrote  liis  "  Philosophical  and  I'olitical  History  "  at  a  time 
wlien  lie  probal)ly  hea'-il  the  story  from  a  1  rciich  witness  of  the  siege,  refers  to  the  inc'ident.  "  Madame  Drucour," 
he  says,  "  wa-^  constantly  on  the  ramparts,  nifii  h.  r  pHme  in  lirr  /laii'?,  and,  firing  herself  three  guns  everyday, 
seemed  to  dispute  with  Itie  governor,  her  husband,  the  glory  of  his  olli 'c  "  The  words  in  italics  (ignored  by  Dr. 
Kingsford)  are  not  in  I'ichon"s  relation,  an<l  go  to  show  that  Itavnal  had  probably  other  authority  for  bis  state- 
ment. Wright  in  his  "  Life  of  \V(jlfe,"'  p.  444,  ([Uotes  from  •  Anecdotes  Americaines,"  I'aris,  1770.  Under  all  the.se 
circumstances  why  doubt  Madame  Drucour's  heroism  when  no  statement  to  the  contrary  can  be  found  anywhere? 
That  Wolfe  did  not  mention  the  story  in  his  letters  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Kmgsford's  cent 'Ution  \Vo!fe'.s 
letters  are  Inustily  written  ami  show  irritability  of  temper.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Canadian  historian  was  not  more 
chivalrous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no  evidence  on  his  side  when  he  assumes  tlie  role  of  adoubting  Thomas. 
I'arkman  ("Montcalm  and  Wolfe'')  relates  the  incident  and  Iwars  testimony  to  the  courtesy  with  whicli  the 
Englisli  coinnuuiders  treated  the  brave  wonian. 
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and  of  a  fleet  of  at  least  fifty  war  vessels,  the  noblest  that  ever  appeared  in  American 
waters  ;  with  officers  thoroughly  trained  in  the  use  of  artillery,  and  with  a  great  store  of 
all  the  machinery  and  munitions  of  wai  ne(X^ssary  to  the  reduction  of  a  fortified  town. 
In  the  other  case,  we  see  a  relatively  insignificant  body  of  men,  a  little  over  four  thousand 
all  told,  without  regular  military  training,  unskilled  in  siege  operations,  poorly  provided 
with  cannon,  tents  and  stores,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  heavy  artillery,  and  led  by 
men  taken  from  the  counting  huuse  and  farm.  These  colonial  troop-  were  supported  by 
a  few  small  vessels  of  their  own,  and  an  English  squadron  which  consisted  of  only  foui;, 
vessels  at  the  commencement  and  did  not  exceed  nine  vessels,  including  the  captured 
Vigilante,  at  the  close  of  the  siege.  It  is  true  thi>t  in  1745  ihe  walls  were  not  in  as  good 
condition  to  undergo  a  protracted  siege,  and  the  F-^ench  garrison  was  chiefly  composed  of 
colonial  militia.  Dnchambon  had  no  fleet  to  assi.-t  him,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  with 
the  exi^eptiou  of  the  Arethuse  the  vcss  Is  in  the  harbour  in  1758  were  of  no  material  aid 
to  Urucour.  Still  despite  the  great  odds  in  favour  of  the  second  expedition  the  siege 
lasted  for  as  many  days  as  that  conducted  by  Colonel  Pepperrell.  M.  Drucour  was  a 
more  efiicient  commander  than  Duchambon  and  had  fhe  assistance  of  a  fine  body  of  officers 
and  regular  troops,  and  was  able  to  prolong  the  siege  .nuch  longer  than  the  other  (^ould 
possibly  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  weather  too  was  favourable  for  the 
success  of  the  colonial  expedition,  but  curious  enough  during  the  progress  of  the  second 
siege  it  was  remarkable  for  rain,  fog,  and  wind.  However,  despite  the  good  fortune  that 
attended  the  fllorts  of  the  colonists  in  this  and  other  respects,  their  success  deserves  men- 
tion among  the  most  remarkable  enterprises  of  the  war.  If  we  compare  the  operations 
durino-  the  two  sieges,  it  will  be  seen  that  Amherst  and  Wolfe  closely  Ibllow^ed,  wh"never 
possible,  the  sam-'  plan  of  attack  that  w^as  adopted  .so  successfully  in  1745.  Th<-  siege  of 
1758  was  conducted  with  that  scientific  skill  and  precision  which  w^ere  necessarily  waul- 
ing in  1745,  but  the  scheme  of  attack  against  the  King's  and  Dauphin's  bastions  was  on 
th(^  same  basis  as  that  of  the  first  sicg"  and  led  to  similar  results.  It  is  ou  record  that 
Wolfe's  operations  at  Lighthouse  Point  and  at  Lorembec  were  in  accord  with  the  sttgges- 
tious  made  in  1757  to  the  British  government  by  one  of  the  officers  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Pepperndl's  expi'ditiou.' 

The  capture  of  Louisbotirg  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  events  which  gave 
Canada  to  England,  and  Louisiana  for  some  years  to  Spain,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  events  are  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pages  w^hich  relate  the  triumphs  of  the  administraiiou  of  Pitt. 
Abercroml>y  was  beaten  at  Ticonderoga,  and  Lord  Howe,  described  by  a  great  statesman 
as  "a  character  of  ancient  times  and  a  complete  model  of  military  virtue,"-  met  an 
untimely,  thotagh  a  soldier's,  di»ath  at  Lake  George.  On  the  other  hand.  Fcrbcs  drove 
the  French  from  the  valley  of  the  (.)hio.  and  Bradstreet,  whose  services  are  mentioned  in 
a  previous  page,  won  Frontenac  and  gave  to  the  English  the  control  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Aft''r  the  cont^uest  of  Cape  Breton  the  Jilnglish  took  possession  of  St.  John's  Island,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  sent  to  France  Wolfe  destroyed  the  French 
settlements  on  the  bays  of  tnispe,  Miramichi  and  Chalcurs.  and  when  he  had  com]>letfd 


'  Sainncl  Wal'lo  lo  ilit-  lit    II..11.  \V.  Pitt.     See  Can.  .\r«liivis  liii  Kssi;  p.  ulii.     For  referonces  to  the  uutliorities 
im  tlie  iijH'.rii.iiiiis  i>(  IT.'iS.  sec  Ajij!.  1\  and  X  to  tliis  \virl<. 
''  II.  Cirenvillo,  "  <  '<)in>s|ioiiilpiii'e,"  i.  '^'li-. 
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this  unpleasant  duty  he  could  not  refrain  from  writing?  to  Amherst  that  they  had  "done 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  Majesty's  arms  through  the  gulf,  but 
have  added  nothing  to  the  rei)utation  of  them."  Colonel  Monckton  destroyed  the  posts 
and  scattered  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  river.  Amherst  himself  hurried  to 
Lake  Champlain,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Ticondt>roga,  and  assumed  the 
command  which  had  been  so  unfortixnately  entrusted  to  Abercromby.  In  the  following 
year  he  fort-ed  Montcalm  to  retire  to  Quebec,  and  here  the  latter  met  his  death  on  the 
^ame  battlefield  where  "  died  Wolfe  victorious."  It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Louisbourg,  which  may  well  be  noted  here,  that  within  a  year  after  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  another  noble  fleet  and  army  assembled  in  the  port  and  made  preparations  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  A  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  many  frigates,  under 
the  orders  of  Admiral  Saunders,  and  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  gave  life  once  more 
to  the  harbour,  which  was  still  full  of  floating  ice  from  the  vast  fields  that  had  been 
passing  down  the  gulf  for  weeks  previously  and  barring  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  ports 
of  the  island.  When  the  colonial  contingents  had  arrived  and  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  the  last  great  fleet  that  has  ever  entered  the  harbour,  once  so 
famous  in  history,  sailed  for  the  S*".  Lawrence  with  much  enthusiasm  and  a  stern  deter- 
mination in  every  heart  to  plant  "  British  colours  on  every  French  fort,  post  and  garrison 
in  America."  '  Quebec  fell,  and  the  English  by  their  ever  famous  victory  gave  a  new 
colonial  empire  to  England.  Levis,  after  the  death  of  Montcalm,  struggled  to  sustain  the 
honour  of  his  i^ountry,  but  his  victory  over  Murray  at  St.  Foy  could  not  save  Canada  from 
her  inevitable  destiny,  and  in  17<iO  Montreal  was  surrendered  to  the  English  and  Canada 
was  lost  to  France  for  ever.  A  remnant  of  Acadian  French  that  still  lingered  by  the  bays 
and  rivers  of  the  Grulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  by  the  St.  John,  caused  some  apprehension  to 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  and  the  destruction  of  their 
settlements  by  Wolfe  and  Monckton,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  as  many  as 
possible  to  the  vicinity  of  Halifax.  Subsequently  a  number  of  these  pt^ople  were  sent  to 
Boston,  but  as  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  not  receive  them,  they  were  forced 
to  return  to  Nova  Scotia.  Many  of  them  went  to  the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  and  engaged  in  the  flsheritvs,  but  eventually  they  came  back  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
New^  Brunswick,  and,  having  consented  to  take  the  oath  of  .tllegiance  to  the  English 
sovereign,  settl(>d  down  quietly  in  the  country.  So,  after  a  i-entury  of  uneasiness,  and  of 
mis(>ry  towards  the  close,  the  old  colonists  of  Acadie  found  a  resting-place  for  themselves 
and  families,  and  in  these  later  times  their  descendants  nre  a  quiet,  if  not  eni'rgetic,  class, 
engaged  in  farming  and  fishing  in  the  inaritine  proviiu'cs  of  Canada. 

VIII.    Cession  of  Cape  Breton  to  Enoland  by  the  Tkeatv  of  Faris  in  IT'lo  and  its 

History  as  an  ENoiiisH  Possession. 

In  17G8  the  treaty  of  Paris  -  was  signed  and  France  ceded  to  England  :  "  Canada  with 
all  its  dependencies  ;ts  well  as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  islands  and  coasts 
in  the  Gulf  and  River  Saint  Lawrence  and  in  general  everything  that  depends  on  the  said 
countries,  islands  and  coasts  with  the  sovereignty,  property  and  possession,  and  all  rights 

'  Knox,  "  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North  .\iiierica  (1757-17(>0),"  i.  279. 
■^  For  textof  this  treaty  ho  fur  as  it  atfrt'T-s  ('apn  Kroton  boi>  App.  XVI  to  this  work. 
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acqviirod  by  treaty  or  otherwise  which  the  most  christian  king  and  the  crown  of  Franco 
have  had  li)l  now  over  the  said  countries."  From  that  day  to  this  Cape  Breton  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  England,  and  i'or  many  years  after  the  remarkable  event  of 
] 7-38  the  island  was  a  forgotten  spot  in  that  vast  colonial  empire,  which  was  won  by 
Clive,  AVolfe  and  Amherst  in  Asia  and  America.  A  few  months  after  the  capture  of  I  oui  ■ 
bourg  the  British  government  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortifications  with  all  the  works  and 
defences  of  the  harbour  so  that  none  of  the  materials  conld  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
at  any  future  time.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  houses  of  the  town  should  not  be  des» 
troyed  except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  full  and  complete  execution  of  the  orders 
for  ''totally  destroying  all  and  every  the  Ibrtifications  thereof,"  but  "  in  the  demolition  of 
all  the  works"  an  eye  was  to  be  "particularly  given  to  render  as  far  as  possible  the  port 
and  harbour  as  incommodious  and  as  near  impracticable  as  may  be."  These  orders  were 
carried  out  dxiring  the  siimmcr  of  1760  under  the  directions  of  General  Whitmore  who 
was  then  in  command  of  Ijouisbourg,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  company  of  engineers 
who  were  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Cape  Breton.'  In  a  few  weeks  the  work  of  many  years 
was  destroyed  and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  All  the  artillery,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  stores  of  various  sorts  were  taken  to  Halifax,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  fine  tufa  and  Portland  stone  which  formed  the  foundations  and  ornamental  parts  of  the 
best  Imildings  were  carried  to  the  same  place  where  they  were  used  in  the  new  town 
which  was  slowly  growing  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  spacioits  harbour. 
The  citadel,  the  stone  building  partly  destroyed  during  the  siege,  was  temporarily  repaired 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  troops  still  kept  at  Louisboitrg  until  further  orders  from 
the  imperial  government.  With  the  destruction  of  this  once  famous  town  and  the  cession 
of  C^ipe  Breton  to  I'jUgland,  Louisbourg  evi/ntualiy  passed  away  from  the  memory  of  the 
world,  and  lialf  a  century  \Aer  an  Knglish  minister  of  state  during  the  war  of  1812  actually 
ordered  "all  American  prisoners  to  be  removed  to  Lovtisbourg  as  a  place  of  safety. "- 

The  history  of  Cape  Breton  since  1703,  when  it  was  formally  ceded  to  England,  can 
be  very  briefly  sitmmed  tip.  By  a  proclamation  dated  the  7th  of  October,  1763,  King 
Greorge  the  Third  annexi'd  this  island  aud  J^t.  John's  "  with  the  lessen-  islands  adjacent 
thereto  to  our  government  of  Nova  Scotia.'"  The  island  was  constituted  one  electoral 
division  with  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  the  assembly  of  the  province. 
I'or  years,  however,  no  such  representation  was  given  to  Cape  Breton  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  freeholders  in  the  country  entitled  under  the  provincial  law  to  elect  mem- 


'  See  Akins,  "N.  S.  Archives,"  476-478-48(i.  Dr.  KingsforJ  in  his  "History  ol'iCanada,"  (iv.  141,  »i.)  tells  us 
that  "it  was  not  until  the  l.st  of  .June,  17G0,  that  the  uninterrupted  destruction  of  the  works  was  commenced  under 
Captain  Muckett,  of  the  company  of  miners,  assisted  l)y  workim;  parties  from  the  infantry,  of  streufrth  varying,' 
accordint;  to  th»i  work,  from  KiO  to  L"J(l  daily.  The  miners  and  arlilicor.s  numlered  a  little  over  100.  The  wliole 
work  was  completed  on  the  lOtli  cif  Novendier.  1700,  there  having  been  only  two  days'  intermission  besides  l^un- 
daya,  one  beinjr  the  kinfi's  birthday  and  the  other  midsummer's  day.  The  reason  for  keepiufj  this  latter  day  is 
thus  mentioned  in  a  -M.  S.  diary  of  the  mining  operations  at  J.ouisbonrg,  now  in  the  Royal  Artillery  oflice,  which 
belonged  to  Sir  .lohn  Seymour-  .\ccoriiiiig  to  tradition  among  the  miners,  Jlidsummer  was  the  first  that  found 
out  thecopjier  mines  in  ''ornvall,  for  which  occat^ion  they  esteem  this  a  holy  day,  and  all  the  mineis  come  from 
Itelow  ground  to  carouse  aiid  drink  to  the  good  old  man's  memory."  See  "Hist,  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery "  by  Major  Franci^j  I>ni)can.  H.  A.,  pp.  '^Ol'i-L'tM. 

-  See  Haliburton,  "  Uist.  of  Nova  Scotia,''  i.  L'9I5.  This  incident  recalls  the  story  told  of  the  I  'uke  of  Newcastle, 
— "  Good  gracious  you  don't  say  so,  Cape  Breton  is  ;in  island,  I  mu.^t  run  aud  tell  the  king."  See  Wright,  "  Life 
of  Wolfe,"  4b,. 
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biTs.  Ill  1765  the  population  ot"  the  whole  island  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  one 
thousand  persons,  ihielly  of  Frenili  i-xtraetion,  living  at  lie  Madame,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
Bras  d'Or  Like,  and  on  the  harbours  and  bays  between  Louisbourg-  and  St.  Peter's.  The 
English  garrison  in  tin;  old  town  consisted  of  three  hundred  regular  troops.  At  that  time 
the  town  comprised  one  hundred  and  iifty  buildings,  of  which  sixteen  were  of  stone  and 
only  twenty-i' ve  inliabited  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  popu- 
lation of  Cape  Breton  appears  to  have  made  no  progress  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century,  for  in  1774  there  were  only  ten  hundred  and  eleven  persons  on  the  island, 
exclusive  of  the  Micmacs  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  all.'  The  English  government 
commenced  at  an  early  date  to  make  surveys  of  the  lands,  but  as  they  did  not,  for  many 
years,  give  grants,  there  was  no  encouragement  whati'ver  for  settleuifut  on  the  island, 
although  its  valuable  resources  were  becoming  gradually  known  through  the  reports  of 
the  soldiers  and  oiEcers  who  were  stationed  there  from  time  to  time.  A  number  of  French 
Acadians  returned  from  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelou  where  they  had  gone  in  1761,  and  a  few 
loyalists  came  to  Cape  Breton  during  the  war  of  independence  and  settled  at  Louisbourg, 
Cow  Bay,  Bedeque  and  on  the  Marguerite  River.  In  J 783,  when  Lord  Sydney— the 
Honourable  Thomas  Townsend — administered  the  atl'airs  for  the  colonies,  New  Brunswick, 
St.  John's  and  Cape  Breton  were  formally  separated  from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  made  distinct  provinces  A  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  for  Cape  Breton  and 
inasmuch  as  its  '"situation  and  circumstances'  did  not  "admit  the  calling  of  an  assembly," 
he  could  "  until  it  appears  proper  to  call  such  assembly  in  th."  meantime  make  such 
rule.'^  and  regulations,  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  for  the  said  island  as  shall  ai)pear  to 
be  ne<  -sary  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  thereof"  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
passed  or  done  •'  to  all'ect  the  life,  limb  or  the  property  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  imposing 
of  ?,uy  duties  or  taxes,"  and  all  rules  and  ordinances  had  to  be  transmitted  at  the  lirst 
opportunity  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  king'  in  council.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia  remained  governor  in  chief  over  the  new  colonial  governments, 
and  had  the  right  to  hear  appeals  from  any  courts  that  might  be  established  within  his 
jurisdiction.-  The  first  result  of  this  new  system  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
capital  of  the  island  on  the  beautiful  and  spacious  estuary,  jjreviously  known  as  Spanish 
Kiver  or  Harbour,  and  which  was  given  the  name  of  Sydney  in  honour  of  the  statesman 
under  whose  auspices  Cape  Breton  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia.  From  that  time 
until  this  Louisbourg  has  remained  a  hamlet  of  fishermen, — the  safe  refuge  of  cruisers 
in  storms,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  few  tourists  who  hav(>  found  their  way  to  that 
remote  coast,  once  so  famous  in  historic  annals. 

The  political  history  of  Cape  Breton,  as  a  distinct  government,  is  not  in  any  sense  in- 
teresting or  instructive.  The  first  governor  was  Major  Frederick  "W'allis  DesBarres,  an 
English  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  at  the  second  siege  of  Louisbourg  and 
was  in  attendance  on  Wolfe  during  the  memorable  engagement  on  the  field  of  Abraham.' 


'  Miirclocli,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  529. 

■  See  .A[i[).  XVI  (1>.)  at  tli''  eml  i>l'  this  work  for  sulwtanio  of  royal  insi  ructions  respecting  Cape  Breton  a.'<  a 
separate  government. 

'  Soiiit*  American  a''t:oiirits  of  IK-.sBarres'  life  .state  that  he  was  aiile-de-camp  to  <  ioneral  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of 
IJuetec,  and  "tliat  ollicer  receive'',  hi.4  mortal  wmind  while  DesBarres  was  iiuiking  a  report  to  him  and  fell,  dj'ing, 
in  the  arms  of  his  aide."  ISee  "  Ajiplotons'  Cylopnidia,"  also  their  "Dictionary  of  American  lliography.") 
Captain  I'i.nox,  a  most  trustworthy  narrator,  says  in  hi.s  "  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaign,''  (London,  1709.) 
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Subsequently  he  had  been  employed  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
S<;otia,  and  was,  so  far  as  acquaintance  with  tlie  island  went,  well  qualified  to  be  the  first 
to  administer  its  local  affairs.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  commission  Lieutenant- 
Governor  DesBarres  proceeded  to  the  island,  and  among  his  first  olficial  acts  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  council.'  A  great  seal  was  sent  him  to  alfix  to  all  acts  of  state.  Courts  of 
justice  were  duly  established,  by  ordinance  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1785,  and  the  laws 
of  England  relating  to  the  administration  of  justi'i'  declared  to  be  in  force  in  Cape  Breton." 
The  appointment  of  DesBarres,  however,  was  not  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  island 
and  its  public  service  in  many  respects.  He  was  jealous  of  the  su])erior  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  quarrelled  with  the  military  commandant  at  Sydney. 
His  conduct  was  disapproved  by  the  authorities  in  England  and  his  drafts  on  the  treasury 
for  the  payment  of  provisions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  purchase  for  therelief  of  the 
inhabitants  at  a  critical  time  when  the  little  colony  was  threatened  with  starvation  were 
not  even  honoured,  and  he  was  obliged  eventually  to  return  to  England  where  he  remained 
for  years  endeavouring  to  obtain  payment  for  his  losses  ;  but  failing  at  last  io  i-eceive  that 
consideration  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  fairlv  entitled,  he  returned 


that  many  officers  claii.ied  llie  lionoiir  of  I'tin^:  Wolfe's  supporters  after  lie  was  wounded,  but  lie  states  on  iiicon- 
testablo  authority  thiit  Lieutenant  iirowii  of  tlio  Grenadiers  of  Louisbourt:,  whom  Wolfe  was  leadintr  at  the  time 
he  was  iatally  sliiu'k,  Mr.  Ileiuler.soii,  a  volunteer  in  the  sanio  company  and  a  private  man  "were  the.  tliree  [ler- 
son.s  who  I'arrie.d  his  excellency  to  the  rear,  whirh  an  artilL-ry  otlicer  seeing',  iinniediately  Hew  to  his  assistance, 
and  those  were  all  that  attended  him  in  his  dyins:  nionients.  I  do  not  recollect  the  artillery  otlieer's  name  or 
it  slionld  he  recorded  lioie."  Both  Wri-ht  {•'  Life  of  Wolfe,"  5S0,  ."kS?,  n.)  and  Parknuui  ("'  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"' 
ii.  2SH),  L'y?,  )(.)  consider  Knox's  rejiort  by  far  the  best  attested.  Warburton,  in  the  "  Conquest  of  Canada,"  lii.  34'J) 
states  that  Colonel  Williamson  of  the.  Royal  Artillery  wa-  the  otlicer  who  went  to  Wolfe's  aid.  DesBarres  himself, 
in  an  account  of  his  services  srivcn  in  a  worl;  of  his  own  (see  .\pp.  XV),  makes  the  foUowinfi  statement:  "  He 
(Desljarres)  received  tlio  kinj:'s  particular  commands  (signilied  by  the  late  I'.'arl  of  Chatham)  to  attend 
General  Wolfe  as  an  enjjrineer  on  his  expedition  a;.'ainst  CJnehec  . . .  .  In  the  held  of  battle  oa  iho  lllth  of 
September  he  was  making  his  report  to  the  ireneral  on  (orders  he  had  just  executed,  when  the  regretted  hero 
received  his  mortal  wound."  This  statement  wouM  certainly  show  he  was  acting  at  the  time,  under  special 
instructions  from  Wolfe.  Dut  it  is  remarkable  his  name  dots  not  cccnr  in  any  account  of  this  memorable 
scene.  Bouchette,  in  his  "  lirilish  Dominions  in  North  America,"  (i.  L'tio,  n.)  uiaken  a  similar  claim  for  Major 
Holland,  a  friend  and  relative  of  his  own,  well  known  as  surveyor-general  of  Canad;',,  who  was  "at  the  taking  of 
l.iinisbourg,  and  s;ibsec|nently  at  the  rodiu;tion  of  Quebec  in  1751),  and  stood  near  General  Wolfe  when  that  great 
hero  fell  on  tlie  I'lains  of  Abraham,'  The  gallant  general,  adds  liouchette,  "as  a  testimony  of  his  regard,  pre- 
sented Major,  then  Captain  Holland,  with  his  pistols  and  left  liiin  the  greater  part  of  Ids  plate."  These  circum- 
stances certainly  did  not  hapiienon  the  battle  lield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wolfe  had  willed  his  plate  to  Admiral 
Saunders  {Wright,  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  p.  574 1,  and  the  presentation  of  the  [listds  is  not  mentioneil  by  a  single  hib- 
torian,  nor  does  Holland's  name  appear  in  conr.ection  with  the  las^t  scenes  in  the  hero's  life.  Bouchette's  assertion 
is  [irobably  mere  hearsay  and  romance.  Wright  says  with  truth  that  "  various  persons,  either  from  the  vanity  of 
talking  or  the  more  pardonable  desire  of  being  associated  with  Woli'e,  have  asserted  that  they  carried  him  from 
the  field  or  were  j  resent  at  his<ieatli"  Appleton's  "Cycl.  of  .\in.  Biog."  repeats  Bouchette's  story  of  Holland 
being  near  Wolfe  ami  adds  he  "as  mentioned  in  the  will.  He  wa;-:  the  same  Samuel  Holland  who  made  surveys 
of  the  coast  of  Cafie  Breton  Island,  pnblished  by  DesBarres  himself  in  17S1.  (See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  ,\m," 
V.  440,  II.)  Both  Holland  and  !)esl'>arres  iciuld  n  t  have  lieen  present  at  the  closing  si'ene.  It  looks  as  if  Major 
Holland  was  mistaken  for  DeslSarres  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Am.  I'lioR."  It  is  certain  that  the  mention  of  Holland 
in  Wolfe's  will  is  an  entire  delusion,  anil  .so  is  pmbably  the  rest  of  Bouchette's  statement. 

'  For  further  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  see  App,  XV. 

-  In  1805,  the  islaiv!  wasd;  ide''  into  districts  oi' separate  jurisdiction,  hy  an  ordinance  of  the  "ird  of  .rune,whicli 
recited  that  the  laws  of  England  had  been  oxtended  to  that  isl^iiul  by  his  Majesty,  and  i>rovided  that  all  sub- 
seiiuent  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  quarter 
sessions  in  England  would  extend  to  Ca{)e  Breton,  so  far  as  the  same  were  in  their  nac '.  j  ai'plicable. 

11 
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to  Halifax  where  he  died  at,  the  remarkable  age  of  103  years.'  Of  his  suecessors  in  the 
goverumeut  of  the  country  until  1820  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  say.  Their  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  simply  noted  for  squabbles  of  the  most  contemptible 
character  with  the  members  of  their  councils,  some  of  whom  seem  certainly  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  irritability  of  temper,  probably  fostered  by  the  inconveniences  and  discom- 
forts of  life  in  a  little  village  so  far  from  the  great  haunts  of  men.     Many  of  them  no 

doubt, — 

"  Mistook  the  rustic  murmur  of  tlieir  bur<;li 
For  tlie.  yraat  wavo  tliat  circles  rouud  tlie  world;' 

and  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  bureaucracy  believed  themselves  so  many  magnates.  Gov- 
ernor, judge,  secretar3%  attorney-general,  and  officials  generally  could  not  permit  anything 
to  come  between  the  wind  and  their  dignity.  Even  so  accurate  an  historian  of  the  island 
as  Mr.  Eichard  Brown,  who  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  North  Sydney,  engaged  in 
the  development  and  study  of  its  mineral  resources,  dwells  reluctantly  on  this  period  of 
its  annals,  and  is  obliged  to  admit,  while  referring  to  Licutenant-Crovernor  Ainslie,-  that 
"  like  all  his  predecessors  his  reign  was,  from  lirst  to  last,  disgraced  by  continual  quarrels 
and  disputes,  alike  dishonourable  to  all  the  parties  concer)ic;d."  Finally  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  island.  Amongst  other  laws,  or  as 
they  are  strictly  termed,  ordinances,  passed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  coiincil,  was 
one  in  the  year  1801,  for  levying  a  tax  of  one  shilling  a  gallon  upon  all  spirituous  liijuors 
imported  into  the  island  during   two  years.     This   ordinance  was  afterwards   questioned 

'  The  foUowiuj:  are  tho  iiaiucs  of  the  tiist  Councillors  «  ho  were  swoin  in  to  assist  and  advi.se  the  lieulenant- 
governor  :  Richard  Gibbons,  cliief  justice,  president ;  J->avid  -Mathews,  atlcjniev-jreneral ;  William  .Smith,  military 
surireon  ;  Tlionias  MoncrieU'e.  fort  adjutant;  .1.  K.  l>(iissea\i,  dejiuty  comnnssary  (jf  musters;  Kev.  IJenjaniin 
Lovell,  military  chaiilain ;  Tin  mias  Uncle,  William  r>n<wn  and  .John  Wilkinson;  clerk  <if  council  and  provincial 
secretary,  I'avid  Cuyler.  Subseiiuently  on  account  of  dilliculties  between  IV.sl'.arres  and  the  commandant  of  tho 
garrison.  Colonel  Yorke,  the  fort  adjutant  and  the  ehaplaiii  resij^ned,  and  Alexander  Ilaire  and  Georiro  Koiiers 
were  appointed  in  their  place-  The  names  of  the  other  civil  ciMicers  of  the  province,  iu  addition  to  those  just  iriven 
in  the  list  of  councillors,  were  as  follows:  surveyor-general,  Thomas  llurd;  comptroller  of  custom's,  William 
Brown;  naval  oliicer,  Geor^'o  Moore ;  postmaster,  TMiomas  Uncle;  liov.  Uanna  Cossit  was  apjioiiited  in  ITSO  first 
rector  of  .^t.  Georu'e's  Church.  He  and  all  tho  ollicers  of  the  civil  g(jveriiment  were  paid  out  of  an  iiniK'rial  grant 
made  by  parliament  for  that  purpose.  J5y  an  onlinance  of  the  14th  of  Feb.  ITiU,  the  whole  island  wa.s  constitnied 
one  parish,  and  the  miiuster  required  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  some  ,,iOvision  for  liberty  of  dissent- 
(See  Brown's  Cape  Breton  for  other  inlbrmation  on  this  sui)ject).  The  nnijority  of  the  aames  here  given  have  dis- 
ajipeared,  but  there  are  still  in  the  island  representatives  of  the  Dodds,  Cossits,  Gibbons  and  Moores,  who  took 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  island  when  its  government  was  lust  established-  The  Dodd  family  have  given 
three  judges  in  succession  to  the  bench.  Numerous  descendants  of  the  settlers  that  came  into  Ciipe  Breton  in  its 
early  days  are  found  at  Sydney,  Louisbourg,  St.  Peter's,  lie  Madame,  Bedequo  .ind  other  parts  of  the  island.  For 
instance,  Lorway,  Kavanagh,  Townsend,  .Martell,  Bagnall,  Robertson,  Tremain,  Crawley,  Ball,  ingraham,  Hill, 
Plant,  .McKinnon,  Clarke,  l>umaresque,  lirowii.  Weeks  and  Cro.vdy.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  Scotch  settlers, 
MacJonald,  Ross,  MacKinnon  and  other  names  of  "  that  ilk"  i  ,  gan  to  prevail  from  one  end  of  tho  island  to  the 
other.  ' 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of  Cape  Breton  while  it  had  a  government  of  its  own  : — 
Major  Frederick  Wallet  MesIJarres,  1784— 1787;  Lt.-Colonel  Macarmick,  17S7—179.'');  Attorney-General  I).  .Mathews, 
president  of  council,  ad nunistrator,  May  27, 17'J.5 — June  2it,  17518  ;  l>rigadier-General  Ogilvie,  president  of  council, 
administrator,  .lune  2i),  17i»8— June  21,  17"J'J  ;  Brigadier-General  Murray,  June  21,  17'J'J — Senteinher  16, 18tlO  ;  Major- 
General  Despard,  September  U>,  1800— July  0,  18U7;  Brigadier-General  Nepean  July  6, 1807— June  1, 1813;  Briga- 
dier General  Swayne,  January  1,1813 — February  fi,  181G;  Lt.-Colonel  Filzherbert,  February  5,  181(5— NuvemlRT  4, 
181(! ;  Major-General  Ainslie,  November  4,1810 — June  22,1820;  Captain  David  St«w  art,  administrator,  untii  Uth 
October,  182(»,  when  Cape  Breton  was  reunited  to  Nova  Scotia. 
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as  illegal  on  the  ground  that  in  consequence  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  and  of 
the  letters-patent  and  instructions'  relatiug  to  the  government  of  Cape  Breton,  no  tax 
could  be  levied  in  the  colony  except  by  consent  of  its  representatives  convened  in  an 
assembly.  On  that  ground,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  much  public  discontent,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  was  at  length  resisted,  and  an  action  brought  in  1810  to  recover  it  for  the 
crown  by  the  King's  collector  against  Messrs.  Leaver  and  Ritchie,  then  lessees  of  the  coal 
mines.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  island  in  November, 
1816,  before  Chief  Justice  Dodd,  when  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  delendant  on  the 
ground  that  the  tax  v^^as  illegal.  To  this  verdict  and  the  judgment  given  thereupon 
"  the  crown  was  advised  to  and  did  submit."  This  dilficulty,  involving  important  finan- 
cial resulls,  led  to  a  radical  change  in  the  constitutional  position  of  the  island.  "Wearied 
with  the  squabbles  of  officials,  iinding  that  the  island  was  making  no  progress  under  a 
government  of  its  own,  informed  by  the  crown  officers  that  there  was  no  legal  provision 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  island,  and  that  some  change  was  imperatively  required  in 
the  general  state  of  atfairs,  the  English  government  took  steps  to  reannex  the  island  to 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  and  to  declare  it  a  distinct  county  of  that  province,  "  to 
be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  county  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  to  be  represented, 
and  the  civil  government  thereof  to  be  administered,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  counties 
of  the  province  are  administered  and  governed."  This  action  of  the  imi^erial  government 
created  much  discontent  among  the  officials  of  the  island,  and  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  union  were  sent  to  England,  where  they  were  supported  by  the  famous  agi- 
tator, David  Hume,  in  the  British  parliament.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Breton  appear,  however,  to  have  been  quite  iudilfertnit  to  the  measure,  and  its  unpopu- 
larity was  mainly  confined  to  the  Urtle  capital.  The  constitutional  point  was  raised  by 
the  petitioners  that  the  island  had  never  been  formally  anu^xed  to  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  after  its  cession  by  France  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  but  thrt  it  had  been  for  a 
short  time  placed  under  the  government  of  the  province,  and  had  been  subsequently 
given  by  letters-patent  a  di^^tinct  constitution,  with  a  lieutenant-governor  and  council  and 
the  right  to  call  an  assembly  when  necessary,  and  that  this  constitutiou  having  been  once 
solemnly  granted  by  the  crown  could  not  be  taken  away,  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  or  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  jiarliament.  The  cjuestion  having  been  referred  to 
the  judges  of  the  privy  council  they  decided  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  were 
not  by  law  "  entit^>d  to  the  constittition  purported  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the  letters- 
patent  of  1TS4,  mentioned  in  the  above  petition."'  ' 

For  many  years  the  progress  of  the  island  was  retarded  by  the  sixpinepess  of  the  Eng- 
glish  government  in  giving  titles  to  lands,  none  being  granted  <>ven  to  actual  settlers. 
Captain  Holland's  survey  was  completed  in  1767,  bit  still  no  movv  was  made  to  open  the 
large  tracts  of  valuable  land  which  were  availabU'  for  c;»itivation.  Between  1770  and 
1780,  merchanis  from  the  island  of  Jersey  beiran  to  establish  fishing  settlements  on  He 
Madame,  Cheticamp  and  several  places  on  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  some  of  which  grew  to 
considerable  size.     For  some  inexplicable  reason,  when  free  grants  of  land  were  offered  to 


'  Soe  Ap)).  XVI.  (D,)  to  this  work. 

''  Seo  Api).  XVr.  (R,)  fur  |it<ii'lainati(iii  roiiimexm'.;  Cape  llic^on  to  Nova  Scotia. 

■■' See  Brown,  Hist,  of  ('.  B., -15S,4r)',),  and  A|>p.  XVI,  (D,i  to  this  work,  wlicre  a  referonc'(>  is  given  to  llip  peti- 
tioners' rase. 
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the  loyalists  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  oi  the  war  of  iiidepeudeuce,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  was  not  allowed  "  upon  any  pretence  whatever  to  make  any  grants 
in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  or  any  other  isla.id  comprehended  within  his  government 
without  express  orders  to  that  purpose."  '  With  the  establishment  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment in  Cape  Breton,  however,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  grants  wa>re  fri'ely  made  to  immigrants.  A  unut  current  of  population 
began  to  flow  into  Cape  Breton  from  the  islands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
where  the  great  landlords  wished  to  rid  their  estates  of  their  peusauiiy  and  turn  them 
into  pasture  lands  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  just  as  in  these  later  times  they 
have  driven  off  the  humble  crofters  from  lands  which  they  wish  to  make  preserves  for 
deer.  This  Highland  migration  settled  the  counties  of  Pictou  and  Antigonish.  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  began  to  lind  its  way  to  Cape  Breton,  at  first  to  the  western  coast. 
From  the  close  of  the  last  ''cutury,  when  this  population  first  came  into  the  country,  until 
the  reunion  with  Nova  Scotia  when  it  began  to  cease,  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  per- 
sons are  estimated  to  have  settled  on  the  public  lands,  wa.ste  for  so  many  years.  Cape 
Breton  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  French  but  a  Scotch  colony,  whose  old  homes 
must  be  sought  in  the  Hebrides,  on  the  rocky,  windy  shores  of  far  away  Lewis  or  Storn- 
oway,  or  in  some  rude  shelling  by-  the  side  of  a  lonely  loch  or  stream  amid  the  mount- 
ains of  northern  Scotland. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  century  Cape  Breton  has  had  but  a  sluggish  existence. 
The  Scotch  population  in  the  early  days  of  Sf-ttlement  led  quiet  uneventful  lives  on  that 
remote  island  of  'astern  North  America.  If  sometimes  their  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
islands  and  mountains  of  their  native  land,  it  w"as  to  remember  their  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness and  the  greed  of  the  great  lords  under  whom  they  liver,  and  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  complete  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  on  lands  which  were  now  their  ow^n, 
and  which  with  industry  and  patience  gave  them  at  least  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The 
waters  that  surround  the  island,  and  the  numerous  streams  which  everywhere  lind  their 
way  to  the  sea  abound  in  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  live  in  this  new 
land  compared  with  the  one  they  had  left.  As  the  country  grew  older,  as  its  means  of 
communication  increased — very  slowly  it  must  be  admitted  in  this  long  neglected  island 
— as  its  great  coal  mint's  were  developed,  the  appcrance  of  Cape  Breton  improved  much 
for  the  better.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  old  settlers  went  to  the  American  cities,  and 
returning  from  time  to  time  to  their  old  homes,  brought  with  them  fresh  ideas  which 
have  already  made  their  influence  felt,  even  in  the  remote  Scotch  and  Acadian  settlements. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  preseut  century  there  were  only  a  little  over  two  thousand 
perscns,  exclusive  of  a  few  hundred  Indians,  throughout  the  island,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  population  is  close  to  ninety  thousand,-  of  whom  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand are  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  from  the  islands  and  highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  was  not  until  well  into  the  present  century  that  the  rich  mines  of  bituminous  coal 
v;ith  whit'h  the  island  abounds,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast,  between  little  Bras  d'Or  and 


'  Brown,  "Hist,  of  C.  B.,"  :'.80. 

-  The  Census  returns  of  1891  sliow  as  fullows:  (^ape  Breton,  ;!4,22H;  Invcrnes.s,  l'.-),7Sl ;  Richnioml,  14,4(l(); 
Victoria,  l!-',"'!tfi-  As  in  otlier  parts  of  Canada  thein  lias  been  an  oxddus  of  younir  men  and  womt-n  to  tlie  United 
States  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  ineroaso  of  population  from  doeailo  to  decade  is  consefjuently  not  shown  by 
the  (tensus. 
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Cow  Bay.  bocamc  dt'velopod  to  any  extent.  They  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Frenrh  even  in  the  clays  of  Sieur  Denys,  who  was  priven  the  rii^ht  to  collect  a  small  duty 
on  coal  and  plastir  within  the  island.  ^Vhile  Louishourir  was  occupied  by  the  French,  they 
l)roui^ht  fuel  chiedy  IVom  the  riilFs  of  Morienne,  now  Cow  Bay,  and  also  from  the  litth'  Labra- 
dor as  it  was  then  called.  The  Fnglish  from  174")  to  1 749,  when  they  occupied  Louisbourg, 
used  the  coal  chielly  at  Burnt  Head,  near  Lingun  or  Bridgeport,'  and  the  Labrador.  After 
1758,  when  Cape  Breton  became  a  permanent  possession  of  England,  the  mines  at  Cow  Bay 
supplied  tht'  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Louisbourg,  and  were  for  years  protected  by  a 
fort  and  Mock  house,  of  whiih  a  memorial  remains  in  the  name  of  the  "Block  House 
Mine."  The  coal  deposits  for  seventy  years  were  worked  in  a  fitful  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  either  by  the  government  itself  or  by  small  contractors,  and  the  yearly  output 
did  not  average  more  than  4,000  chaldrons  during  that  period.  The  British  government 
did  not  at  any  time  take  an  active  interest  in  their  operations,  or  encourage  their  develop- 
ment by  commercial  enterprise.  A  small  tax  or  royalty  was  usually  levied  on  each 
chaldron  of  coal  mined  by  the  contractor  for  the  time  being,  and  it  was  the  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  taxes  by  Messrs.  Leaver  and  Ritchie,  who  had  the  lease  of  the  Sydney 
mines  in  ISIG  that  helped  to  show  the  English  authorities  the  necessity  of  making  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  i.sland  in  1820."  Some  years  after  the  island  was  again 
united  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  imperial  government  gave  a  monopoly  for  sixty  years  of  the 
mines  of  the  whole  province  to  a  spendthrift  royal  duke — the  Duke  of  York — who  deeded 
his  rights  to  a  famous  firm  of  English  jewellers,  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  who 
formed  an  I'^nglish  association  in  1827,  known  as  the  General  Mining  Association.  This 
company  worked  the  min(>s  of  Sydney,  Bridgeport  and  other  places  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
thirty  years,  exclusivi-ly  under  their  charier  of  monopoly.  An  agitation  against  their 
sole  use  of  such  valuable  property  eventually  ended  in  an  arrangement  by  which  all  the 
mines  came  into  the  possession  of  the  government  of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  Sydney,  Pictou  and  other  places  where  the  association  had  long  been  working 
successfully.'  As  a  consequmice  of  this  important  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  the 
mines  of  Cape  Breton,  there  are  now  some  ten  collieries  carrying  on  a  large  trade  '  in  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  wealth  which  the  island  pos.sesses. 

The  total  output  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  has  now  reached 
about  a  million  of  tons^  and  the  total  export  at  about  seven  hundred  thousand  tons.'     The 


'  See  hifni,  sec.  IX. 

-  See  wpni,  two  pairo.s.     .Mso  Urown,  "  Ilist.  of  Cvq)o  Breton,"  pp.  4.;o-t:!.5. 

'■  "Sir.  Gil[iin,  in.s{)e(ti>r  ol'  coal  uiinos  fur  the  province  of  Nova  Sootia,  .say.s  with  n-.iicn  tiiith  that  "  the  cneriry 
and  weaUh  of  lliis  company  were  of  <rreat  benefit  to  tlie  province,  and  its  conduct  and  that  of  it.s  chief  oflicers  lias 
ever  h^en  hunniiraMe,  and  caU'nhited  to  set  an  example  of  honesty  and  reliahility.  "  Tho  Association  "  has  now 
disi.Kised  of  all  llm  coal  iaiils  owncii  hy  it  in  Nova  Hcotia  jiroper  and  retains  its  selections  in  ('uik<  Breton,  oiH'.ra- 
tinii  chielly  in  the  historical  Sydney  main  seam,  wliich  has  heen  drawn  uimn  hy  thi^  miner  for  over  one  linndred 
years."     See  ''  CVial  Minini:  in  Nova  Scotia,"  hy  E.  <  iilj>in,  M.  Can.  Soc  ('.  K.,  p.  Ti 

'  See  App.  XV.  (^last  i)arajri'aph)  to  this  work  for  a  reference  to  "(ieological  Reports  of  Canada"  and  other 
books,  showing  the  value  of  the  ooal  deposits  of  Cape  Breton. 

•'  Mr.  Gilpin,  inspector  of  mines,  in  his  annnal  report  for  1890,  jjives  the  followin;j  statistics:  I'ridfjeport  raised 
28,2S3  tons;  Caledonia,  ir.(>,174;  I'ranklyn,  7l';'.;  Glace  Bay,  111,472;  (Jowrie,  141.0!i<»;  International,  143,0^1; 
Ontario,  i»,04!) ;  Ueserve,  l.")5,!tO(i ;  Sydney,  1S1,.571  ;  Victoria,  0(i,i):!(l.  The  total  sales  were  yl6,'.W4  tons,  against 
7:'.S,2r>0  in  ISSS.  The  home  s;iles  were  2'_'3,73'_'  tons,  and  those  in  the  'province  of  (iiiehec,  4S0.4t>'_'  tons  Until  the 
imjKjsition  of  a  ilnty  in  ISii/on  Nova  Scotia  coal  coming  into  the  United  States  ports,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  product  found  its  way  into  the  American  market,  but  since  the  commencement  of  Confederation  and  the 
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coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton  have  so  far  monopolized  what  capital  and  enterprise  have  been 
directed  to  the  island,  but  attention  is  iiow  being:  gradually  given  to  the  other  mineral 
and  natural  riches  it  possesses.  The  gypsum  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  found  at  Mabou, 
Bedeque  and  other  places  in  large  deposits.  Copper  is  being  mined  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sydney,  and  good  indications  of  iron  are  tra<'ed  both  in  Cape  Breton  and  Inverness 
counties.  The  Marble  Mountain  at  West  Bay,  one  of  the  picturesque  inlets  of  the  Bras 
d'Or  lake,  has  long  attracted  notice,  but  it  is  only  now  that  an  organized  etfort  is  being 
made  to  develop  this  remarkable  illustration  of  natun''s  handiwork.  The  deposit  is 
exceedingly  extensive,  and  the  marble  is  described  as  of  the  iincst  quality,  "  the  white 
being  pronounced  by  experts  equal  to  the  best  Italian  for  statuary,  while  the  colored  and 
mottled  varieties  are  very  beautiful."  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  extent  and  value 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  have  hardly  yet  been  fully  investigated.  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columl)ia,  as  the  two  extremes  of  the  Dominion,  must  sooner  or  later  be 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  wealth  ot  Canada ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  former  province  is  so  rich  in  mineral  resources  as  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
whose  magnificent  water  facilities  give  it  a  decided  vantage-ground,  so  far  as  shipment 
of  all  heavy  products  like  coal,  copper,  iron,  gypsum  and  marble  is  concerned.-  The  trade 
returns  of  the  two  principal  ports  of  Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  tb.'  oOth  of  June,  ISMO,  showed  that  thirteen  hundred  foreign  vessels,  representing  a 
total  tonnage  of  40.'), OoT  tons,  largely  made  up  of  steamers,  cleared  and  entered,  against 
448  vessels  in  1707-98,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  19,770  tons.  The  fisheries  of  the 
island  now  employ  between  100  and  1^0  vef..sels,  tipwards  of  4,000  boats  and  over  10,000 
men,  with  an  annual  catch  valued  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular Cape  Breton  does  not  show  as  much  enterprise  and  energy  as  some  ports  in  west- 
ern Nova  Scotia,  owing  to  a  want  of  suliicient  capital  in  this  great  branch  of  industry,  for 
whose  successful  prosecution  the  island,  by  its  geographical  situation,  is  specially  adapted. 
Once  famotis  Louisbourg,  which  formerly  employed  in  the  fisheries  abotit  a  hundred 
vessels  and  boats  and  a  thousand  men,  with  an  annual  catch  estimated  at  sixty  thousand 
quintals  of  cod,  now  only  owns  at  most  forty  boats,  employing  about  120  men,  while  the 
value,  of  all  fish  products  does  not  exceed  twc  lU'  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  island  was  divided  into  four  electoral  districts,  named 
counties — the  township  system,  which  gave  Sydney  one  representative  for  years, 
being  eventually  abolished.  These  (  ountics  are  Cape  Breton,  which  includes  the  old 
township  of  Sydney  ;  Victoria,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  sovereign  ;  liichmond,  in  memory 


(i]H*iiin^'  lip  of  <in  cxteiLsive  trade  ^^itll  llio  country  on  tlic  St.  l.awreiu'e,  llio  iiit(Mcolouial  trailn  li;i.s  steadily 
iticrea.sed,  as  tlai  f()r('i.'oiMjr  li<j!ire.s  for  (Quebec  show.  Oiitof  llio  total  sales  of  Hit!  Nova  Sccitia  mines  in  ISilii,  1,.'>1!),((S4 
tons,  the  United  folates  took  only  7:;,Mt_' Ions.  Siieakiiijr  uvnorally  tlio  coals  of  Caix*  linton  are  liiliiniinr  nd 
(dkini: ;  many  r>f  the  seams  yield  lariio  volumes  of  jrna  of  >.'ood  i|nalily  ;  for  doniestie  jinrimsoH  tlmy  are  eve:  ' !  re 
aiieptalile,  as  they  kindle  readily  and  leave  little  nah.  lor  niarini-  and  railway  .steamraisintr  lliey  ccuniiiire 
favonral>ly  with  any  foreij;ii  coniiH'litor. 

'  Mr.  E.  Gilpin  in  his  annual  report  on  the  Mines  of  Nova  Seotia  for  isOO,  p.  48. 

-  The  eminent  treolo^'ist,  .-^ir  William  Dawson,  in  a  recent  doliate  on  the  Mines  of  ("ai>e  Breton  (see  Trans,  .if 
Can.  See.  of  Jlin.  Engineers,  Montreal,  Inss,  p.  :;,■))  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  mininj;  wa-^  only  hejiinninj.'  to  lit( 
(levelfii>ed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  time  would  iijme  when  Nova  Scotia  and  <  'a|)e  lireton  would  Ixvomo  tlie 
Knjrland  of  the  I^ominion  and  jrroat  centres  of  population.  Mininjr  and  minerals,  unless  i;  threat  chanj.to  took 
place,  would  midoulitwUy  form  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dominion,  and  determine  the  jyKsiuon  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  future." 
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of  one  of  the  governors-general  of  Canada ;  Inverness,  in  memory  of  old  Seolia.  These 
districts  are  represented  in  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  by  live  members,  and  in  the 
assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  by  eight  members  For  many  years  of  its  history  the  island  was 
governed  for  certain  loeal  purposes  by  the  old  English  system  of  quarter  sessions,  com- 
posed of  a  grand  jury  and  Justices  of  the  peace,  who  imposed  the  assessment  and  devoted 
its  proceeds  to  the  public  needs  ;  but  this  unsatisfactory  and  feeble  system  has  at  last 
given  place  to  municipal  self-government  based  on  that  of  the  large  and  enterprising 
province  of  Ontario.  Still,  despite  this  move  in  a  right  direction,  the  legislature  of  the 
province  attempts  at  times  to  be  a  great  municipal  council  for  the  whole  province  in  many 
particulars  ;  for  instance,  in  the  t'onstrrction  of  roads  and  bridges.  This  system,  as  it  is 
worked  out  by  political  managers,  is  susceptible  of  much  political  jobb(!ry  and  wasieiul 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys. 

In  ]82'.i  an  historian'  wrote  of  the  schools  of  Cape  Breton, "  there  are  none  worthy  of 
the  name,  not  even  for  the  acquirement  of  mere  elemental  knowledgi'.  except  one  or  two 
at  Sydney  and  Arichat,  and  these  are  chielly  maintained  in  questionable  existence  by  in- 
dividual exertion."'  For  nearly  thirty  years  and  more  the  same  remarks  applied  to  the 
educational  condition  of  the  island,  and  it  was  not  until  I860  that  the  legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  last  awoke  from  its  iudiherence  on  the  sulyect  and  adopted  a  school  system 
which,  with  ilie  various  amendments  made  subsequently  in  the  original  laws,  has  ])rought 
abotit  a  great  change  for  the  better.  Illiteracy  was  the  rule  in  Cape  Br.'ton  as  in  other 
sections  of  Nova  Scotia  until  this  new  school  law,  largely  based  on  that  of  the  great  and 
prosperous  province  of  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  was  extended  over  the  province  from 
one  end  Ic  the  other.-  Under  existing  conditions  nearly  all  the  childri>n  are  brought  in 
Cane  Breton  wihin  the  rea;'h  of  educational  inlluences  of  some  kiiid.  In  each  of  the 
counties  lliere  is  an  academy,  open  to  all  young  people  who  are  able  to  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations.  In  Sydney  this  institution  has  attained  a  high  state  of  elhcieucy,  and  is 
housed  in  a  large  and  convenient  building  in  remarkalde  contrast  with  the  school  accom- 
modation in  tlie  town  a  qtiarter  of  a  century  ago  and  less.  In  addition  to  these  academies 
there  are  twenty-five  graded  schools  in  the  island,  a  few  of  which  are  of  a  high  order,  par- 
ticularly that  at  North  Sydney.  The  number  of  common  school  sections  throughout  Cape 
Breton  in  ISliil  was  409,  l)ut  of  these  2!>  were  without  teachers — not  a  creditable  state- 
ment to  make  of  communities  in  these  days.  The  477  teachers  employed  during  the 
summer  term  of  18!H.)  iu  the  island  are  classihed  as  follows  : — 

'irade  A.  (Academii' ami  Graded  Sclioolsl 8 

"      li.   (First  Class) (12 

•'      C.   (Second  "    ) 153 

"      D.  (Third     ") -'5» 

The  third  or  inferior  class  of  teachers  still  bears  an  uiuliie  [jroportion  to  the  total 
numl)er  iu  each  county,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 

Cujie  I'lretou  Co fii)  out  <if  1(11  in  all. 

Ui.limond liT    "     "    74     "    " 

Iiiv»rnoH3 .OS    "     "1(19     "    " 

Victoria 50    "     "    7:'.    "    " 


Halibuitoi.,    Hist,  of  N.  S.,"  ii.  ;!19.  ''  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Sydney,  has  given  mo  the  facts  on  this  subject 
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The  school  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  viM-y  poorly  })aid  in  this  ishnid  compared  with  those 
ill  the  western  province  of  Ontario.  The  highest  salary  paid  in  the  superior  irrades  is 
$370  (in  Cape  Ereton  county)  and  thelowist  s]!»:3,  but  there  is  relatively  little  disparity 
between  maU^  and  female  teachers.  The  women's  salaries  in  the  higher  schools  ranf!:e  from 
$318  to  $193  a  year,  and  the  men's  from  8370  to  siiSH.  In  the  lower  grade  of  schools  the 
salaries  range  for  men  from  $212  to  §122,  and  for  women  from  $231  to  §116 — those  of  the 
latter  being  on  the  average  in  these  classes  higher  than  those  of  the  men.'  The  teachers 
in  the  academies,  graded  schools  and  larger  sections  are  regarded  as  very  com- 
petent ;  but  in  many  of  the  smaller  rural  parts  they  are  I'ery  inferior,  and  this  is  a  fact 
easily  explained  by  the  very  low  salaries  that  are  ottered,  fa  some  places  there  is  said  to 
"^e  a  curious  battle  going  on  between  the  Gaelic  teacher  and  his  English  pupils  who  lind 
more  amusement  than  proht  from  their  instruction  in  a  hybrid  tongue.  Nepotism  prevails 
in  Cape  Breton,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  official  circles,  and  the  rural  trustee  finds  it  very 
convenient  to  foist  otfa  poor  relation  on  his  district.  In  all  the  country  sections,  school 
matters  are  administered  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  'out  in  the  incorporated  towns  the 
municipal  council  appoint  three  of  their  number  to  act  on  a  school  board,  and  the  govern- 
ment select  two  other  persons  on  the  nomination  of  course  of  the  local  political  manager 
— a  fact  showing  the  tt_r  jity  with  which  Nova  Scotian  politicians  cling  to  patronage, 
however  humble.  Ah  the  people,  irrespective  of  sects,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  and  a  separate  school  system  has  practically  no  recognition  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  larger  towns  there  are  convents  for  the  education  of  girls,  but  these  are  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  island.  The  academies  and  schools  generally  ar.»  supporl(>d  by  pro- 
vincial grants  and  by  local  taxes.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  have  a  system 
of  schools  which  fairly  well  represents  their  material  and  intellectual  development.  As 
the  island  increases  in  wealth  and  the  people  feel  more  ainlntious  impulses,  cdi;cation  in 
the  riiral  sections  will  become  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  teacher  in  liis  salary  and  qualili- 
cations  will  illustrate  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  community  v/here  he  pursues 
his  laborious  and  responsible  occupation. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  to  learn  that  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history  an  intelligent  English  oiUcer  wished  to  give  th'ir  island  a  higher  i)osition  in  the 
government  of  Brit  ish  America.  Colonel  Morse,  of  the  Iioya  1  l"]ngineers,  in  1784,  made  a  tour 
of  Nova  Scotia  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  and  stated  in  his  "Observations"  on  the  defences  and  semirity 
of  the  province  that  he  was  "strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  uniting  these  provinces 
I  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick]  with  Canada,  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries,  and 
that  by  establishing  the  same  laws,  inducing  a  eonstiUit  intercourse  and  mutual  interest, 
a  great  country  may  yt  be  raised  up  in  America,,  to  facilitate  which  it  rnay  be  lound 
proper  to  establish  a  seat  of  general  government  niid  protection,"  and  for  this  end  it 
occurred  to  him  that  "  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  very   favouraldy  situated.'      It  is  a 


'One  p?ntleman  to  whoin  I  am  iiulelited  liir  iiiriMri'utiini  ciii  thi.s  (loint  says  that '' miserably  small  a.s  tlie 
salaries  of  ihe  lower  chit-.s  tHadiers  are  (esfiecially  in  Inverness  vvliere  tliey  are  neurly  three-hltlis  ui  the  u  hole)  liiey 
are,  so  far  as  the  cuntribntion  cjf  the  section  ^roes,  in  some  few  eases,  I  bt^heve  paii!  in  the  way  of  lioard,  the 
teachers  Iwinsr  pas.seil  along  from  one  lioust*  to  the  other.''  'I'his  slious  the  pi imitive  state  of  things  in  certain 
parts  of  Cape  Breton. 
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"  promontory  standing,  as  it  were,  between  the  three  provinces,  and  happily  situated  for 
communication  with  tlie  several  parts  of  all  the  three,  besides  being  the  most  safe  and 
easy  land  for  ships  to  make  coming  from  Europe."  ' 

IX.  Some  Picturesque  Features  of  Cape  Breton  and  Memorials  of  the  French 

Tii?.GIME. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  varied  resources  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  statist,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  picturosqui^  aspect  of  the  island,  and  to  the  memorials  which  still  remain  of 
that  old  niginte,  who.se  history  has  been  briclly  vi'riiten  in  these  pages.  From  sumtiier  to 
summer  for  many  years  the  writer  has  visited  this  island  endeared  to  him  by  the  associa- 
tions and  memories  of  his  boyhood,  and  always  interesting  for  the  fresh  beauties  revealed 
on  its  grand  coast,  its  beautiful  rivers  and  its  spacious  bays,  and  for  the  opportunity  it 
gives  of  drawing  the  visitor  from  the  prosai<-  present,  with  its  cares  and  selfishness,  to  the 
contemplation  of  other  days  when  men  and  heroes  fought  and  struggled  for  the  supremacy 
of  two  great  nations  on  its  storm-beaten  shores.  We  find,  still  lingeiiug  on  the  bays  and 
harbours,  the  old  names  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  M.  Pichon, 
that  discontented  Frenchman  visited  the  same  places,  and  left  us  a  description  of  their 
natural  features  which  in  some  respects  is  as  true  of  these  days  as  of  his  own  time.  He 
Madame.  Baleine  and  St.  Esprit,  are  still  familiar  names  of  the  French  rule.  But  Micmac, 
Portuguese,  Spaniard,  and  Frenchman  have  in  their  turn  left  memorials  (-f  their  presence 
indelibly  imprinted  on  the  bays,  rivers  and  headlands  of  this  ancient  island, — ancient 
confessedly  in  American  geography.  The  manuev  or  the  time  of  their  bax^tism  is  now 
buried  in  obscurity  or  absolute  darkness,  as  I  showed  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  1  heir  exact  meaning,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  Indian  or  Micmac  words. 

Standing  on  one  of  the  bleak  hills  which  overlook  the  Strait  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  we  recall  its  hisiory  since  the  days  the  Sieur  de  Fronsac  was  strug- 
gling against  the  jealousies  of  rival  traders  and  attempting  to  establish  a  seigneurie 
for  himself  in  its  vicinity.  Ilis  name,  which  for  a  while  was  given  to  this  arm  of  the 
s(>a,  long  ago  disappeared  -j'rom  the  memory  of  all  except  the  historic  stiideut,  and 
the  old  title,  whatever  its  meaning,  clings  persistently  to  these  picturesque  shores. 
From  time  to  time  the  graietul  fishing  vessels  of  New  England  glide  over  its  waters,  with 
their  white  canvas  and  trim  hulls,  ihe  envy  and  admiration  of  all  sailors— so  amazingly 
in  contrast  with  the  clumsy  hulks  of  the  Basque  vessels  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  which,  three 
centuries  ago  and  more,  frequented  these  coasts."  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  now  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  In  tlie  old  mnp.s  and  charts  it  is  spelt  Campseau  or  Canseau,  and 
the  present  method  is  an  lllnglish  corruption  of  the  oriqinal  name.  One  writer  will  have 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  Ganso,  and  has  reference  to  the  great  Hocks  of  wild 
geese  which  fiy  over  the  Strait  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  which  naturally  attracted 


'  See  "  '  un.  Arcliivcs,"  (1SS4 )  liii,  for  lull  text  of  these  "  Observations." 

-  L'Kscarliut  write-  ("  lli.st.  ile  la  Nmivflli*  Fruiuv,"  ii.  570)  nf  an  oM  l5a.S4Ue  caiitain  of  St.  .lean  ile  Luz,  one 
Savalet,  who  had  froiiuiMited  the  t^astirn  iierta  of  Nova  Scotia  for  Ai  years  before  the  author  saw  liini  iu  ltiO.5,  and 
whose  name  was  j;iven  by  llio  early  Kretu'h  voyasiours  to  a  lillle  liarbour  a  short  distaufo  from  Cansmu,  probably 
Whitehaven.    See  AbW  LaverJiure  in  a  note  on  this  latter  point  in  his  edition  of  Cliamplain's  works,  ii.  -77. 
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the  attention  oi' the  early  vSpanish  navigators;'  but  this  appears  to  he  a  more  ingenious 
elFort  of  the  same  fancy  which  has  given  a  Spanish  origin  to  Canada, — nra  «'/'^;— instead 
of  the  generally  accepted  Iroquois  deriviation,  "'kannata"  or  collection  of  ■abins.  It  has 
also  been  urged  that  a  Freui.'h  sailor  by  the  name  of  Cause  first  gave  his  name  to  the 
Strait,  but  this  theory  his  been  easily  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  author  who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  authority  for  this  supposition  was  actually  writing  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
referred  to  one  Cause.-  As  a  matt«'r  of  fact  the  name  fisrt  appears  at  the  port  of  Canseau, 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Nova  S  'otia— a  great  resort  of  Breton  ar.d  Basque  fishermen 
from  early  times,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  bi^t  ween  thej^Miin- 
sula  of  Nova  S.'otia  and  Cape  Breton.  L'Es'-arbot  is  no  doubt  correct  in  stating  that  it  is 
an  Indian  word  ;  and  indeed  on  reference  to  the  best  work  on  the  Micmac  tongue  we  find 
that  it  still  exists  in  the  old  form  of  A;7wsw/i-  which  means  "  a  steep  blulf  rising  on  the  oppo- 
site side."  The  Indians,  in  accord  with  their  custom  of  naming  places  from  certain  natural 
characteristics,  probably  so  t'alled  the  Strait  from  the  steep  blulFs  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side 
— one  of  which.  Cape  Porcupine,  is  especially  conspicuous  from  its  curious  resemblani-e  to 
the  back  of  the  little  animal  from  which  it  is  named.  The  French  who  frequented  the 
port  of  Canseau  at  a  very  early  date  must  have  given  it  the  Indian  name  applied  to  the 
whole  Strait. 

St.  Peter's — the  French  Port  Toulouse — is  the  first  place  of  importance  after  leaving 
the  Nova  Scotia  side  of  the  Strait  where  we  find  ourselvc:  on  historic  ground  in  Cape 
Breton.  This  well-known  place,  which  still  retains  its  importance  as  a  geographical  and 
commercial  point,  appears  to  have  been  named  after  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  who  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  Madame  Montespan,  and  won  high  distinction 
as  a  naval  commander.  The  establishment  formed  at  St.  Peter's  by  Denys  was  situated, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  a  rocky  neck  of  land  in  a  little  cove  to  the  right  of  the 
entran<'e  of  the  canal;  and  in  this  same  neighbourhood,  from  the  days  of  the  FVenoh, 
there  has  been  always  a  small  settlement  of  fishermen  and  traders.  The  new  village 
which  has  growni  up  sin(*e  the  construction  of  the  canal  can  be  seen  to  the  left  of  the 
canal  and  is  a  collection  of  painted  or  whitewashed  wooden  houses,  almost  bare  of  trees. 
In  old  times  when  Pichon  wrote  of  this  locality,  it  was  a  centre  of  communication  for  the 
whole  island,  and  the  most  important  post  after  Louisbourg.  Here  one  "could  observe 
the  least  motion  of  the  English  at  Canso  or  in  the  passage  oi  Fronsae,  and  advice  could 
be  sent  to  the  commandant  of  Louisbourg  in  less  than  eighteen  hours."  In  IToo  there 
were  in  this  place  two  hundred  and  thirty  inhabitants  exclusive  of  ollicers  and  troops,  and 
the  peojile  who  were  A'ery  industrious  found  constant  employment  in  building  boats  and 
vessels,  in  the  cutting  of  timb-r,  and  m  the  iisheries.  The  name  of  Port  Toulouse  has 
passed  away  since  1758  and  the  older  name  of  St.  Peter's,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Denys,  has  been  restored,  if  indeed  it  ever  disappeared  from  the  vocabulary  of  th'  people 
or  of  the  sailors  who  frequented  this  port.  It  is  claimed  that  the  name  was  originally 
I'lirtuguose,  and  there  is  some  authority  for  this  claim  in  the  fact  that  we  fiuv!  in  the  old 
maps  a  cape  Sau  Pedro  in  the  vicinity  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  terra  des 
Brelones  an^l  Cap  de  Breton.  One  learned  archjeologist  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  not  at  Inganiche  that  the  Portuguese  made  their  first  and  only  settb»- 

'  .TrdfTB  Halihnrton,  ("Sam  Sli.-k  ")  in  his  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia,"  ii.  22o,  n. 
^  See  Abl)6  LaverJit-re's  note  in  his  edition  of  Ciiamplain's  works,  ii.  279,  n. 
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ment  in  the  Gulf,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  make  them  the  builders  of  a  fort  the  ruins  of  which 
can  .still  he  trurod  about  one  liundrtHl  yards  to  the  westward  of  the  canal  : '  but  here  we 
enter  into  the  realm  of  mere  speculatiou  and  haA  e  really  no  facts  before  us  except  the 
general  knowledge  that  this  was  certainly  a  favounie  resort  of  the  early  French,  and  was 
probably  visited  by  the  Portuguese  as  early  as,  if  not  before,  the  Basques.  We  have  to  be 
content  with  the  information  given  ^^s  by  Champlain,  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
something  of  the  subject,  that  Ingauiche  was  the  scene  of  the  aboitive  attempt  of  the 
Portugue.se  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Cape  Breton,  and  we  should  probably  be  grateful 
to  the  learned  antiquarian  who  favours  the  claim  of  St  Peter's  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  Por- 
tuguese he  does  not  tax  our  ingenuity  too  far,  but  allows  the  Micmacs  to  retain  the  pos- 
.session  of  the  word  Inganis  or  Inganiche — undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin.  But  leaving 
these  interestini;-  imaginings  of  the  Old  Mortalities  of  the  countries  on  the  Gulf, — and  it  is 
amazingly  easy  to  build  up  theories  of  the  past  on  the  .slight  evidence  that  remains  to  us 
of  the  occupation  of  the  island  before  the  French — we  come  to  the  remarkable  m*'diter- 
ranean  sea  known  in  these  times  as  the  Bras  d'Or  lake.  Here  we  can  sail  or  steam  fo  • 
many  hours  on  the  bosom  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  ever  wndcninu',  ever  lessening,  with  the 
highlands  of  the  north  always  visible,  and  the  lowlands  of  the  south  receding  as  we  find 
ourselves  on  one  of  its  great  expansions.  Anon  we  pass  through  a  narrow  gorge  or  channel 
cut  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  more  probably  worn  by  the  action  of  th"  waves 
since  primeval  times,  and  pass  from  one  lake  to  another.  From  northeast  to  southwest, 
in  the  course  of  untold  centuries  since  the  world  was  young,  the  ocean  steadily  forced  its 
way  thrnuah  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior  of  the  island  and  formed  a  series  of  lakes,  bays 
and  channels  affording  safe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  for  ships  of  largi^  size  for  at 
least  lifty  miles  from  Point  Aconi,  the  most  easterly  head  of  Boularderie  island,  to  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  long  barred  progress  to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  but  which,  too,  must  in 
some  distant  future  have  yielded  to  the  never  ceasing  action  of  the  sea.  Here  at  last  the 
enterprise  of  man  has  come  to  the  aid  of  these  inland  waters,  and  given  them  access  to  St. 
Peter's  Bay  by  means  of  the  fine  canal  already  mentioned.  The  lake  divides  Cape  Breton 
into  two  sections,  each  distinguislicd  by  diverse  natural  features  The  northern  division 
is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains  and  cliffs,  which  end  at  last  in  Capes  Lawrence  and 
North.  The  southern  division  has  none  of  the  ruggedness  and  grandeur  of  the  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but  here  we  find  the  most  sp;;cious  harbours — of  which 
Sydney  and  Louisbourii'  are  the  best — and  the  richest  coal  areas  of  th-  island.  From  Pert 
Hawkesbury  to  the  Strait  of  Canso  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Lawr-  I'ce,  there  are  no  good  harbours 
on  the  picturesc[ue  western  coast  compared  with  those  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
of  the  other  division.     Between  the  eastern  entrances  of  the  Bras  d'Or  and  the  storm-swept 


'Rev.  l>r.  Patterson  in  Trans.  "!  Koy.  Sdc.  of  Can.  vol.  viii,  \1  sec.  Anotlier  Nova  Scotiim  writer,  R.  G. 
Ilalitiiirton,  in  '  I'oimlar  .S'ienoe  Muutlily'  for  May,  ISS."),  p.  4S,  its  also  iiiclinoil  to  iielicxe  in  a  i'mtiii-'nese  I'olony 
at  St.  I'eter'a.  "Trailitions  "  lie  writes,  "as  to  an  ear'y  settlement  still  lin^'ci  ainon^;  the  Micr.acs,  wiio  aver  tlial 
certain  oarth-nioiinds  at  St.  Peter's,  Caj*  15reton,  wore  Imilt  by  white  men  before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  Tliic 
belief  received  many  years  aiio  a  coutirniatiun  by  the  discovery  in  one  of  tliese  mounds  of  an  archaic  cannon 
formed  of  bars  of  iron  fastened  with  iron  bands  or  hoops,  those  toward  the  breech  being  the  stron;.;est.  This  ffnn 
attracted  little  attention  at  the  time  and  was  broken  up.  My  knowledge  of  this  circnmstan'-e  is  derived  from  the 
historian  of  that  province  [his  father  .Tud<re  Halibnrton]  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  on  circuit  in  Vnyic 
I'relon  once,  if  not  twice,  a  year.  *  *  *  An  impiiry  into  the  date  of  the  niannfactnro  of  such  f^nns  showed 
clearly  that  it  mnsthave  been  brought  out  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Cape  liroton.  Were  these  remains 
at  St.  Peter's  vestijres  of  this  early  Portugue.se  colony?"    See  infra,  .sec.  X,  similar  cannon  at  Lonisbonrg. 
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promontory  of  Cope  North,  there  is  the  line  harhoxir  of  St.  Anne's,  whirh  it  one  timo  was 
nearly  thoseji  the  capital  of  Cape  liroton,  then  He  Royale,  and  is  in  its  natural  aspect 
more  interestint;'  than  Louishpurir  on  account  ^  1'  the  sublime  vistas  of  f  )!i\st-clad  hills  and 
of  the  great  ocean  fiir  beyond.  The  Bras  d'Or  lake  is  cann-x'ted  at  the  east  with  the 
Gulf  by  means  of  two  guts  or  straits  known  as  the  great  and  the  little  T^rr'  d'Or  entrances 
— one  running  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  tiie  iine  island  of  Boularderie 
which  is  a  long  narrow  trait  of  laud  now  inhabited  <hiefly  by  Scotch  settlers,  and  which 
was  also  called  in  French  times  the  lie  de  Verderonne.  until  it  cam<>  to  be  better  know-n 
by  the  name  of  its  first  proprietor,  a  French  gentleman  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  navy  and  at  Port  Royal  in  Acadie.'  At  several  points  on  the  lake  from  St,  Peter's 
to  Sydney,  there  are  mony  features  of  interest  to  attract  the  tourist.  The  picturesque  nar- 
rows which  -onnect  the  two  lake's,  is  now  crossed  by  a  graceful  drawbridge  of  iron,  over 
which  the  railway  passes  from  the  Strait  of  Canso  to  the  capital  town  of  Cape  Breton. 
At  this  poin'.  you  cat-h  many  charming  glimpses  of  the  expansive  lake  and  the  dim  hills 
which  stretch  far  to  the  north  and  west.  Baddeck,  siri<  tly  speaking  B»Hlek,-  an  old  Micmac 
name  changed  i)y  the  French  to  Bedeque,  is  a  charming  little  harbour  whi're  a  sum- 
mer retreat  has  been  made  on  the  slopes  and  i^lateaus  of  the  hills  which  rise  from  the 
water's  edge.  Here  Charles  Dudley  Warner  dipped  his  pen  to  describe  its  charms  in  his 
humorous  vein,  and  now  science  finds  its  representative  in  the  inventor  of  the  telephone 
who  has  raised  his  laboratory  in  this  sylvan  retivat,  and  finds  the  rest  he  needs  by  <riiising 
in  the  devious  channels  and  bays  of  thest;  beautt^ous  inland  waters.  The  sail  from  this 
pretty  spot  through  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bras  d"Or  offers  many  a  charming  vista  of 
cliffs  where  the  gypsum  '  mingles  its  white  v^ith  the  dark  green  of  the  overhanging 
spruce,  and  where  the  land  rises  into  lofty  hills,  with  their  slopes  dotted  by  cottages  on 
little  patches  of  meadow.  Churches,  with  tajiering  steeples,  all  of  an  uniailr.g  type, 
square,  commodious  and  ugly,  testify  to  the  religious  fervour  of  the  inhabitants  who 

'  The  fir?'  Frenchman  who  obtained  a  grant  to  sottle  ami  i]evelo{ie  tlie  tine  island  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Bra.s 
d'Or  Lake  was  Louis  Simon  de  St.  Aubin  de  Ponpet,  (  c.evalier  de  la  Bonlarderie,  who  had  been  ()/.«,  li/iiedi-  vniffKni. 
in  the  French  navy,  and  distins;nishe<i  himself  a.s  commaiider  ofa  Cfinijiany  in  the  sncressfnl  defer'-e  of  fort  Tioyal 
in  1707  aga'nst  the  New  En^danders  under  Colonel  Waiinvri:_'lit.  lie  aiipear.s  to  have  been  conjiected  with  a  com- 
mercial eoniiiany  for  the  settlement  of  the  islands  of  Irg.nniehe  and  Verden  nne  (new  J'.cularderie)  and  the  land.s 
in  the  vicinity  of  the,  little  entrance  t<i  the  Bras  d'Or.  He.  died  intlctober,  17-lS,  and  was  replaced  by  his  ;-nn  who 
was  also  in  the  Fremh  navy.  The  latte  ■  \\r>  atipoinled  conmii.ndant  of  IiiLraniche  or  I'ort  d'Orleans  in  17-11.  His 
establishment  at  Labrador  was  hiirned  in  1747  by  the  I'rench  "  in  order  to  annoy  the  English  in  obediv  nre  to  the 
orders  of  M.  de  La  <  ialissoniere,"  the  En^:lish  beinj;  then  in  jiossession  of  the  island.  \\  by  it  was  necessary  to  burn 
a  I'reMehnian's  buildin;:s  to  annoy  the  English,  the  summary  given  in  the  Canadian  Archives  of  llu^  I'rencli  docu- 
ment relating  to  this  alfair,  does  not  state,  but  it  apiiears  the  French  at  that  locality  were  sulimi.ssive  to  English 
allegiance,  and  afsistel  in  supplying  the  English  garrison  r  t  Louisbourg  with  coal.  It  seems  Louinrderie  and  his 
fiimily  were  reduced  to  (Mjverty  and  applied  to  the  French  government  for  relief,  when  Louis' otirg  came  again 
into  possession  of  the  Fnnrh.  He  was  'jiven  iissistain  o,  :iiicl  v,-i>  |irobably  the  same  person  who  was  captured  by 
the  English  on  the  day  of  the  landing  at  Ciabartis  iUiy  in  17-l"i,  and  afteiw  .irds  rehased  by  Ci;  veinor  Sliirley  on  his 
arrival  in  1".  ''.a\.  He  was  appointed  in  17-J(1  a  Captain  in  the  I'rench  aiiny  in  Canada.  Sec  Murdoch,  "Hist, 
of  Nova  Sidthi,  i.  29>'5-3f>0.  "Can.  Archives."  (18S7),  ccxci\,  coci.  (Tciii-c<(iv,  cccvi,  cccnv,  cccxxiv-v,  cccxxix, 
cccxxxii,  ci'cxxxiv,  ccexlvi-vii,  cccxlvii,  "Quebec  l>oc.,"'  iii.  241-374-c,!>L'. 

•^  Dr.  Rand  ("  Micmac  I)i(t.''i  gives  the  correct  name  as  ebcdt'k. 

■' In  tile  marine  limestone  formation  of  the  island  "  the  gypsum  is  met  rising  like  a  ruined  marble  palace  of 
Eastern  cMnies  from  t'ne  waters  ..i  the  Bras  d't.)r;  or  frowning  in  a  elilf  hollowed  into  a  thousand  little  caves  and 
recesses  by  the  waves  and  ice-  la  the  woods,  from  a  distance,  it  lecalU  the  tented  honu>a  of  an  arms ,  or  broods 
like  a  dismantled  castle  ov^'v  -oine  ipiiet  valley."  See  E.  « iilpin's  jiaper  on  the  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferous  (N.  S. 
Inst,  ol  Nat.  So.,  ISSg.) 
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livo  by  the  side  of  this  interesting  lake.  At  vespers,  we  hear  the  peal  of  the  bells  coming 
ovti  thi'  water,  and  finding  an  echo  in  the  dark  receding  hills.  Sometimes  this  sheet  of 
water  takes  a  finey  of  running  deviously  into  the  recesses  of  the  hills  and  of  forming 
bays  and  basins,  where  the  land  rises  preciintously  from  the  water's  edge,  and  only  at 
intervals  offers  places  sulhciently  level  for  the  I'armer  to  make  his  little  clearing.  Many 
places  on  the  bkes  bear  uncouth  Micmac  names — Whyeocomagh,  for  instance — but  still 
ther' are  not  a  few  memorials  of  the  old  French  days.  One  romantic  basin,  where  the 
entrance  is  barred  by  ragged  islets,  and  the  shores  are  indented  by  numerous  little  coves, 
receives  the  waters  of  a  stream  which  forces  its  way  from  the  northwestern  country 
where  we  meet  w^'th  a  Sk^'  Glen,  a  Mull,  a  Glen  Dhu,  Strath  Lorn,  Glencoe  and  Brigend, 
to  remind  us  of  the  ovigin  of  the  people  who  now  live  among  the  Cape  Breton  hills.  But 
this  basin  and  river  A\\l  bc'ir  the  name  of  Denys, — in  honour  of  the  old  seigneur  of  Cape 
Breton,  who  during  his  residence  at  ,St.  Peter's  constructed  a  road  to  connect  his  post  with 
the  Labr.-idor.     It  wa.s  his  practice  to  haul  his  boats  over  this  road. 

No  one  who  visits  the  Bras  dOr  lake  but  will  readily  i-onfess  that  it  is  appropriately 
called  th';  Golden  Arm,  not  merely  ou  account  of  its  picturesque  features  but  equally 
for  the  natural  wealth  that  exists  in  its  waters,  its  excellent  farm  lands,  its  plaster  quarries, 
and  for  the  other  riches  that  still  lie  buried  in  its  mountain  ranu-es.  This  poetic  name, 
however,  appears  to  be  quite  of  recent  origin.  All  the  old  French  and  English  charts  of 
the  island  give  to  the  lake  the  name  of  Labrador.  It  is  tru'3  the  English  and  French 
Versions  of  Pichon's  descriptive  sketch,  in  one  place,  speak  of  the  Golden  Arm,— probably 
the  origin  of  the  new  name  —  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  work  he  uses  the  old  title.' 
In  Dcnys's  map  of  l')72  and  in  thai  of  the  Sieur  de  Belliu  in  1744.  we  find  "  Labrador  " — 
the  latter  adding  ''  ap/ielw  par  les  murages  Bideaiihorl .''  It  is  still  called  by  the  Micmacs 
Petoobook,  which  is  the  correct  spelling  of  a  '  ord  whi  -h  the  French  reproduced  as  nearly 
as  possible  from  the  sound.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  same  name  givi-n  by  the 
Portuguese  navigators  to  tKe  sterile  country,  to  the  east  of  Canada,  which  they  were  the 
first  of  Jluropeans  to  discover.  How  it  came  also  to  be  applied  to  this  inland  s(vi  of  Cape 
Breton,  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  to  guide  us.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
name  was  first  given  tj  the  coast  of  the  continent  because  Cortereal  took  away  with  him 
a  number  of  Indians  who  were  described  as  well  fitted  for  slaves.  No  such  incident  is 
connected  with  the  history  ot  Cape  Breton.  If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the  name 
Brador  or  Bradour  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  which,  like  the 
fiords  of  .>candinavia,  stretches  into  the  interior  of  a  country,  then  the  ditliculty  would  be 
solved,  but  there  is  vo  authority  lor  this  statement  which  is  made  by  a  writer  whose 
theories  on  such  .subjects  have  not  iienerally  stood  the  test  of  accurate  inquiry."  Bradore 
Bay  on  the  Labrador  coast  is  considered  to  be  of  French  origin  —  simply  the  Breton  mode 
of  pronouncina:  Bnis  d'eau  ;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  this  as  a  fact  then  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  F'rench  who  settled  on  this  Cape  Breton  sea  gave  it  the  name  whi<'h  describes  its 
natural  characteristics.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection 
that  a  French  privateer  commanded  by  a  M.  de  Brotz,  which  was  captured  by  Captain  Tyng 
before  the  first  siege  of  Loui.sbourg,  while  cruising  in  search  of  colonial  vessels,  was  not  only 

'  III  Ills  ilescrijjtion  of  tlie  islaiiil  of  Ciipe  lireton  lie  always  si>eaks  of  the  Labiador.    Hcc  App.  V'JI,  (.'>)  to  this 
work.    .lefl'.'rys'  Atlas  (1778)  lias  ul.so  "  I,ut>ra<lor." 

■'  M.  .lilies  Marcoti,  citod  liy  (iaiiong  in  'Traii.s.  of  Koy.  Hoc.  of  fan.,'  vir.,  Hec.  2,  p.  52. 
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bwilt  on  the  lake,  but  ivtually  rallpd  after  it.  Labrador,  —  another  prcof  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  name.  It  i.s  just  possible  that  among  the  early  settlers  in  this  part  of 
the  island  there  were  some  French  settlers  from  Eradore  bay  on  the  bleak  northeastern 
.oast  of  the  Gulf  and  that  in  this  way  the  name  ^Tas  first  given  to  this  beautiful  lake 
which,  in  later  times,  so  impressed  its  visitors  that  they  changed  it  to  the  more  poetic 
appellation  which  it  now  bears  with  general  approval. 

If  Bras  dOr  is  but  a  modern  phrase,  it  is  not  the  only  example  we  have  of  the  tend- 
ency to  give  a  French  version  to  names,  the  original  meaning  of  which  has  been  lost  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  the  name  of  the  little  bay  of  Mainadieu, 
to  the  westward  of  the  dangerous  isle  of  Scatari,  to  which  was  also  sometimes  given  the 
name  of  Little  Cape  Breton.  To  the  southeast  of  this  bay  is  that  cap(>  from  which  the 
large  island  itself  has  in  the  course  of  years  been  called.  Nearly  all  the  French  maps 
describe  it  as  Menadou — and  Charlevoix  gives  us  for  a  variation  Panadou— in  all  prob- 
ability an  Indian  name  like  Pictou'  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Mabou  in  Cape  Breton,  or  Cibou,- 
which  was  the  Micmac  name  of  either  St.  Anne's  or  Sydney  harbour,  if  not  of  both.  It 
was  obviously  easy  to  coin  Mainadieu  out  of  the  old  Indian  word,  so  akin  to  it  in  sound, 
and  to  suppose  that  it  was  once  eiven  by  some  storm-tossed  sailor  who  believed  that  he 
saw  the  hand  of  God  stretched  forth  to  guide  him  into  this  little  haven  of  refuge  on  the 
rough  Cape  Breton  coast.  Nigh  by  are  two  little  harbours  on  whose  encircling  hills  fish- 
ermen have  dwelt  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  wc  hiv(^  any  records,  and  whose  names 
appear  frequently  in  the  accounts  of  the  two  sieges  of  Lonisbourg,  especially  in  that  of 
IT-')**,  since  it  was  at  one  of  these  ports  that  Wolfe  established  a  depot  for  the  support  of 
his  batteries  on  Lighthouse  Point.  Some  years  ago  a  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
passing  a  little  hillock,  accidentally  discovered  a  small  jar  which  had  been  hidden  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  or  more,  until  the  rains  and  snows  had  worn  away  the  earth  and 
brought  it  to  light.  As  she  lifted  it  carelessly  a  little  stream  of  gold  coin  poured  forth — 
louis  d'or  from  the  mint  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze,  whose  head  was  imprinted  on  the 
metal.  In  all  probability,  in  a  hurried  llight  to  Lonisbourg.  when  the  English  came  on 
the  coast  in  1758,  the  treasure  was  buried  and  never  reclaimed  by  the  owner  who  met 
his  death  behind  the  walls  of  the  old  town.  The  place  where  these  coins  were  found  is 
now  known  as  Little  Loran  in  distinction  from  Great  or  Big  Loran,  the  port  nearest  to 
Lonisbourg,  where  Wolfe  made  his  post.  Some  contend  that  the  name  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lorraine,  but  nowhere  in  any  writing  or  map  is  there  authority  for  such  an  hypo- 
thesis. Billan,  Pichon  and  others  give  us  Loreml)ec,  which  naturally  recalls  Malpec, 
Kennebec,  Cascump.'c,  Norembeque  or  Norembec,  and  other  Indian  names  of  old  times  of 
Acadie  and  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  Micmac  tongue  hdc  or  bee  is 
a  familiar  termination  to  the  names  of  places,  and  one  or  two  French  writers  have  called  this 


'  Sir  \V.  Diiwaou  is  autliority  for  the  statement  (Trans,  of  (an.  .'^nc.  of  Min  Ktij.'.,  1S7S,  ^liiitreal-  p.  .'l'))  "  that 
the  name  I'ictou  originated  witli  the  old  Mieniacs  hecanse  of  the  traseoiis  emanations  whirh  were  continnally  tak- 
ing place  on  tlie  outcropsi  ot  the  coal  seams.' 

■' Gran<i  Cibou  is  the  old  Miimac  name  generally  given  to  St,  Anne's  (Brown's  History,  77),  l>nt  it  appears 
from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Charles  Leigli,  who  visited  Cai*  Breton  in  ir)!i7,  he  entered  a  harhour  called  by  tlie 
natives  '''ilKni,"  wiiich,  from  his  description,  is  clearly  Sydney.  (See  Hakliiyt,  Goldsmid's  od.,  xiii.  (>!».)  It  is 
(piite  obvious  tiiat  the  early  veyagers  found  the  -Micmac  name  of  river,  seel)oo,  applied  indilferentiy  to  such  fine 
harbours  as  St.  Anne  and  Sydni^y.  We  meet  witli  the  same  name  on  the  western  coa-st  of  Acadie,  in  the  beauti- 
ful river  of  Sissibou.    (Set'  hij'ro,  third  page,  note.)     ISrown  d(xw  not  appear  to  have  studied  the  Indian  names. 
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hi>v))()ur  T.aurciilbi'c.  In  L'Escarbot's  map  \vv  find  St.  Loran  given  to  a  capi*  at  the  north 
of  Cape  Breton,  Lul  this  was  done  to  crive  a  place  to  probably  one  of  Cartier's  names,  Cape 
LoHMine.'  We  may  assume  that  Laurentbec  was  simply  au  attempt  to  gallicise  an 
nnkuown  Indian  name  whose  sound  to  the  ear  naturally  recalled  the  familiar  title  of  the 
great  gulf  and  river  of  Canada.  Loran-  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  stately  name  of  Lor- 
raine, which  was  given  it  for  years,  when  no  one,  after  the  occupation  by  the  English, 
could  interpret  the  original  word  Lorenibec,  and  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  fall 
back  on  the  French  re<iime  in  .-uch  matters  of  perplexity.  In  all  likelihood  we  see  in  the 
strange  and  hitherto  meaningless  Lorembec  a  survival  of  au  Algonquin  word,  which  was 
applied  in  some  remote  time  of  which  wc  have  no  accurate  knowledge  to  the  ill-delined 
region  which  was  known  us  Norumbega  or  Norumbec,  and  even  Arambec — though  the 
latter  was  generally  given  to  Xova  Scotia — and  -vas  believed  by  some  mariners  and  geo- 
graphers of  ancient  days  to  extend  from  Florida  even  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  old  French  voyagers  may  have  found  the  word  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  have 
given  it  to  the  places  wherc^  it  lingered  long  until  it  became  at  last  Loran,  Thus  we  may 
see  in  these  obscure  harbours  of  eastern  Cape  Breton  a  link  to  connect  us  with  the  past  of 
northeastt>rn  America — the  laud  of  shadows  and  mysteries,  where  the  city  of  Norumbega 
rose  with  palaces  as  substantial  as  those  chateaux  eu  Espagne  of  which  all  of  us  dn-am 
iu  the  buoyancy  and  enthusinsm  of  hopeful  and  early  manhood. ' 

The  following  verses  on  the  Indian  names  of  places  in  Acadie  and  Cape  Breton, 
written  in  a  melodious  rhythm  by  a  Nova  Scotian  poet,'  will  interest  my  readers  in 
connection  w^ilh  the  subject  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 


"The  memory  el' the  Kcil  man 
How  can  it  jia.ss  away, 
Wliilo  tlieir  names  of  mn.sii'  linger 
On  eacii  muiiiit,  Hnd  stream,  and  l.uiy  V 
While  Musquofloboit's  waters 
Koll  sjiarkiinii  to  the  main  ; 
Wliilo  falls  the  lauL'hin^'  snnbeam 
On  C'liei»0''in's  lieUls  of  grain. 


"  While  Escasoni's  fonntains 
rmir  down  tlieir  crystal  tide  ; 
While  Inganish's  mountains 
Lilt  iii.L'h  their  firms  of  pride; 
(>r  while  on  Malwu's  river 
The  boatman  plies  his  oar, 
Or  the  billows  hurst  in  thunder 
On  (  hickrihen't  rotk-girt  shore. 


'  See  All]).  VII  to  this  work. 

-  It  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  niouth  of  the  great  Orinoeco  River  there  is  an  island  named  Lnran.  Perjiaps 
some  may  trace  a  connectiim  between  these  names  of  Loran  in  North  and  Soiitli  America  and  the  voyages  of  the 
early  Euroi)ean  voyagers  to  this  continent. 

'■  See  App.  IV  to  this  work,  where  this  interesting  subject  is  still  further  discussed.  Professor  El^en  N.  Horsford, 
of  Cambri.l.u'e,  !Mass., — the  enthusiastic  exponent  of  the  the<iry  that  the  ruins  of  mysterious  Norumbega  underlie 
AVatertowu,  in  the  basin  of  the  Charles  near  Boston, — traces  in  the  ancient  word  a  dialectic  equivalent  of  an  old 
Norse  form  of  Norway  which  has  survived  on  the  lips  of  the  eastern  Indian  trilKJS.  Certainly  even  those  who 
difl'er  from  bini  must  ari-e  from  the  perusal  of  his  elaborate  essays,  so  rich  in  valuable  ma|is  and  illustrations, 
with  the  feeling,  "  Si  non  e  vero  e  ben  tr.  vato."     "  See  "  The  Defences  of  Norumbega,"  pj).  L'O-L'.j. 

'  -Mr.  Lightliall  in  "Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion"  (Lomlon-  iss;)),  like  some  others,  attributes  this  frefpiently 
(juoted  poem  to  the  late  Professor  De  jMille,  a  Nova  Scotian,  author  of  "  The  Dedgo  Club  Abroad  "  in  'Harper's 
Monthly,'  "  The  Cryptogram,"  and  several  other  works  of  light  literature.  I  had  often  heard  it  was  written  by  a 
Mr.  Richard  Huntington,  who  was  a  journalist  for  a  time  at  Sydney,  C.  B.,  anil  afterwards  removed  to  Yarmouth. 
N.  S.,  where  he  followed  his  profession,  and  imblished  the  verses  in  que.stion.  The  Rev.  .J.  R.  Campbell,  in  his 
"History  of  Yarmouth"  (St.  ,Iohn,  N.  B.,  1S70)  mentions  this  fact. 
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"  Wliilo  lloits  our  country's  lianiier 
O'er  < 'liel)iK;toii'8  glurinus  \v;ive; 
And  the  fn^w  nini;  liilis  of  Soatarie 
The  trembling  surges  lirave. 
Wliilb  breezy  AsiHitOfj;on 
Lifts  luL'li  it.s  summit  blue, 
And  sparkles  on  it>^  wiudiiiL;  way 
The  "entle  Sisiibou. 


"The  memory  of  tbo  Uod  Man 

It  Ka^'ers  like  n  soell 

On  many  a  sto'-m-swept  headland 

On  many  a  leafy  dell; 

Wliere  Tusket's  llicusand  islets 

Liko  emeralds  stud  the  deep; 

Where  IMoniidon,  a  sentry 

His  endless  watch  doth  keep. 


"  It  dwells  round  Cataloiie's  blue  lake, 

'y.d  leafy  forests  hid  — 

Round  fair  Disconsso  ancl  the  rushinsi  tides 

Of  the  turbid  Pisiquid. 

And  it  lends  Chebofiue,  a  touching  grace, 

To  tliy  softly  flowing  river, 

As  we  Siully  think  of  the  gentle  race 

That  has  passed  away  forever." 

Tht!  poot  has  (HTtaiuly  used  much  poetic  license  in  the  closing  words  of  his  charming 
verses,  for  the  records  of  history  show  that  the  Micmacs,  during  the  wars  between  France 
and  England  on  this  continent,  were  far  from  being  the  "  gentle  race  "  here  described. 
Indeed  we  have  already  read  in  a  previous  part  of  this  monograph  that  they  were  con- 
sidered among  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  of  all  the  Indian  nations.  So  far,  too,  from  it 
being  true  that  they  have  "passed  away  forever"  the  fact  is  that  while  they  do  not 
increase  they  are  still  numerous  '  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they  live  on  resei".  es 
by  the  side  of  the  Bras  dOr,  near  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  that  beautiful  sea.  At 
Escasoni,  prettily  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  cast  arm  of  the  lake  —  one  of  the 
poetic  names  given  in  the  verses  before  us  —  the  Indians  own  a  fine  reserve.  On  Chapel 
Island,  once  called  St.  Villemai,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter's  Inlet,  they  have  a  good 
chapel ;  and  here  the  whole  tribe  assembles  every  summer  for  two  weeks  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  St.  Ann,  and  to  attend  the  annual  religious  mission.  They  cultivate  patches 
of  laud,  and  live  in  small  cabins,  biit  a  few  of  them  are  still  nomadic  in  their  habits  and 
periodically  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  near  which  they  remain  for  a  week  in  their 
birch-bark  wigwams,  making  various  wooden  ware  for  which  they  obtain  a  ready  marlo't. 
But  as  a  rule  the  Indians  of  the  island  are  more  steady  and  industrious  than  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  proper.-  Some  of  them  still  remember  the  stories  that  have  come  down  from 
their  ancestors  of  the  French  resume,  and  it  was  not  long  since  the  present  writer  copied 


'  By  the  Census  of  1831  tiiero  wore  I'oO  -Micmacs  in  (Japa  Breton  County  ;  lOi)  iu  Inverness;  [)0  in  Victoria; 
110  in  Richmond,  or  5oO  in  the  Island. 

-' In  the  report  of  the  Indian  department  for  1890  (Can.  Sess.  P.,  No.  12),  there  is  the  following  favouraljle 
account  of  the  Indians  of  Cape  Breton  : 

"  In  the  northern  counties,  notably  in  those  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  they  are  more  enterprisingand  thrifty  than 
their  bretiiern  in  the  southern  counties,  where  the  tendency  tn  roam  aboi.'  the  country  keeps  them  from  hoconiing 
domestic  iti  their  habits,  and  improving  their  lands.  The  Indians  of  the  southern  counties  are  also  more  prone  to 
the  intom{)erate  use  of  intoxicant.s,  as  the  tcniptat'ons  to  wliicli  tliey  are  exjiosed  in  their  wandering  life  are 
greater  than  those  tlie  Indians  of  Ca;)e  Breton  have  to  encoiinter.  The  principal  sources  from  which  the  former  (Kova 
Scotia  Indians;  derive  their  subsistence  are  coo{>ering,  basket-making,  and  the  other  manufactures  in  which  Imlians 
are  esi)eciahy  skilled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indir.ns  of  Cape  Breton  devote  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  employments  w  hich  necossitat*  their  remaining  more  at  home  ;  and  the  sujieriority 
of  t!ie  one  mode  of  life  over  the  other  is  proven  by  the  far  more  comfortable  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
Indians  are  found  than  the  former." 
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tht'  followiii'^  tostiinonial  of  thi>  fidelity  of  !i  \vA\  known  Micma«;  chief  of  old  tinn's;  from  an 
ancient  dotumeiit  which  his  descendant  was  in  the  habit  of  takincr  on  board  the  French 
men-of-war  from  the  Newfoundhind  coast  when  they  ancliored  at  Sydney — as  is  the'r  prac- 
tice every  summor  — for  tho  purpose  of  stimuhiting  tho  "generosity  of  the  olRcors  and  men. 


Joan  liOuia  Comte  do  (taytnoml,  Clievalior,  Soiiiineur 
d'Oye,  La  Tour,  ey  a'lfri'S  liciix,  Mart'-clial  des 
Camps  et  aruu'es  <lii  Uoi,  l.idiitoi  ant  pour  sa 
Majestt''  ilus  villes  ol  dn  i^lnUoau  d  Vnu'oulc'Uio, 
(Jouvernenr  el  CommaiKlant  des  [sl<3s  Hoyalo-! 
Saint  Jean  et  autres. 

Siirl's  btms  tt'in()i^'uai,'e.s  qui  nous  out  i't(i  ronduos 
<lt'  la  lidelite  et  attaohement  aux  [•'ranriais  dii  nonniK? 
Jannot  I'eiiuidouiUouet  et  dc  son  /.rie  pour  In  rrlij;iou 
et  le  service  du  r<ji  nous  I'avons  nomine  etetabli;  et 
par  ses  presentrs,  nommons  ct  etaldissons  cliet'  des 
sauvages  do  I'iio  Uoyale. 

En  foi  de  quoi  nous  avons  siu'iir  t-es  presenter  et  y 
avons  fait  apposer  le  ca-.'liet  do  nos  arnu^s  ot  I'ontre- 
siirni'  par  I'nu  do  nos  iSecretaires. 

Fait  a  Lonisbourg  lo  17  Shre,  ITol. 

(Seal)         liK  Com  I  h;  db  It.WMoNi), 

I'onr  Monsieur  le  Conito, 
(Signtf'i       I'lcnoN'. 


John  Louis  Count  de  Raynioni'.  Clievalier,  Lord  of 
Oyt',  La  Tour  and  otlier  place;-,  Field  ^^art.llal  of 
tlio  KinL''.s  army.  Lieutenant  for  his  Majesty  of 
tlio  towns  and  castle  of  Aniroulcmo,  Governor  and 
Coniiiiander  of  llo  Royale,  St.  John  aid  othei 
i^land.s. 

On  account  of  '.he  many  evidences  of  lidolity  and 
attachment  to  tiia  French  given  l)y  Jannot  Venni- 
ilo!!:dfiuet,  as  well  as  of  his  zeal  for  die  reliixion  and 
service  of  the  kin;_',  we  liave  nominated  and  appointed, 
and  do  horeliy  nominate  and  appoint  him  by  ttiese 
presents,  Chief  of  the  sava;4es  of  Lslo  Uoyala. 

In|>roofof  wliich  we  have  signed  these  Freaents, 
and  have  appended  thereto  the  seal  of  our  arms,  and 
th(*  countersign  of  mo  of  our  Secretaries. 

Done  at  [jouisbourg,  17th  .Sept-,  1751. 

C'OL'.ST    l>B    UaVMOND, 


Countersigiiod  by 


I'ICIION. 


Scatari,  Mabou,  Discoiisse,  Inga;.icho  and  I'^scasoni  are,  doubtless,  Micmac  names 
which  have  come  to  us  throui^h  tu,'  French  vocabulary,  more  or  I(>ss  changed  in  form  and 
sound.'     Seatarie  or  rather  Scutari,  as  given  in   Bellin's  and  other   French  maps,  is  a 

'  I  have  only  mentioned  in  tho  'oxt  tlio-io  names  in  the  poem  wliic':  liehing  to  Caiie  Breton.  The  other  names, 
T  may  more  appropriately  explain  bore,  still  cling  to  the  same  places  in  Nova  Scotia.  INInsiiuoiloboit  is  a  tine 
river,  flowing  southeast  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  county  of  Halifax.  Its  meaning  1  have  not  been  aV)le  to 
learn.  A  famous  Nova  Scotia  statesman  an  1  pjet,  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  spent  '"  two  of  the  happiest  years  "  of  his 
life—to  quote  his  own  words — upon  the  headwaters  of  this  river,  where  ho  '■  learned  to  plough,  to  mow,  to  reap,  to 
cradle,"  while  ho  rested  his  hrains  wearied  with  the  fien'e  contests  of  olii  times  of  responsible  government.  (See 
Howe's  "Speeches  and  L(!tters,'"  i.  oio.)  Chegogin  is  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles  from  Yar- 
mouth, and  is  the  corrupted  form  of  the  Indian  IsegAgin  or  place  for  weirs..  (Campbell,  "Hi.story  of  Yarmouth,"  p. 4.) 
Chebuctou,  or  Chebouctou,  is  Halifax  harbour,  and  means  in  Micuiac  tho  hiof  or  biggest  harbour  or  bay— cho-bookt. 
Aspotogon  is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  mou:''iin  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  ocotia,  in  Lunenburg  county,  fifty 
miles  west  from  Halifax.  I  cannot  give  its  meaning.  The  Sissibou  is  the  old  name  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
river  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  in  western  Nova  Scotia,  and  signifies  "big  river  (cit)ou),  an  appellation 
which  was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  its  <  liscbarging  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  of  any  river  in  that  part  of  the 
province."  (Haliburton  ii.  170.)  Chicaben  appears  to  have  ilisappeared  from  Nova  Scotia  geography,  but  Mr.  Flint, 
:M.  p.  for  Yarmouth,  informs  me  that  it  is  the  Indian  name  for  a  Hower  or  plant  which  or.ce  flourished  at  *''liurch 
Point,  Ciaro  township,  Co.  of  Higby.  Many  years  ago  it  was  proiiosed  to  revive  this  old  name  of  Church  Point,  but 
tho  proposition  fell  through  and  the  Indian  word  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Tusket  is  tho  name  of  a  river,  a  village 
and  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  in  southwestern  .Vova  Scotia.  Blomidon,  which  would  always  bo  remarkable  for  lis 
grand  beauty  if  it  had  not  been  made  famous  by  the  great  American  poet,  is  probably  a  foreign  word,  some  say 
Portiigucse.  (See  Dr.  Patterson,  Trans.  Koy.  Soc.  Can.,  viii,  sec.  2,  pp.  l.')3,  154.)  It  was  called  by  the  French 
in  early  times  Cape  Batfiste.  (Dr.  Patterson,  Trans  Roy.  Soc  Can,,  viii,  2  sec,  153,  154.)  Pisiquid  is  an 
old  Indian  name  which  Dr.  Rand  gives  as  Pesegitk,  moaning  "  to  flov,-  splitwiso  as  tho  tide  passes  up  near  AVindsor 
and  divides  olT  into  the  St.  Croix."  Chobogue,  called  by  some  Indians  (Campbell,  "History  oi  Y'armoulb,"  p.  '■>}. 
Itebogue,  or  spring  water,  and  by  others  Tecohogue,  or  cold  water,  is  a  well  known  village  and  river  near  Yarmouth, 
N.S,  " 
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triiinjifular  islaud,  ofi'  the  most  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  continent  until  the  present  lighthouse  was  erected.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
Indian  —  it  is  probably  a  corriipted  European  name  since,  like  Cape  Breton,  and  Porto 
Novo,  an  island  in  the  vicinity,  it  must  have  been  first  seen  and  named  by  the  Basques, 
Bretons  or  Portuguese  who  visited  these  waters  so  many  centuries  ago.  Scatari  w^as  also 
called  Ponchartrain  on  some  French  maps,  but  it  was  never  so  known  for  any  length  of 
time.  Inganiche  is  believed  by  some  persons  to  be  a  Portuguese  word,  but  even  so 
earnest  a  supporter  of  the  claims  of  that  people  to  early  discovery  as  Dr.  Patterson  admits 
that  it  is  Micmac,  although  the  meaning  is  now  lost.  Mabou  is  a  small  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  of  the  same  river  which  ilows 
through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  w^hose  line  meadow  lands,  rich  with  grasses,  and 
shaded  by  noble  elms  and  maples,  afford  a  charming  contrast  with  the  rngged  hills  that 
stretch  from  the  picturesque  bay  of  Whycocomagh  to  the  waters  of  the  Grulf.  Discousse 
is  a  fishing  village  in  He  Madame,  nearly  opposite  St.  Peter's  Bay,  and  called  Decoux  by 
Pichou.  Catalone  or  Catalogue  is  a  reference  to  the  picturesque  lake,  situated  in  the  hilly 
country  between  Mira  and  Louisbourg*,  and  only  separated  from  the  great  Mira  Bay  by  a 
narrow  sandbar.  The  correct  spelling  is  really  Catalogue,  which,  some  contend,  is  clearly 
the  French  version  of  the  Spanish  Cataluna  or  tlie  ancient  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
of  which  the  mountainous  features  might  in  some  respects  be  compared  to  this  section  of 
Cape  Breton.  It  is  claimed  that  both  Catalogue  Lake  and  Mira  Bay,  which  are  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  mere  sandbar,  have  been  named  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  sailors  that  anchored  frequently,  centuries  ago,  in  the  bay.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  fact  all  important  in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  that  in  sevei;'.!  documents  relating 
to  LouisboVirg,  still  araoug  the  Paris  Archives,  there  are  references  to  a  M.  de  Catalogue, 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  garrison  from  1728  to  1735.  A  Mile  de  Catalogue,  either  his 
daughter  or  sister,  was  married  to  a  M.  de  Chmnes  in  1730,  who  was  sent  to  New  York  in 
1738  to  purchase  Hour  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  M.  de  Catalogue  died 
about  1735,  for  there  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  the  oiRcial  papers  to  some  dilfiiulties  that 
occurred  in  that  year,  respecting  the  disposition  of  his  property.'  It  is  probable  then  that 
Lake  Catalogue  received  its  name  from  this  olFicer,  though  the  archives  so  far  accessible 
give  us  no  evidence  that  he  had  property  in  the  vicinity.  Mire,-'  as  the  bay  is  invariably 
spelt  in  I'^rench  documents,  it  may  be  added,  would  be  naturally  the  French  adaptation  of 
Mira,  the  origin  of  which  was  probably  unknown  to  the  French  of  Louisbourg.' 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  Gabarus — the  name  of  the  Bay  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  two  sieges  of  Louisbourg — have  perplexed  inquirers.     In  all  the  French  writers  it 

'  "Can.  Archives,"  1887,  cccv,  cccvii,  eccxviii. 

''  It  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  in  tho  "  Ulloas'  Voyage  to  Soutli  America"  wo  read  of  a  village  of  Mira  near 
Quito,  Cliili,  wliere  tlio  savant.s  made  some  astronomical  observations.  A  small  river  of  tlie  same  name  is  also 
situated  to  tlie  N.  "\V.  of  the  village  in  (ir.estion.    f^ee  Ulloa,  i.  I'^'.O. 

■'  Since  the  remarks  in  the  text  were  in  typo.  I  have  seen  an  entry  in  tlie  Index  to  the  (Quebec  "Collection  de 
Manuscrils,"  etc.,  which  would  intimate  that  a  French  ofiicer,  de  ISIire,  may  have  'xiven  hisnanie  to  the  bay  and 
river  in  Cape  Breton-  Two  references  are  given  of  "de  Mirt'"  (iii.  284,  385)  but  one  of  them  refers  only  to  the 
bay,  and  the  other  to  a  M.  de  Miry  (not  Mire),  a  lieutenant  ordered  in  1740  to  make  a  descent  on  tiie  New  England 
frontier.  I  cannot,  however,  find  tliere  was  over  an  ofliccr  of  tho  name  o{  .Alirc,  or  Miray  (as  th.o  bay  is  genorally 
spelt  in  French  maps)  at  Louisbourg.  As  in  t'e  case  of  Gaharus,  however,  it  is  just  iwssiblo  we  may  have  an  easy 
solution  of  the  whole  question  in  the  existence  of  a  French  officer  or  mercliant  who  lived  for  awhile  in  Cape 
Breton. 
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has  its  present  name,  but  in  most  of  the  English  a(?couuts  of  the  sieges  of  1*740  and  1T58  it 
appears  as  Chapeau  Rouge.  Some  may  think  that  there  is  a  connection  betwei-n  the  two 
names  ;  that  Chapeau  Rouge  was  given  by  the  English  colonists  in  1745,  as  through  an 
error  for  Gabarus,  these  respective  names  sounding  much  the  same  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Parkman  throws  doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  names,  but  does  not  help  us  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  name  Chapeau  Rouge  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  French  nomenclature  of  New  France.  It  is  still  found  in  Placentia 
Bay,  ou  the  southeastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  directly  across  from  Grabarus  in  Cape 
Breton.  During  the  French  occupation  of  PJaisance,  Chapeau  Rouge  was  a  post  of  some 
importance  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  time.  It  has  been  assumed 
by  some  persons  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question  that  Chapeau  Rouge  may  have 
been  given  to  the  Cape  Breton  bay  by  the  settlers  from  Plaisance  and  its  vicinity  in 
remembrance  of  their  former  home  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  support  this  mere  surmise.  In  Bellin's  map  of  1744  Gabarus  assumes  the  still  more 
mysterious  form  of  Cxabori.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bay  appears  to  have  been  named  at  an 
early  period  of  its  history  after  one  Cabarrus,  a  Frenchman  of  Bayonne,  who  was  the  first 
to  visit  its  waters  though  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact  date.  This  miich,  however, 
I  have  learned  ou  excellent  autuority.  Th-^  family  of  Cabarrus — or  Gabarrus  as  it  was 
sometimes  called — had  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  trade  at  Bayonne,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  fisherii's  of  Acadie  and  New  France.  They  had  an  establishment  in  the 
bay  which  now  bears  their  nam.e.' 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  in  the  course  of  time,  undi'r  the  English  occupation,  the 
French  names  of  places  have  assumed  diit'erent  forms,  though  retaining  more  or  less  the 
original  vocal  sounds  of  the  old  words.  We  see  this  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
present  name  of  Lingan  which  has  been  given  for  very  many  years  to  a  shallow  bay 
which  is  one  of  the  several  harbours  and  bays  that  indent  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  between 
Louisbourg  and  Sydney.  On  all  the  F'rench  maps  it  is  marked  L'Indiane  or  L'Indienne. 
Pichon  informs  us  that  this  was  a  remarkable  bay  on  account  of  thi'  English  having 
erected  in  1745  a  fort  at  a  place  called  Cape  Coal  for  the  piirpose  of  supplying  the  Louis- 
bourg garrison  with  fuel.  The  French  after  they  resumed  the  occupation  of  the  fortress 
made  use  of  the  coal  in  the  same  mine  and  the  intendant  frequently  gave  leave,  to  his 
favourites  to  load  their  ships  from  the  pit  instead  of  taking  ballast.  The  mine,  however, 
caught  fire  in  the  stimmer  of  1752,  and  the  fort  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Another 
name  which  has  been  eonsideral)ly  or  almost  entirely  changed  in  its  vocalisation  is  that  of 
Arichat,  an  jid  aud  once  prosperous  town,  famous  for  its  large  fishing  establishments, 
situated  on  He  Madame — or  Maurepas  from  a  well  known  French  statesman — an  island 
oil  the  sotitheastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton  where  a  large  number  of  descendants  of  the  old 
Acadians  and  French  .still  follow  their  occupations  as  sailors,  fishermen  and  farmers. 
The  name  "  Madame  "  given  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  this  well-known  island,  the  prin- 

'  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  M.  Alpli.  Pinart  of  the  Socit'tv  de  Geograpbio  b  Paris.  In  a  catalogue 
of  the  well  known  bookseller,  l)ufos3e(jf  P.iris,  appears  tlio  following  entry  whiih  oirrolwrate.s  tlie  statement  in  the 
text: 

"Cabarrus  (nomini<ino  de)  Lettre.s  do  noblesse  awordt'es  an  Sieur  Doniinicino  do  Cabarrus,  m'fiociant  H 
Bayonne,  donni'es  i  Versailles  an  niois  d'avril,  IT^O.  Cojiie  (•ontrpsi.i,'n<''e  par  d'llo/.ier  de  Serigny,  tpp.  in  fol. 
Cachet  (111  Cabinet  d'llozier. 

Extr  :  '  C'est  le  frcre  du  Sieur  I>ouiini(iue  <le  Caliarrus  qui  a  donne  son  noni  a  la  bayo  Cabarrus  il  I'lsle  royale.' 
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cipal  home  of  the  Acadian  French  in  Cape  Breton,  provokes  inquiry.  Madame  was  the 
title  usually  given  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  French  king  or  of  a  dauphin,  or  to  the  wife 
of  the  king's  brother.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  th  ^  exact  date,  when,  and  cou.sequently 
the  particular  princess  for  whom,  it  was  named.  It  must  haA^e  been  so  called  when 
Louisbourg,  Toulousi,  Orleans,  and  other  places  received  royal  titles  in  honour  of  the  new 
importance  that  Cape  Breton  attained  after  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  old  Indian  name 
was  Nericka,  but  its  origin  is  obscure.  Kand  gives  the  present  Micmac  name  as  Neliksaak 
which  is  probably  the  original  form.'  "Many  places  on  the  .oast  have  entirely  changed 
the  names  that  appear  in  Bellin's  and  other  Frcuch  maps.  Morici-ne  Bay,  for  instance,  a 
large  sheet  of  water  adjoining  Mira  Bay,  on  whos  banks  the  French  opened  a  coal  mine 
in  1720,  has  assumed  the  humble  tide  of  Cow  Bay  from  some  insignificant  incident  or 
other  in  the  life  of  the  early  English  settlers.  The  aristocratic  name  Port  Dauphin  has  long 
since  been  forgotten  in  thnt  of  th«  saint  who  has  been  so  favoured  i'l  the  French  nomen- 
clature of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  names  of  do  Eouvilie,  de  Costabelle,  de  Beaucourt 
and  de  SouVras,  which  were  given  during  the  French  regime  in  honour  of  well  known 
officers  and  officials  at  Louisbourg  to  certain  places  around  the  noble  bay  have  been 
replaced  by  the  names  that  attest  the  presence  of  the  sturdy  Gaelic  people  who  till  the 
mountain  slojies  or  toil  on  the  sea  th'it  is  visible  from  every  point  of  the  picturesque 
country  that  surrounds  that  juce  famous  bay.  Point  Dauphin,  however,  still  clings  to 
the  southern  head  of  'he  buy  in  memory  of  French  times.  Port  of  Orleans,  howcA^er,  is 
long  since  forgotten,  and  no  one  except  the  historical  student  will  remember  that  it  was 
intended  to  rep,  ice  the  old  Indian  name  of  Niganis  or  luganiche. 

As  I  write  of  Inganiche,  amid  the  rocks  of  the  stern  northern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  I 
recall  the  inter  'st  that  was  take  i  many  years  ago  in  a  bell  that  was  brought  to  Sydney 
from  the  old  port,  where  it  had  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  French 
settlement.  It  had  a  remarkably  clear  tone  and  must  have  been  often  heard  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  over  sei.  and  land  when  the  wind  was  favourable.  It  had  been  baptized 
in  orthodox  fashion  as  the  following  inscription  showed  :-- 

"  Pour  la  Paroisse  de  Inganiche  jay  et^  nominee  Jean  Fran5uis.se  par  Jolianci.s  Decaretteet  par  Frangoisse 
Vrail,  Parain  et  Maruine— la  fosse  Hvet  de  St.  Malo  i:i'a  fait.       1.  1729." 

This  interesting  relic  may  have  found  its  way  to  New  England,  where  the  most  of 
such  relics  have  gone,  but  its  fate  I  have  forgotten.  How  often  in  days  gone  by  the 
sailors  of  some  passing  ship,  on  its  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  must  have  heard  with  joy 
the  peal  of  this  bell  as  it  was  borne  over  the  water  from  the  headlands  of  Inganiche  to 
remind  them  of  their  home  across  the  seas. 

'  Probatily  tlio  ovohitiou  of  Aricliat  from  Nericka  came  about  in  tiie  same  way  aa  Antit  osti  Wiis  develii[)ed  from 
the  original  Indian  names  of  Naticoiista  or  Xatiscotic,  which  was  corrupted  in  out  of  Champhiin's  maps  to 
Antiscoty,  and  eventually  to  Anticosti.  Tliis  would  seem  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  in  French  maps  of  1750  and 
1771*  the  harbour  is  called  Xdrichac  and  Ncriohat;  the  transformation  to  Aricliat  is  easy.  As  to  Anticosti,  see 
Gauoug  on  the  "Cartography  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  'Trans.  Koy.  Soo.  Can.,'  vii,  sec.  2,  art.  2,  App.  I. 

-  M.  Faucher  de  Saint  Maurice,  in  "Sept.  Jours  dans  les  Provinces  Maritimes,"  states  that  in  18SG  the  banjue 
Moselle  wintered  at  Cliarlottotown.  Her  watch  bell  wore  the  date  of  1074  and  the  following  inscription  :  Franco 
Nicolas  Sol  de  Salvador  l.oren/.o.  On  each  side  there  was  a  cross.  In  187.S  this  bell  was  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Louisbourg  by  the  cajitain  of  the  barque.  No  donbt  it  belonged  to  a  vessel  Itom  the  Spanish  islands  that  traded 
with  louisbourg. 
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''  Bv^ll  of  the  paj"t,  whose  now  forjrotten  n;usic 
Once  lilled  tlie  wide  oxpanso, 
Tinging  tlie  sober  twilight  of  tlie  present 
With  (»loiir  of  romance. 

I  hear  yon  call  and  see  the  snn  desi^endiiv,' 

On  rocks  and  waves  and  sand, 
As  down  the  coast  the  mission  voices  l)I('ndin^ 

Girdle  the  heatlien  land. 


O  solemn  bell !  whose  consecrated  masses 

Kecall  the  faith  of  old— 
01:  tinklinjr  bell!  that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

The  sjiiritnal  fold. 

Ydur  voice  now  breaks — now  falters  in  the  darkness, 

Ij-eaks,  falters,  and  is  still, 
.\nd,  valued  and  mystic,  like  the  host  descending, 

The  Sim  sinks  from  the  hill."  ' 


Other  places  between  Canseau  and  Gabarus  Bay  have  retained  their  old  French 
names  without  change.  Foiirthe  or  Forked  Bay,  Framboise  or  Raspberry  Cove,  L'Ardoise 
or  the  Bay  of  Slate,  and  Petit  Digrat,  a  t'amons  "  lishiiig  place,"  in  old  times  were  all 
named  for  ce:  .ain  natural  characteristics  to  which  Pichou  in  his  Memoirs  of  Cape  Breton 
refers  in  detail.  Flint  Island,  otF  Cow  Bay  (Morienne)  is  only  the  translation  of  He  ii 
pierre  a  frsil,  as  :^  is  called  on  Bi'lliuV  and  other  French  maps  in  allusion  to  the  hard- 
ness of  its  rock. 

On  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  i.sland,  to  the  south  of  Cape  North,  is  a  crescent 
shaped  bay,  with  a  lino  beach  of  glittering-  .sand  barring  the  entrances  of  the  barachois  so 
common  in  this  vicinity.  1\.  bears  on  the  maps  the  name  of  Aspy  Piay,  but  in  Belliu's  and 
other  French  map.s  of  last  centur_v  it  was  called  either  Havre  Daspe  or  d'Achepe.  Pichou 
refers  to  it  by  its  preseui  name  and  tells  us  that  the  country  tirouud  it  was  not  inhabited 
and  "  h<vrdly  at  all  fivquentcd."  It-^  name  is  another  of  those  questions  which  give  an 
opportunity  for  much  speculation.  Some  may  claim  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  Basque 
sailors  who  named  the  hiiiy  country — perhaps  the  ■.uountainous  cape  of  Cape  North  itself, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay — from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
Pij  d'Aspe,  among  the  Pyren  -s,  in  >i  country  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  Basque 
districts  of  Spain  and  France.  Others  may  claim  that  the  other  name  D'Achepe,  given  by 
Bellin,  is  a  Micmi'c  term;  perhaps  iJ  is  the  Apcgc,  the  name  given  by  L'Escarbot  for  the 
codfish.-  The  harsh  Indian  iiamc  might  easily  be  softened  in  the  course  of  time  to  Aspe 
by  the  French,  just  as  (laspe  is  bidieved  to  represent  a  contraction  of  the  Abenaki  word, 
KatsepiSi,  meaning  a  separation  from  the  other  land  ' — a  reference  to  the  great  rock  which 
was  severed  from  the  oape  in  the  course  of  t'enturies,  and  was  long  conspicuous  above  the 
waters,  .lutil  i.L  last  i'  was  worn  away  by  th"  action  of  the  ever  restless  ocean,  and  finally 
hoisted  from  its  pla /e  and  hurled  amid  the  weaves.' 


X.  Tun:  French  Ac.vdian^, — thriu  Condition  and  Puo.srECTs. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  name  of  .<(inii'  hiadland  or  river  or  bay  that  we  find  memorials 
of  the  old  Fri'ucii  regime  on  Cape  Breton.  Though  Louishourg  is  a  grassy  mound  and  St. 
Anne,  Toulouse  and  Inganiche  are  no  longer  known  by  their  royal  titles,  still,  on  the 

'  Slightly  I'haiig  ;il  from  Bret  Harte's  "  Bells  of  the  Angehis." 

-  See  A[)i).  V  to  ties  work. 

''  See  a  note  to  Abbe  I.averdiere's  edition  of  Champlain's  works,  vol  i,  p.  (kS.  The  Abb6  .1.  A.  Manrault  is 
^iven  as  the  authority  for  tliis  version  of  the  n.ime  givi  n  to  I,e  I'orillon,  the  rock  in  imestion.  Ij'Kacarhot  calls  it 
"  (jachei)'*,"  (i.  ^"o)  following  Champlaiii.  For  other  meanings  of  the  word  aeo  Ganiiig's  article  in  'Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  vol.  vii  (1889),  aw..  2,  art.  on  Cartography  to  Champlain,  p.  o:!. 

*  See  faucher  de  Saint  Maurice,  "  De  Trihord  a  Baboid  "'  (.Montreal,  1877),  :;!i',)-102. 
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storm-swept  coast,  in  mauy  a  landlocked  harbour  and  sequestered  bay,  or  by  the  side  of 
some  lonely  river  linger  a  largo  and  thriving  body  of  the  people  who  once  owned 
Acadie  and  He  Eoyale.  War  and  its  miseries,  the  animosity  of  the  English  government, 
the  trials  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  life  and  all  the  difficulties  of  a  rigorous  climate  com- 
bined for  years  to  drive  the  French  Acadians  from  Cape  Breton  and  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
English  settlers,  but  despite  all  the  unfavourable  circumstances  that  have  surrounded 
them  they  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  and  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  In  the  days  w^hen  peace  reigned  and  the  people  were  able  ♦^o  follow  their 
industry  and  commerce  with  bome  vigour,  the  total  population  of  lie  Rcyale  was  estim- 
ated at  between  three  and  four  thousand  souls,  men,  women  and  children, — the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  lived  at  Louisbourg.  When  the  fortress  fell,  the  garrison  r'.nd  the 
French  and  the  people  of  the  island  for  the  most  part  were  removed  to  France  there  still 
remained  on  lie  Madame,  on  the  Eras  d'Or,  on  the  nortliw^'steru  coast,  and  in  some  remote 
parts  of  the  island  a  few  people  who  were  left  undisturbed  in  their  humble  settlements, 
probably  forgotten  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  not  considered  dangerous  to  English  dominion 
on  the  island  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  estimated  by  competent 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  the  French  from  Louis- 
bourg at  least  700  were  left  undisturbed  in  other  parts  of  the  island.'  Here  they  lived 
uneventful  lives,  for  years,  "the  world  forgetting;  by  the  world  forgot."  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Acadian  people  of  Nova  Scotia  before  or  after  their  cruel  expatriation  iji 
1755  ever  gave  any  large  accessions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  French  govern- 
ment could  not  induce  any  number  of  them  to  come  to  Cape  Breton,  as  it  may  be  seen  by 
the  complaints  from  ■ ' '  '  to  time  of  the  olhcials  in  the  island.-  The  population  of  Louis- 
bourg was  almost  entirely  composed  of  people  from  old  France,  and  the  only  Acadians 
were  a  few  persons  employed  for  the  most  part  as  servants  in  families.  The  Acadians 
were  found  chiefly  on  the  northwestern  coast  and  in  some  sequestered  spot  by  the  Bras 
d'Or.  Of  the  remnant  of  French  population  that  remained  in  Cape  Breton  after  1758, 
however,  the  Acadians  formed  a  large  proportion,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  meagre 
facts  available.  For  some  years  after  1758  this  little  population  remained  without  any 
additions  to  their  number  worth  mentioning.  In  1760  a  considerable  number  of  Acadiaus 
who  had  gone  to  the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  a  year  or  two  before 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  dreary  prospect  in  those  barren  spots,  and  settled  principally 
on  He  Madame  and  by  the  little  Bras  d'Or.  The  total  number  of  this  immigration  how- 
ever did  not  reach  400  souls — 300,  in  fact,  is  the  number  generally  given.  In  1775  a  few 
Acadian  families — 14  or  15  in  all — came  over  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  and  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cheticamp  on  the  rugged  northwest'^rn  r  jast  of  the  island.  Already 
there  were  some  French  families  at  Port  Hood,  which  wa^  formerly  known  as  Just-au- 
Corps,  where  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  building  was  still  carried  on  as  in  former  times 
of  French  occupation.  Driblets  of  population  flowed  in  from  year  to  year  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  where  the  English  government  appear  always  to  have 


'  See  App.  XIV  at  end  of  this  work,  where  statistical  details  of  the  development  of  the  Acadian  jiopulationin 
CaiK)  Breton  since  1T5S  are  siiven,  witli  references  to  works  on  the  subject. 

-' Soo  "  Can.  Archives'' for  18>S7,  colxxxvi.  It  ap[ioar.s  that  the  Ih'itish  government  after  their  occupation  of 
Acadie  rofu.se<l  to  jwrmit  the  Acadian  French  to  remove  to  Cape  Breton  and  "strenjitlien  our  enemies  wlien  occa- 
sion serves."    See  Akins, '  Nova  Scotia  Archives,'  (i-'.l,  41,  etc. 
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cncouragt'd  the  expatriatiou  of  tho  French  w^heu  the  islaud  became  an  English  possession. 
So  slow,  however,  was  the  j)iogress  of  this  class  that  in  1801  it  is  said  that  the  total  popu- 
lation of  He  Madame  and  of  the  northwest  shore — exclusively  French  then — did  not 
reach  ItOO  souls.'  This  count,  however,  does  not  include  probably  ail  liic  little  settle- 
ments on  the  Bras  d'Or  or  on  the  Marguerite  river,  where  a  population  was  z-adually 
attracted  bv  the  good  lands  and  the  fine  salmon  fishery.  No  doubt  for  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century  a  few  families  came  over  to  the  lie  Madame  and  the  northwest 
country,  but  at  no  time  from  17-38  to  1810  was  there  any  noteworth)"^  migration  to  any 
part  of  the  island  except  what  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fourteen 
thousand  or  more  French  Acadiaus  who  now  inhabit  the  isla'id  of  Cape  Breton  are  the 
descendants  of  the  TOO  old  French  and  Acadians  who  remained  in  1758  and  of  the  one 
hundred  families  or  so — certainly  not  more  than  one  hundred  families  all  told— that 
came  into  the  island  from  1758  to  1810.  Always  a  prolific  race,  like  the  French  Canadians, 
they  increased  largely,  and  their  numbers  w^ould  now  probably  be  much  greater  were  it  not 
that  in  the  course  of  time  their  young  men  and  women  sought  occupaiion  in  the  New 
England  states — the  former  as  sailors  and  the  latter  as  servants  or  operatives  in  the  mills. 
Still  despite  the  drain  on  this  population — probably  less  than  in  the  case  of  Scotch  and 
English  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  island — they  show  a  slight  increase  from  decade  to 
decade  in  the  two  counties  of  Ilichmond  and  Inverness  where  they  have  been  most  numerous 
since  the  days  of  French  occupation.  I  am  informed  by  the  authorities  I  have  consulted 
in  dill'erent  parts  of  the  island,"  where  the  French  Acadians  still  live,  that  in  the  county 
of  Cape  Breton,  where  Louisbourg  is  situated  and  the  only  district  retaining  the  old 
French  name,  they  are  a  very  insignificant  and  apparently  decreasing  remnant.  Louisbourg 
is  deserted  by  its  old  possessors,  and  it  is  only  in  the  pretty  sequestered  settlement  of 
French  Vale,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  emptying  into  one  of  the  branches  of  Sydney  harbour, 
and  in  the  charming  (.'ountry,  through  whii-h  the  arm  known  as  the  little  Bras  d'Or 
connects  the  ocean  with  the  great  lake  of  that  name,  that  we  now  find  the  descendants 
of  the  families  who  first  made  their  homes  in  those  picturesqtie  and  fertile  districts  many 
years  ago.  French  Vale  was  settled  by  four  brothers  from  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  little  Bras  d'Or  chielly  by  Acadian  emigrants  from  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon.  With  these  came  a  number  of  old  French  people  who  left  Franco 
at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  and  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Acadian 
French.  Some  years  ago  a  few  families  came  from  the  river  Bovxrgeois  in  the  cou.nty  of 
Richmond  and  joined  their  countrymen  on  the  Little  Bras  d'Or.  French  Vale  at  onetime 
was  a  flourishing  agricultural  settlement,  and  its  Acadian  popitlation  lived  happy,  con- 
tented lives,  but  soon  the  younger  people  became  discontented  and  while  the  young  men 
sought  employment  in  the  coal  mines,  the  girls  went  to  the  United  States.  The  result  is 
that  the  lands  once  tilled  by  the  French  Acadians  are  now  for  the  greater  part  in 
the  hands  of  Gaelic-speaking  people.  The  Acadians  are  in  Cape  Breton  undergoing  that 
transformation  which  must  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  of  people  situ- 

'  See  Brown  ("  Hist,  of  C.  B.,"  421,)  wlik'li  cites  tlie  statoinont  of  poixilatioii  sent  to  tlie  Enfilish  authorities  by 
General  Dospartl,  wliilo  liontenant-t;ovoriior. 

''  I  must  liere  express  my  tliantcs  especially  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  Quiuauof  Sydney  and  of  Arichat  for  the 
information  they  liave  given  me  respecting  the  French  Acadians  of  Cai)e  Breton  and  Richmond  countioa. 
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ated  in  the  midst  of  .a  race  spoaking  an  alien  tongiio.  The  minority  must  soonor  or  later 
from  the  necessity  ol' things  speak  the  language  and  lollow  ilie  customs  of  the  majority. 
English  is  now  the  prevalent  tongue  everywhere,  savi^  in  :•  f>'w  Acadian  families  where  a 
patois  of  English  and  French  is  still  spoken.  Even  the  old  French  names  are  dis- 
appearing, and  LeBlanc  is  now  known  as  White,  Lc  Jeune  is  Young,  and  Koy  is  King. 
All  of  them,  however,  appear  to  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  old  faith,  though,  as  a  vener- 
able and  well  beloved  priest  of  Cape  Breton  writes  me  signilicantly,  "in  a  few  years  there 
will  not  be  a  trace  of  French  about  them  but  their  ill-pronounced  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood prayers." 

It  is  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Richmond  and  Inverness  that  've 
find  the  largest,  most  prosperous  and  best  e.\anipli>s  of  the  French  Acadian  race,  for  we 
may  leave  out  of  the  account  altogether  the  few  families  thiit  still  claim  a  Fr/nch  descent 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  no  ;v  purely  Scotch  county  of  Victoria,  where 
on  the  hills  of  Ports  Dauphin,  and  Orleans  ou<e  Iloated  the  lilies  of  Fram^e.  He  Madame 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  were  always  from  the  earliest  times  of  historical 
record  a  favourite  home  of  the  French.  Its  many  bays,  harbours  and  inlets,  are  well 
sheltered  from  the  tumult  of  oiean  and  the  storms  that  rage  so  often  on  the  coast,  and  are 
relatively  free  from  the  dangers  and  iuconveni-'Uee  of  the  great  masses  of  ice  that  come 
down  the  gulf  between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Kay  in  the  springtinn',  and  often  choke  up 
the  eastern  and  southeastt'rn  ports  and  bays.  Here  ihe  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
fisheries,  and  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade  have  built  up  a  large  and  industrious  class 
of  population. 

It  was  on  He  Madame  that  enterprising  merchants  of  Jersey  '  in  the  English  channel, 
had  for  many  years  establishments  for  carrying  on  the  lisheries.  Nicholas  Denys  has  had 
many  successors  since  his  time,  and  his  count rymeu  have  found  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
waters  that  surround  the  island.  Ariehat  was  once  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  the  island,  but  nowadays  it  has  sunk  into  relative  insigniiicance  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  lishiug-houses,  and  the  growth  of  th<'  outlying  settlements.  The  adjoining 
village  of  West  Ariehat  or  Acadiaville,  had  already  outstripped  it  in  importance,  when  it 
too  suffered  from  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  coal  and  coasting  trade,  for  a  long  while  a 
source  of  lucrative  employment  to  the  people,  lias  been  for  the  most  part  transferred  from 
sailing  vessels  to  steamers. 

In  the  county  of  Richmond  there  are  live  Acadian  parishes  of  importance;  Ariehat, 
West  Ariehat,  or  Acadiaville,  and  DescouKse  are  on  lie  Madame,  and  L'Ardoise  and  River 
Bourgeois  on  the  mainland.  A  small  settlement  also  exists  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin 
of  the  River  Inhabitants.     Counting  these  parishes  and  other  places  of  minor  importance 


'  Tlie  old  Jersey  liouses  of  Janvrin,  Det'artoret,  aii'i  Iliilu'it  tliat  <liit  a  large  business  in  the  fisheries,  givinj; 
constant  employment  to  the  Acadian  Fniicli,  liavoili.-iappeannl,  and  tlic  oidy  .-ignsof  tlieir  existence  are  dilapidated 
warehouses  and  worm-eaten  wliarvcs.  Tlie  old  lumso  nf  1'.  ('.  i;(i!)in  iV  Co..  wliicli  was  establislied  over  a  century 
11)10,  may  be  rejiardcd  as  tiie  legitimate  successor  of  i'enys,  since,  it  does  l)usiness  still  not  only  on  Cajw  Breton, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tiieir  lirst  establisiiment  was  erected  in  17tt5,  on  .Jersey  Island, 
at  the  south  entrance  of  Ariehat  harbour.  They  did  bii.iiuess  there  for  some  years  when  their  premises  were 
burned  by  Paul  .Jones  while  cruising  in  the  gulf,  and  destroying  English  [iroperly.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence  they 
built  on  the  south  side  of  Aricliat  liarhour  where  tiiey  still  continue  doing  a  large  fish  trade.  One  of  the  stores 
built  in  1797  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  f  am  indebted  for  the  facts  in  this  note  to  Mr.  E.  1'.  Flymi, 
formerly  M.  P.,  for  Richmond. 
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there  are  probaljly  eight  thousand  persons  of  Freiieh  and  French  Acadian  descent  in  liich- 
mond.  Doscousse  is  now  the  most  thriving  settlmnent,  and  is  outstripping  Arichat  and 
Aeadiaville  in  essential  respects,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  own  a  fine 
fishing  fleet  which  prostcutes  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Bav  and  elsewhere  with  enter- 
prise and  success.  The  shore  fisheries,  heretofore  carried  on  in  boats,  have  of  late  years 
become  relatively  insiguilicant,  and  this  accounts  for  thi^  prosperity  of  a  place  like  l)es- 
cousse  which  haj  shown  enterprise  in  seeking  fresh  ••  sea  pastures."  Fishing  and  sailing- 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  majority  of  the  men  though  there  are  few  families  who 
do  not  own  their  little  farms  or  plots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate.  Their  villages  are 
neatly  whitewashed,  and  have  generally  a  thrifty  appearance.  As  a  rule  according  to  one 
who  has  long  lived  among  them  and  from  my  own  individual  observation,  they  are  plain 
and  simple  in  their  habits.  In  this  cornc.  of  the  continent,  remote  from  the  great  centres 
of  industry  and  activity,  "  they  know  little  of  the  wants  of  the  great  world  outside,  and 
consequently  are  content  to  live  on  in  their  frugal,  simple  way,  not  desiring,  b'^cause 
knowing  nothing  of  the  luxuries  which  are  considered  necessaries  by  the  wealthy  and 
even  the  well-to-do  classes  elsewhere.''  Their  dress  is  still  very  plain  in  the  small  .settle- 
ments and  villages,  though  new  fashions  have  begun  to  creep  in  among  the  young- 
women,  who  visit  the  towns  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  United  States.  In  places  like 
Arichat,  where  they  live  alongside  the  English-speaking  people,  there  is  little  left  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  dress  from  the  people  of  other  nationalities.  In  many 
cases,  elsewhere,  they  adhere  to  the  primitive  attire  of  their  ancestors,  the  traditional 
Norman  kirtle  which  has  many  attractions  on  a  pretty  young  girl,  with  a  well  formed 
figure.  In  their  domestic  life  they  have  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  original  simpli.-ity  of 
the  Acadian  French  of  old  times.  French  is,  of  course,  essentially  the  language  of  the 
home.  They  go  to  bed  early  and  are  noted  for  their  habits  of  early  rising.  "  I  may  say," 
writes  the  reverend  gentlemau  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  on  this 
.subject,  "  that  when  going  or  returning  from  a  sick  call  about  day-T)rcak  I  can  distinguish 
at  a  distance  the  Acadian  houses  by  the  smoke  curling  skyward  while  in  all  probability 
not  a  sign  of  life  is  visible  in  the  homes  of  their  English  neighbours."  While  the  men 
pursue  their  vocations  as  fishermen  or  sailors  —  in  the  coasting  or  foreign  trade  —  the 
women  contribute  by  their  industry  their  full  share  to  the  support  of  their  families. 
They  plani  and  sow,  tend  cattle,  shear  the  sheej),  spin  and  weaA"e.  In  many  families 
nothing  is  worn  which  is  not  the  product  of  their  own  looms.  As  in  all  other  classes, 
there  are  shiftless  and  improvident  persons  among  them,  but  "on  the  whole  they  may  be 
said  to  belong-  to  that  middle,  and  let  me  say,  happy  class,  which,  without  knowing  w^ant, 
have  little  to  spare  of  this  world's  goods,  but  are  nevertheless  content  with  their  lot." 
All  of  them,  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  add,  have  adhered  loyally  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  "  rationalism  "'  is  a  word  unknown  in  their  simple  vocabulary. 

Then  we  come  to  the  adjacent  county  of  Inverness  which  stretches  from  about  the 
middle  of  Canso  Strait  to  the  heights  that  end  with  Cape  St.  Lawrence,  and  includes  the 
westerly  section  of  the  great  northern  division  of  the  island,  so  remarkable  for  its 
mountains,  and  rugged  scenery.  It  is  a  county  presenting  few  harbours  of  value 
compared  with  those  in  llichmond  and  Cape  Breton. 

Port  Ilawkesbury  in  the  Strait  of  Canso  has  now  become  a  more  important  place  than 

14 
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Arichat,  ami  second  only  io  the  Sydneys  as  a  port.  The  county,  h'^wevt-r,  has  fine 
stretches  of  meadow  hinds,  and  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  its  xaplanc^  and  hills  there  are 
great  facilities  for  grazing  and  the  rearing  of  line  cattle.  The  Mabou  and  Margaree, 
(Marguerite)  in  their  courses  run  through  a  bi'autiful  country,  which  has  not  only  a  charm 
for  the  tourist  "seeking  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,"  but  shows  to  the  practical  eyes 
of  the  agriculturist  that  energy  and  good  farming  could  here  reap  rich  results.  As  I  have 
already  said  it  is  on  the  hue  farming  lauds  of  the  Margaree  that  descendants  of  the  French 
Acadians  have  had  their  homes  for  a  century  and  more. 

Between  Margaree  and  Cheticamp  there  is  a  considerable  population  of  the  same  c  lass, 
while  iu  the  latter  district  we  meet  with  probably  the  best  types  of  the  Acadians,  with  all 
their  simple  primitive  ways,  entirely  free  from  the  influences  of  the  large  Gaelic  popula- 
tion that  elsewhere,  as  in  Cape  llreton  and  Victoria  counties,  and  even  on  the  Margaree, 
has  intermingled  with  the  Acadians  and  changed  their  habits  and  methods  of  life  in 
many  respects.  The  total  French  Acadian  population  of  the  county  is  probably  between 
four  or  five  thousand  souls,  and  the  number  is  not  likely  to  decrease  for  the  same  reason 
as  iu  Ixichmond, 

Indeed,  the  emigration  of  this  people  even  from  the  rugged  hills  of  Cheticamp 
appears  rather  on  the  decrease  compared  with  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  ctmdition  of  the  people.  While  many  of 
them  cling  to  their  primitive  habits,  they  display  much  more  enterprise  and  energy  than 
their  ancestors.  As  in  Richmond  the  majority  adhere  to  the  French  language,  especially 
iu  the  Cheticamp  district,  thoixgh  wherever  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  English 
settlements  they  speak  English  with  facility.  Fishing  and  i'.rmnig  are  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  people  as  heretofore,  but  as  one  well-informed  person  writes,  "while 
thirty  years  ago  not  a  single  individual  among  them  was  engaged  in  trade,  now  they 
take  a  share  iu  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  with  energy,  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and 
are  no  longer  the  apparently  subdued,  timid  people  they  were  for  many  years  after  the 
possession  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  by  England." 

Inquiring  into  the  intellectual  position  of  this  class  in  Cape  Breton  1  lind  that  they 
are  in  this  respect  considered  somewhat  inferior  to  other  nationalities.  Though  it  is 
shown  they  are  displaying  much  more  energy  and  activity  in  the  various  industrial  occu- 
pations of  life,  yet  they  seem  in  the  majority  of  places  to  lag  behind  the  English  speaking 
members  of  the  community  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  One  reverend  gentleman 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  information  of  the  condition  of  this  people  in  Rich- 
mond, accounts  for  their  educational  deficiencies  by  the  fact,  that  in  forming  the  public 
school  law  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  the  legislature  gave  little  or  no  recognition  to  the  existence 
of  this  important  element  of  the  population,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  young  Aca- 
dian children  have  to  acquire  knowledge  iu  the  public  schools  through  the  agency  of  an 
unknown  tongue."  They  must  begin  their  elementary  education,  it  seems,  "  by  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the  acquisition  of  an  alien  tongue,  and  then  with  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  that  language  they  must  proceed  to  acquire  through  its  medium  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  which  form  a  course  of  education  in  the  public 
schools."  In  other  words,  English  is  the  only  recognized  language  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  Acadians  are  necessarily  subject  to  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  the  English 
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children  who  commence  their  eriication  at  lae  ^nrae  time.'  Of  course  the  well-to-do 
people,  of  whom  there  are  only  ti  vevy  insignificant  number  i:i  Cape  Breton,  may  send 
their  children  to  special  I'lstitutioas  where  they  can  pursue  their  studies  with  every 
facility ;  but  the  reference  here  is  entirely  to  the  public  schools,  to  which  the  French 
Acadians  as  a  class  can  alone  have  access.  The  character  of  the  French  spoken  by  the 
Acadians  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  locality  and  their  surroundings.  "Where 
they  are  left  to  themselves  they  naturally  speak  better  French,  that  is  to  say  with  less 
admixture  of  the  English  than  where  they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  other  nation- 
alities who  use  Gaelic  or  English.  They  speak  it  "  ungrammatically  of  course,  but  still  it 
is  pure  French,  and  not  a  mere  patois,  though  some  of  the  words  in  use  amongst  them  are 
now  obsolete  in  France  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec."  As  a  rule  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  yVa'ows,  y'a//nH..s-,  y'lVows,  je  ivroMS,  and  the  like  are  familiar 
xpressious  on  all  sides.  Still  they  perfectly  understand  their  language  in  its  gramma- 
tical forms  and  phrases.  One  gentleman  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  among 
them  "  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  uneducated  Acadian  speaks  French  just  as 
well  as  the  uneducated  French  Canadian  habitant."  Where  these  people  live  among  the 
English,  as  in  the  town  of  Arichat,  they  mix  common  English  words  with  their  ordinary 
conversation.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  an  Acadian  lady  say  in  my  hearing  while  on  a 
visit  to  Arichat  :  "  Quand  j'etais  a  !'•  xposition  a  Halifax  j'etais  '  on  the  go'  tout  le  temps,  de 
sorte  que  quand  je  suis  revenue  j'etais  completement  '  done  out.'  "  The  better  classes  have 
in  Arichat  and  West  Arichat  or  Acadiaville,  convents  managed  by  the  Soeurs  of  the  Con- 
gregation de  Notre-Dame  whose  mother-house  is  in  Montreal.-  The  sisters  in  both  these 
institutions  are  accomplished  French,  or  French  Canadian  w'omen,  and  the  young  Acadian 
girls  have  consequently  an  exc«>llent  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  their  origin.  A  number  of  young  Acadian  women,  graduates  of  the&e  con- 
vents, teach  in  different  school  sections  of  the  country,  and  are  in  a  position  to  impart  a 
fairly  correct  knowledge  of  their  own  language  to  their  pupils.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  though  the  Arichat  convent  was  founded  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  at  West 
Arichat  nine  years  later,  little  improvement  can  be  noticed  in  the  speaking  of  French, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  when  the  girls  go  back  to  their  homes,  after  having  gone 
through  their  course  of  studies,  they  return,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  ordinary 
phraseology  or  vocabulary  of  their  youth.     The  boys,  however,  have  no  special  edu>ational 


'  I  quote  tlie  remaining  jwrtion  of  the  remarks  of  my  corresfjondeut  on  this  subject  as  it  opens  up  an  important 
question.  "  Admitting,  tlierefore,  that  our  .Acadian  children  occupy  a  position  of  inferiority  inour  public  schools, 
it  is  justsucli  a  position  as  our  En^'lish-sjioakintr  children  would  he  forced  into  if ''lo  case  were  reversed.  Let  us 
suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  no  separate  school  system  existed  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  that  French  was 
tlie  only  language  recognised  in  its  public  schools,  and  that  the  children  of  the  linglish-sjjeaking  minority  could 
pursue  their  studios  only  through  the  medium  of  that  language,  wliat  position  would  they  occupy?  ITow  would 
they  stand  in  relation  to  the  French  Canadians?  Preciseiy,  I  would  answer, as  the  Acadians  now  stand  in  Caj* 
Breton.  Yet  this  would  be  no  proof,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  English  children  were  really  inferior  from  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  hut  rather  go  to  show  the  elfcct  of  an  unjust  system  which  would  place  the  two  nationalities 
in  the  schools  on  unequal  terms.  If  then  the  Acadians  are  not  always  found  up  to  the  mark  in  the  public  schools, 
the  fault  lies  unt  altogether  w  ith  them  hut  largely  with  our  system  of  education,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  could 
they  l)ut  pursue  their  studies  in  their  mother  tongue,  they  would  soon  give  a  far  better  account  cf  their  mental 
capacity." 

'  See  sec.  III. 
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facilities  like  those  afforded  the  girls  aloiie  by  the  Congregation  de  Notre-Dame  Male 
teachers  holding  provincial  school  licenses,  and  at  th(  same  time  capable  oi"  teaching 
French,  are  not  to  be  had  cxce])!  in  a  very  few  cases.  Many  parents  are  not  at  all  auxiovis, 
it  is  said  on  the  highest  authority,  that  their  boys  should  be  taught  French  in  the  schools, 
as  they  lind  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is  under  existing  circumstances  much  more 
useful  to  them.  All  these  facts  with  respect  to  edixcational  facilities  and  the  use  of  the 
French  language  go  to  show  in  a  measure  that  English  must  sooner  or  later  obtain  the 
mastery  except  in  a  few  remote  and  isolated  si'ttlemcuts. 

Of  course  this  question  of  two  distinct  languages  in  a  (Mjiumunity  has  its  difficulties 
if  one  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  solution  fair  to  all  nationalities,  and  the  legislator  may  reason- 
ably hesitate  to  give  extraordinary  facilities  to  the  perpetuation  of  race  distinctions.     A 
small  minority  jnust  always  expect  sooner  or  later  to  be  absorbed  into  the  majority,  unless 
it  is  given  and  guaranteed  special  rights  and  privileges  which  enable  it  to  have  a  longer 
existence.     The  question  arises,  whether  it  is  wise  in  the  case  of  a  minority  like  the 
French  Acadians  of  Cape  Breton  —  about  one-sixth  i^robably  of  the  total  population  —  to 
surround  them  with  special  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  a  language  alien  from  that 
of  the  great  majority,  and  in  that  way  interpose  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
one  people,  speaking  the  same  language.     The  strength  of  the  English  people,  it  may  be 
argued,  arises  from  the  gradual  blending  of  the  Auglo-Saxou  and  Norman  French  elements 
of  the  population.     It  may  be  said — and  indeed  it  has  been  said  —  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  had  England  after  the  cession  of  Canada  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1703  looked 
forward  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  English  and  French  nationalities  in  that  country 
instead  of  giving  the  Fren(-h  Canadian  special   guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  his 
peculiar  iustitutious.     In  other  words,  it  may  be  asked,  if  it  is  not  the  wisest  policy  for 
governments  to  place  all  nationalities  on  an  equality  in  every  respect,  and  to  let  nature 
and  circumstances  guide  and  mould  their  future.     For  my  part,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Grreat  Britain  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians  from 
Nova  Scotia  when  she  gave  the  French  Canadians  in  later  times  the  privileges  they  now 
enjoy.     The  French  Canadians,  as  a  result  of  the  generous  concessions  of  England,  have 
become  a  powerful  and  distinct  element  of  Canadian  political,  social  and  intellectual  life 
and  the  time  when  they  will  blend  with  the  English  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
Things,  however,  seem  different  in  Cape  Breton. 

The  Acadians  where  they  are  in  a  majority,  as  in  Eichmoud,  are  likely  to  hold  their 
own  for  very  many  years  to  come;  but  should  a  stream  of  English  capital  and  population 
(^ome  into  the  isljnd,  their  language  and  habits  as  a  distinct  race  must  gradually 
disappear  wnenever  they  become  a  small  minority  —  as  is  the  case  now  practically  in  the 
district  of  Cape  Breton  —  and  the  English  tongue  must  prevail.  The  isolation  of  this 
interesting  people  in  this  remote  island  has  been  heretofore  their  protection,  but  eventually 
there  must  be  an  end  of  this  when  a  wave  of  the  world's  great  enterprise  comes  to  Cape 
Breton,  and  alters  its  material  conditions  in  essential  respects.  Still,  looking  at  the  very 
considerable  number  of  this  people  at  this  time,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  despite 
emigration,  it  is  obvious  that  their  absorption  by  the  mass  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
population  must  be  v<'ry  slow,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  a  century  hence  there  will  be 
probably  small  settlements  like  those  at  Cheticamp,  still  isolated  from  alien  influences, 
which  will  recall  the  old  days  of  Acadie  and  He  Eoyale. 
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XI.    A  Short  Description  of  the  Port  and  Ruins  ok  IjOuisbohro. 

I  may  appropriately  close  this  sketch  of  an  island,  which  in  many  ways  merits  the 
title  of  Roijitle,  by  describing  some  of  the  present  characteristics  of  the  harbour  which  once 
h(>ld  the  fortunes  of  France  at  the  portals  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  We  must  start 
from  Sydney,  which  is  pretiily  situated  on  a  peninsula  well  adapted  for  a  fine  city,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  a  large  coal  trade — one  of  those  old  places  where,  among  the  modern 
improvements  of  towns  nowadays,  a  few  quaint  one-storied  houses,  tumble  down  barracks, 
and  worm-eaten  wharves,  show  it  has  had  a  history  of  its  own.  Sydney  has  one  of  the 
safest  and  largest  harbours  of  America,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  in  ihe  historv 
of  Cape  Breton  the  constant  resort  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  or  in  the  commerce 
of  this  continent.  Its  very  spaciousness,  however,  prevented  it  being  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  fortress  which  the  French  constructed  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  broad  entrance,  its  easiness  of  approach  from  different  directions  by  land  and  sea,  and 
its  freezing  for  some  weeks  in  winter,  were  facts  that  left  it  out  of  the  competition  for  the 
capital  of  lie  Eoyale.  During  the  French  regime  it  had  an  uneventful  history.  A  few 
Frenchmen  settled  in  its  vicinity  and  engaged  in  fishing  or  farming  in  a  small  way, 
but  at  no  time  until  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  did  it  engage  the  particular  attention 
of  the  French  government.  St.  Peter  s,  St.  Anne,  Inganiche  and  various  places  in  Lab- 
rador were  the  places  preferred  by  the  French  and  the  Acadians.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy events  in  its  early  history  was  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  spacious  haven  that 
the  Canadian  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  famous  as  the  founder  of  Louisiana,  and  for  his 
exploits  on  land  and  sea,  obtained  the  aid  of  a  large  band  of  Micmacs,  and  then  sailed  for 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  coast  of  Maine,  whert  he  won  a  signal  victory  over  a  small 
fleet  of  English  cruisers,  and  destroyed  the  fort  of  Pemaquid,  one  of  the  frontier  defences 
of  the  New  England  settlements.  Here,  too.  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  "Walker  anchored  his 
fleet  during  the  September  of  1711  after  the  great  loss  he  sustained  while  on  the  way  to 
Quebec.  It  was  here  he  came  to  the  determination  to  sail  to  England  without  striking  a 
blow  for  her  honour  and  gain  in  America.  No  memorial  of  this  unfortunate  expedition 
remains  on  the  shores  of  Spanish  Bay.  The  following  facsimile  of  the  inscription 
which  he  affixed  on  a  board  among  the  forests,  that  in  those  times  overhung  the  banks, 
would  never  have  been  known  to  us  in  these  days  had  not  he  himself  boastingly  told  us, 
in  the  memoirs  of  that  ill-fated  voyage  tha*;  he  has  left  behind,  that  he  had  in  this  way 
asserted  the  claim  of  England  to  Cape  Breton.'     Having  distinguished  himself  by  this 

'  "  Being;  inforin'd  by  several  Officers  who  had  been  there,  that  a  Cross  was  erected  on  the  Shear  with  tlie 
names  of  the  French  Sea  Oflieers  wlio  had  been  liere,  which  I  look'd  upon  as  a  Claim  of  Right  they  pretend  to  for 
the  King,  their  Master,  the  Island  having  been  always  in  the  times  of  Peace,  used  in  Common,  botli  by  the  English 
&  French,  for  lading  Coals,  which  are  extraordinary  goo<l  here,  &  taken  out  of  the  Clifts  witli  Iron  Crows  only,  it 
no  other  Labour  ;  I  tliought  it  not  amiss  therefore  to  leave  something  of  tliat  Kind  to  declare  the  Queen's  Right  to 
this  Place  ;  Having  a  Board  made  by  the  Carpenter,  &  paint«d,  1  sent  liim  ashoar  to  fix  it  upon  a  tree  in  some 
eminent  place  where  it  may  most  easily  be  seen."    Ex.  from  Walker's  '■  Journal,"  p.  150. 


no 
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display  of  ompty  bravado  hf  sailed  away  without  even  strikiiiff  a  blow  at  the  relatively 
insignificant  Frem  h  port  of  Plaisant  e  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Newfoundland. 


« 


IN  NOMINE 

PAVRIS  FILM   KT  SPIRITUS  SANCTI 

AMEN 

OMNIBUS  INCHRISTO  FIDELIBUS  SALUTfcM. 

ANNA  DEI  GRATIA 

MAG   BRlTANNlyT. 

FRANCIiT.  ET  HIBERNI.E  REGINA 

TOTIUSQUE  AMERICyt  SEPTENTRIONAIJS 

DOMINA.  FIDEI  DEFENSOR.  &c. 

IN 

CUJUS  HARUM  (NSULARUM  VUUGO 

CAPE  BRETON 

PROPRIETATIS 

ET  DOMINII 

TESTIMONIUM 

HOC 

EREXIT  MONUMENTUM 

SU*  MAJESTATIS  SERVUS 

ET  SUBDITUS  FIDELISSIMUS 

D   HOVENDEN  WALKER  EQUES  AURATUS 

OMNIUM  IN  AMERICA  NAVIUM  REGALIUM 

PRSFECTUS  ET  THALASSIARCHA 

MENSE  StPTEMBRIS 

ANNO  SALUTIS 

MDCCXl.     I 


From  time  to  time  French  corsairs  found  shelter  in  the  sheltered  nooks  and  creeks  of 
this  noble  port,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  event  of  moment  that  signalized  its  history 
after  the  depurture  of  the  greatest  fleet  that  ever  anchored  in  it^^  waters.  In  1781,  before 
Sydney  town  was  founded  by  DesBarres,  a  famous  sailor,  La  Perouse,  who,  like  Cook, 
was  to  meet  his  death  in  later  years,  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
commanded  one  of  two  large  French  frigates  that  fought  an  engagement  off  the  harbour 
with  four  English  ships  of  inferior  strength,  which  were  convoying  some  transports  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  coal  lor  the  use  of  the  troops  at  Halifax.  This  ali'air  was  hotly  contested 
for  some  hours,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  any  decided  advantage  to  either 
side.-     La  Perouse  is  but  one  of  the  many  great  sailors  like  Dundonald,   La  Ronciere  le 


'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.  Greeting:  to  all  Christ's  faithful  subjects,  Anna  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  of  these  islands  commonly 
called  Cape  Breton,  Proprietor  and  Sovereign.  In  testimiiny  of  which  tliis  monument  has  been  erected  by  Her 
Majesty's  most  faithful  Servant,  D.  Hovenden  Walker,  Knight,  ''ommander  in  Chief  and  Admiral  of  all  her  Royal 
Navies  in  America.    This  month  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MICCXI. 

-  See  Brown,  "  History  of  Cape  Breton  "  (.382-384),  who  cites  the  Trench  and  English  accounts  of  the  tight. 
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Noury,  Clone  and  others  L'ss  disting-  .ished,  who  hvve  visited  Spanish  Bay  iu  hiter  tiiucs 
and  admired  its  eommercial  rapabilitie.s  and  its  pictu'esque  features.  The  history  of  Syd- 
ney after  it  nocame  the  capital,  v  \s  for  years  the  history  of  Cape  Breton.  Here  DesBarres 
fought  his  battles  with  the  olRcials  a  id  the  i  ommaiuler  of  the  garrison,  that  occupied  lor 
nMny  years  the  barracks,  of  which  a  few  ruined  ]>uildings  still  remain  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula  on  whit  h  the  town  is  built.  Here  and  there  one-storied,  low-eaved 
houses,  often  buried  iu  the  heavy  suowialls  of  winter,  tell  of  the  humble  little  town  where 
men  fretted  and  fumed  with  all  the  impcrtancc  of  officials,  or  toiled  to  make  a  living  in 
that  distant  outpost  of  England  s  empire.  The  town  ^is  had  a  sluggish  growth  during 
its  century  of  txistence,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  with  the  development  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  that  it  has  thrown  olf  the  apathy  of  the  past  and  taken  a  place 
among  the  active  mercantile  communities  of  Nova  Scotia.  Now  that  this  old  place,  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula  admirably  adapted  for  a  large  town,  has  direct  railway  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  it  se.s  before  itself  a  future  which  it  could  never  have  had  vhilst 
it  was  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  except  by  sea.  At  last  Sydney, 
from  the  Atlantic  shore,  can,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  clasp  hands  with  its  prosperous 
sister  town,  amid  its  environment  of  mountains  or  *he  fair  Pacific  coast.  It  has  an  ener- 
getic competitor  in  North  Sydney,  some  si.K  miles  lower  down  the  harbour,  not  far  from 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  w^here  the  old  mining  as.sociatiou  of  Cape  Breton  has  long  done 
a  large  business,  and  near  which  the  lirst  English  historian  of  the  island  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  pleasant  home,  now  showing  the  igns  of  age,  but  still  charming  for  its  flowers 
and  shrubberies  and  its  vista  of  the  great  sea  beyond  the  cliffs.  In  the  summer  days  the 
harbour  of  Sydney  is  visited  by  vessels  of  the  French  fleet '  that  protect  the  fishenes  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Basque,  Breton  and  Norman 
adventurers  of  old  still  drag  up  the  riches  of  the  sea  on  the  Grand  Banks  where 
the  codllsh  appear  as  prolific,  as  in  the  days  when  those  sailors  first  explored  the  unknown 
waters  of  eastern  America.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  only  remains  of  French  dominion 
now  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  the  insignificant  islands  of  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  and 
Langley,  off  the  southern  coast  of  tue  great  island,  to  which  the  names  of  Baccalaos,  Terre 
Neuve,  Avalon  and  Newfoundland  have  clung  from  t4ie  days  of  Cabot  and  Cortereal  to 
the  present.  Louisbourg  is  in  ruins,  and  the  French  flag  is  no  longer  seen  in  that  lonely 
port,  but  floats  only  from  the  mastheads  of  ships  of  France  in  the  very  harbour  which  they 
neglected  in  the  days  when  her  king  w^as  master  on  his  royal  island. 

After  leaving  the  old  town  of  Sydney  we  have  to  travel  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
tw^enty-four  miles  over  a  fairly  good  road  which  offers  no  particular  attractions  except  for 
a  few  minutes  when  we  cross  the  Mira  river,  a  noble  stream  which  broadens,  some 
miles  from  its  mouth,  i.io  a  long  expansive  lake  surrounded  by  well-wooded  hills,  and  is 
justly  named  G-rind  Mi'-a  by  the  people.  Grlimpses  of  Catalogne  Lake  and  of  the  great 
ocean  away  beyond  to  the  eastward  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  rugged  landscape. 

'  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  French  Hag  floated  from  a  tall  staff  on  a  grass  plot  near  the  ^\ater'8  edge  in  front  of 
a  large  white  house,  with  wide  generous  verandah  and  green  shrubberies,  which  was  and  is  still  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  harbour  side  of  the  town.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  old  mansion — whose  framework 
is  now  nearly  a  century  old — have  anchored  the  vessels  of  the  Newfoundland  sijuadron  for  forty  years  and  more, 
,^nd  in  its  quaint,  low  rooms,  fitted  with  mementos  of  French  sailors,  of  m'2,ny  eminent  men  known  in  the  naval 
histo'-y  and  in  the  official  records  of  France,  like  Cloiu'  and  La  Ronciere  Le  Noury,  have  partaken  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  kindly  owner,  the  late  Senator  Bourinot,  long  a  vice-consul  of  France. 
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We  pass  a  iiuiubor  of  not  too  w-ll  cultivated  farms,  each  with  its  little  homestead  cf  loj^s 
or  sawn  lumber,  chielly  occupied  by  Scotch  settlers.  G-radually  we  can  smell  the  fresh 
salt  air,  that  tells  us  of  our  nearness  to  the  sea,  and  suddenly  emergin*^  from  a  desolate 
looking  country,  covered  with  small  spruce,  or  with  stumps  and  rocks  where  there 
happens  to  be  a  little  clearing,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  hills  which  overlook  the  harbour, 
which  stretches  before  us  from  northeast  to  southwest.  If  the  day  be  foggy  and  dull  — 
and  there  is  a  prevalence  of  such  weather  on  that  southeast  coast  of  Gape  Breton  —  the 
feeling  that  comes  to  the  visitor  is  one  of  intense  loneliness  as  he  surveys  the  scattered 
houses,  the  almost  deserted  port,  the  absence  of  any  commercial  activity,  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  ocean  stretching  away  to  the  eastern  horizon.  This  feeling  is  naturally  inten- 
sified by  memories  of  the  very  diffen'nt  scenes  that  were  witnessed  on  the  same  harbour 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  is  by  such  contrasts  between  the  past  and  the  present 
that  a  place  like  Louisbourg  makes  the  most  impression  on  the  mind.  A  large  bustling 
city  would  cause  us  almost  to  forget  the  historic  days  of  old,  and  could  not  have  the  charm 
of  the  lonely  aspect  that  the  site  of  the  once  famous  town  now  wears. 

This  harbour,  so  full  of  memories,  possesses  natural  characteristics  which  are  peculiar 
to  itself  and  after  a  while  bring  with  them  a  feeling  of  rest  and  isolation  from  ihe  great 
world  which  frets  and  fumes  away  beyond  it,  and  has  brought  none  of  its  activity  to  its 
now  relatively  deserted  shore.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  Louisbourg  as  of  the  coast 
generally  of  Capj  Hreton,  that  the  landscape  ever  and  anon  assumes  a  sad  aspect,  arising 
from  the  misty  clouds  that  at  t'cvtain  seasons  obst'ui'e  the  sun,  and  give  darker  shadows 
to  the  gloomy  spruce  that  fringes  the  shores  of  the  island.  A  similar  feeling  of  sadness 
passes  over  the  spirit  when  we  contemplate  the  great  prairies  of  th;  northwest,  which, 
by  their  wide  expanse  and  fitful  shadows,  recall  the  great  sea  that  beats  against  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Louisbourg  is,  indeed,  a  place  to  see  Nature  in  its  varied 
aspects.  The  V(  ry  atmospheric  changes,  so  sudden  at  times,  .somehow  seem  adapted  to 
the  varying  moods  of  life.  One  day  is  all  bright  and  the  waters  of  the  port  sjiarkle  in  the 
sun^^hine,  the  gulls  and  seabirds  take  lofty  flights  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  th(^  patches  of 
stunted  spruce  assume  a  deeper  green,  and  the  lights  nud  shadows  play  above  the  ruined 
ramparts  of  the  old  town  to  which  tj;i»'  eye  ever  turns  in  remembrance  of  the  past.  Then 
in  a  moiTiont  the  wind  veers  round  and  as  we  look  to  the  southeast  we  can  just  see  above 
the  horizon  a  low  bank  of  grey  shadow  which  moves  forward,  and  soon  enshrouds  the 
islands  at  the  entrance,  and  the  lighthouse  on  its  rocky  height  in  a  cloud  of  mist,  which 
increases  steadily  in  voluniC  until  at  last  the  point  of  land  on  which  the  old  fortress  once 
stood  is  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye.  Then,  a  few  hours  later,  the  wind  changes  once 
more  and  a  cool  breeze  comes  from  the  northwest,  and  the  fog  is  driven  out  to  sea  again, 
aiid  the  harbour  is  revealed  in  all  it-  solitary  beauty.  Or  perhaps  the  wind  rises  to  a 
storm,  and  then  the  waves  dash  with  fierce  velocity  on  the  rocks  and  islets  that  bar  th(> 
ocean  from  the  ports,  which,  despite  the  tempest  outside,  seems  remarkably  unrulUed,  and 
affords  a  safe  anchorage  to  the  Ijoats  and  vessels  that  are  now  its  sole  occupants  instead 
of  the  great  fleets  of  stately  ships  that  once  whitened  its  waters  in  the  days  of  old. 

Let  us  walk  around  this  harbour  on  a  bright  day  when  the  fog,  for  once,  has  foiand 
its  way  beneath  the  horizon,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  natural  features  of  this 
curious  landscape,  and  of  the  memorials  that  still  remain  of  the  old  regime.  The  Light- 
house Point,  or  rocky  promontory  that  forms  the  northeastern  entrance,  is  the  terminus 
of  a  great  mass  of  rocks,  where  the  inevitable  spruce  has  obtained  a  foothold,  and  the 
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varied  Uora  oi'  this  iioi  tlieni  region  biooin  amid  the  crevices  or  on  the  swampy  ground 
which  is  a  prevalent  feature  of  the  country.  The  beach  is  one  gn'at  collection  of  rocky 
debris  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  ux>by  some  giant  effort  of  nature,  and  it  requires 
no  slight  ellbrt  to  find  one's  way  amid  these  masses  of  rock  piled  on  rock,  worn  smooth  as 
marble,  by  the  unceasing  action  of  the  waves,  and  covered  at  their  base  with  great  bunches 
of  entangled  seaweed  and  shells  which  glisten  like  so  many  necklets  of  amber  beneath 
the  sunlight  as  it  iieers  into  (he  little  pools  that  have  been  left  by  the  tide  when  it  has 
receded  to  the  bosom  of  mother-ocean.  Some  few  paces  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  a  mound 
or  two  of  turf  represents  the  battery  which  in  Wolfe's  time  did  so  much  execution  on  the 
works  at  Goat  Island,  which  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  distant  in  a  southerly  direction, — 
a  mass  of  roi:k  and  earth,  where  old  cannon  balls  and  pieces  of  artillery  are  now  and  then 
turned  up  by  the  waves  as  they  roll  during  thi-  equinoctial  gales  on  its  rugged  shores.  On 
these  islands  thai  gnard  the  port  seabirds  without  number  still  build  their  nests,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  visitor  lands  among  the  rocks,  they  rise  by  myriads 
into  the  sky  and  hover  like  a  great  cloud  above  the  islets.  The  lighthouse,  a  tall  wooden 
building  with  a  fixed  light,  stands  securely  on  a  pinna(;le  of  rock, — a  dreary  home  in  the 
storms  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  fogs  of  sirring.  A  dark  grey  tower  of  stone  would 
better  harmonize  with  the  dull  colours  of  sky  and  ocean  that  geucially  prevail  in  this 
sad  country  than  the  white  structure  from  which  the  signal  is  Hashed  to  the  passing 
ship,  ^[ore  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  away  since  the  French  built  the  first 
lighthouse  on  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  so  when  the  lantern  was 
destroyed  by  fire  a  light  has  burned  unremittingly  among  the  rocks  of  this  prominent 
point  of  Cape  Breton.'  From  here  sometimes — but  rarely  at  this  point  however — in  early 
spring  one  can  see  the  vast  fields  of  ice,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  blockading  all 
approaches  to  the  port  as  in  the  days  when  Pi^pperrell's  little  expedition  lay  anchored  at 
Canseau.  But  the  westerly  winds  soon  scattiT  these  ice-Hoes,  and  send  them  to  melt  in 
the  warm  current  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  keeper  from  his  lantern  tower  looks  once 
more  on  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  with  all  its  varied  moods  in  that  uncertain  region 
where  storm  and  sunshine  are  ever  fighting  for  the  mastery.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lighthouse  there  is  a  white  modern  cottage,  a  pleasant  summer  home,  whose  green  lawn 
slopes  to  the  edge  of  a  little  pond  guarded  from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  by  a 
caiisew^ay  of  stone.  Here  is  a  vista  of  land  and  sea  of  rare  attraction  for  the  wearied 
resident  of  the  town, — solitude  and  historic  memories,  the  sea  in  all  its  grandeur, — no  one 
can  ask  more  in  the  summer  days. 

Following  the  sinuosities  of  the  harbour  we  come  to  where  once  stood  the  careening 
wharf  of  the  French,  and  here,  when  the  writer  last  saw  the  pkice,  was  a  high  and  long 
pier  for  loading  vessels  wath  the  coal  brought  some  twelve  miles  from  the  mines  by  a 
narrow  guage  railway.  In  this  neighbourhood  when  the  railway  was  built  there  was  to 
be  a  new  town  of  Louisbourg  and  a  large  coal  business  was  to  be  prosecuted  in  summer 
and  winter,  but  the  pier  has  fallen  into  decay  —  it  is  probably  removed  by  this  time  — 
the  railway  has  been  derailed  in  places,  the  wooden  trestle  work  over  Catalogue  Lake  has 
rotted  away,  and  Louisbourg  hai  again  been  deserted  for  the  town  of  Sydney.     The  road 

'  I  And  the  fi)llowing  notes  by  ^i.Marmette  in  tlio  "Caniidian  Archives,"  (1887,  ctexv,  cocxxi,  cccxxiii): — 
"  Tlie  lighthouse  lantern  was  kiiidleJ  on  the  lirst  ef  April  (17o4).  It  was  jjerfcctly  visil)le  fur  six  leagues  out  to  sea 
*    *    Nov.  10, 173'j.    The  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  has  been  burned,  and  they  have  to  rebuild  it    *    *    Oct.  30, 

1737.    Rebuilding  of  tlie  liglithouse." 

IS 
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round  this  rugged  promontory  runs  through  great  rents  bhisted  in  the  ro(  ks,  and  nears  at 
times  the  very  verge  of  the  preeipi(,'es.     At  intervals  are  fishing  stages  and  mouldering 
warehouses  recalling  old  times  of  large  business  activity      We  pass  by  the  little  north- 
east harbour  which  forms  so  safe  a  haven  for  the  trading  schooners  and  fishing  boats 
that  are  always  moored  here   as  in  the  old  times.     As  we  walk  down  the  west    side 
towards  the  site  of  the  French  town  we  notice  that  the  laud  ascends  gently  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  harbour  and  forms  a  pleasant  site  for  the  present  village  of  Louisbourg,  a 
collection  of  thirty  or  more  whitewashed  or  painted  houses,  a  canning  factory,'  and  two 
or  three  churches.-     Som(^  shops  stand  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves, 
where  there  are  generally  fish  drying  on  flakes.     Some  meadow  &,  covered  with  a  spare 
crop  of  grass,  or  late  vegctaldes,  represent  the  agricultural  enterprise  that  is  possible  on  a 
thin  soil,  which  receives  little  encouragement  in  this  changeable  atmosphere  of  fog  and 
rain,  in  this  country  where  the  spring  is  a  delusion  and  the  summer  too  often  a  mockery 
since  it  is  so  short,  though  in  July  and  August  there  are  days  whose  cool  soft  temperature 
is  most  delicious.     The  old  ruins  of  the  grand,  or  royal  battery,  about  midway  on  the 
west  side  are  quite  visible  and  as  we  survey  thom,  map  in  hand,  it  is  easy  enough  with  a 
little  patience  and  an  effort  of  the  iniagination  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  works.     Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  we  can  pay  our  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
English  sappers  and  miners,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  since,  obeyed  their  instructions 
to  destroy  the  old  fortifii  Ations,  and  leave  not  one  stone  on  another  lest  they  might  at  one 
time  be  found  serviceable  by  an  enemy.     Just  before  coming  to  the  barachois,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  two  .sieges,  we  see  before  us  a  large  wooden  chapel  with 
a  prominent  steeple  —  the  most  pretentious  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  place  —  and  the 
cross  that  points  to  heaven  is  so  much  evid<'nce  that  Rome  claims  her  votaries  in  her  old 
domain,  and  that  the  hatchets  of  the  Puritan  iconoclasts  of  Pepperreirs  time  were  of  little 
avail  after  all,  but  that  her  doctrines  still  flourish  in  the  island  of  Cape  IJretou.    We  cross 
the  barachois  by  a  rude  bridge  and  follow  the  road  along  the  beach  for  a  cpiarter  of  a 
mile,  or  so,  and  come  to  a  collection  of  lish  stages  and  wharves  made  of  poles  laid  on  logs, 
and  all  redolent  of  the  staple  industry  of  Louisbourg.     Then  we  turn  Vip  a  hill,  and  soon 
find  ourselves  on  the  grass-covered  mounds  of  the  old  town.     If  we  take  a  position  on  the 
site  of  the  king's  bastion,  the  most  proininent  point  of  the  ruins,  we  see  to  the  southwest 
the  waters  of  the  spacious  bay  of  Gabarus.     Immediately  below  us  are  the  remains  of  the 
casemates"  where  the  women  and  children  found  a  refuge  during  the  last  siege.    Looking 
at  the  three  that  remain,  it  is  easy  to  sd'  that  any  number  of  persons  must  have  been 
huddled  together  in  a  very  pitiable  fashion.     Sheep  now  find  shelter  within  these  rudely 
constructed  retreats.     All  around  them  in  summer  time  there  are  patches  of  red  clover, 
mingling  its  fragrance  with  the  salt  sea  breeze,  and  reminding  us  how  often  this  grass 
grows  rank  and  rich  in  old  graveyards,  as  it  wore  to  show  how  nature  survives  the  memo- 
rials of  man's  ambition  and  pride.    The  low  rugged  country  that  stretches  for  a  league  and 
more  to  Gabarus  presents  all  the  natural  features  of  rock  and  swamp,  with  pati-hes  of  the 
alders  and  the  stunted  fir,  that  seem  to  flourish  best  on  this  poor  bleak  coast.     It  is  quite 

'  This  modern  enterprise  was  managed  for  some  time— perliajia  is  still — by  a  man  from  Maine;  so  Pepjier- 
rell's  state  still  claims  a  placo  al'tei  this  prosaio  fasliinii  in  the  olil  port  which  he  won  for  Enf^land. 

-  See  illustration  of  the  modern  village  of  Louisbourg,  from  an  excellent  picture  by  a  Sydney  photographer,  Mr, 
Umlal). 

'■'  See  illustrations  at  end"of  this  work. 
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easy  to  follow  the  contoiir  of  the  fortifications  until  they  come  to  the  old  burying  grounds 
near  llochefort  and  Black  Points,  where  hundreds  of  New  ]']nglandors  and  of  French  and 
English  soldiers  found  their  last  resting  place  in  1745  and  1758.  No  tombstone  or  cairn 
or  cross  has  been  raised  ;  the  ground  has  never  been  blessed  by  priest ;  the  names  of  the 
dead  are  all  forgotten ;  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Colonists,  Catholics  and  Puritans, 
now  sleep  in  close  vicinity  to  each  other,  regardless  of  the  wars  of  creeds,  beneath  the 
green  sward  which  the  sheep  nibble  with  all  the  avidity  of  their  kind/ 

The  deep  ditch  near  the  king's  bastion  is  still  lull  of  water,  and  the  stumps  of  the 
picket  palisades  which  were  raised  in  1745  between  the  Princess's  and  the  Brouillon 
bastions  are  visible  in  places.  We  can  see  too  in  the  water  the  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  stretched  across  the  shallow  pond  between  the  Maurepas  and  Greve  batteries. 
The  places  of  the  numerous  stages  for  drying  fish  in  old  times  on  the  harbour  front  can 
still  be  traced  with  a  little  trouble  on  the  shore  at  low  tide.  On  the  site  of  the  town 
there  are  piles  of  brick  and  stone  which  have  been  dug  up  by  the  present  inhabitants 
when  they  require  materials  for  building.  Many  of  the  chimneys  in  the  humble  cabins 
of  the  fishermen  are  built  of  brick  from  France  or  perhaps  from  New  England.  Cannon 
balls  and  bomb-shells  are  frequently  found  at  low  tide  on  the  shores,  and  more  than  once 
old  cannon  have  been  dug  up  in  the  sand  and  mud.  It  is  rarely  however,  that  any  relics 
of  interest  or  value  are  now  discovered  at  Louisbourg.  Delving  in  the  debris  of  an  old  foun- 
dation, probably  that  of  the  hospital,  the  writer  once  found  some  pieces  of  tarnished  gold 
lace  which  may  have  belonged  to  an  othcer  wounded  in  the  last  siege.  Put  such  a  trea- 
sure as  was  found  at  Loran — to  give  the  place  its  now  familiar  name — has,  never  to  my 
knowledge,  been  turned  up  among  the  ashes  of  the  old  town.  All  articles  of  value  were 
taken  away  by  the  people,  if  indeed  there  were  ever  many  in  a  i)lace  which  relatively 
few  persons  regarded  as  a  permanent  home. 

Those  who  have  ever  paid  a  visit,  of  late  years,  to  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  lingered  for  a  while  under  the  noble  elms  that  shade  its  wide  streets,  and 
cluster  around  the  buildings  of  Harvard,  may  have  noticed  a  small  gilt  cross  above  one 
of  the  entrances  to  Gore  Hall,  where  the  great  New  England  univer- 
sity has  housed  its  principal  library.  One  must,  at  first,  wonder 
why  this  religious  symbol,  only  found  as  a  rule  on  Poman  Catholic 
buildings,  or  Anglican  churches  of  an  extreme  t\'pe,  should  adorn 
the  doorway  oF  a  seat  of  learning,  in  once  Puritan  New  England. 
On  inquiry  we  llnd  it  is  a  historic  link  which  connects  the  old  Bay 
State  with  the  distant  and  almost  forgotten  port  on  the  windy  eastern 
coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  since 
this  simple  cross  was  taken  from  its  place  on  a  Louisbourg  church, 
probably  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Pepperrelf  s  expedition  at  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  Puritan  clergymen  who  regarded  it  as  a  symbol 
of  idolatry.  It  was  carried  to  New  England  and  forgotten  among 
other  relics  until  an  enthusiastic  and  scholarly  historian  brought  it  to  light  and  gave  it 

'  Mr.  Vaucher  do  Saint-Maurice,  F.  U.  S.  ('.,  lias  written  a  little  book,  with  the  title  "  Sept  jours  dans  les  Pro- 
vinces Maritinies,"  (»2nel)ei',  18SS),  of  which  thirty  pa^'cs  aro  dovdtpJ  t-i  a  hri^'ht  description  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Bras 
d'Or,  r.addeck,  Sydney,  and  Louisiionrir.  He  inontiona  a  fact  not  ■.'ciier.iliy  known,  that  the  Enjilish  had  their 
een\etory  on  Point  Uochefort  and  the  French  theirs  in  the  immediate  viciidly,  hut  nean^r  P.lack  Point.  It  was  in 
this  latter  place  the  I'aiglish  Catholics  were  also  buried.  The  graves  of  the  i\ew  Englnnders  who  died  of  disease 
in  l"45-(>  took  up  most  of  the  space  at  Point  Uwhefort 
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the  prominont  position  it  now  occupies  at  ITarvard.  Here  wc  have  undoubtedly  clear 
evidence  of  the  oxtremo  liberality  of  these  days  that  would  make  old  father  Moody  lift  his 
voice  in  stern  rebuke  of  the  degeneration  of  his  cov.ntryraen,  were  he  permitted  by  a 
higher  power,  to  return  to  the  land  where  he  once  denounced  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
with  so  much  bitterness  of  tongue.  But  now-a-days  in  the  very  state  where  Governor 
Endicott  cut  the  red  cross  from  the  English  flag,  the  same  symbol  not  only  invites  the 
people  to  numerous  churches  but  seems  to  offer  a  benison  to  the  youth  of  New  England 
who  pass  beneath  the  portals  of  Harvard's  spacious  library.' 

For  many  years  alter  the  destruction  of  the  famous  fortilicatious,  and  before  the  resist- 
less action  of  the  ocean  had  buried  deep  beneath  the  sand  the  remains  of  the  vessels  sunk 
by  Chevalier  Drucour  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  during  the  second  siege,  the  fishermen  of 
Ijouisbourg  often  alleged  they  could  see  the  cannon  of  the  ships  lying  among  the  rocks 
and  seaweed  as  their  little  craft  lay  becalmed  when  the  wind  went  down  and  the  waters 
presented  an  unrnliled  surface  which  revealed  their  secrets  many  iathoms  below.  But 
such  stories  now  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  old  port,  and  the  most  imaginative  eye  can- 


not penetrate  the  depths  of  the  waters  where  gallant  ship^  were  sacrificed  in  a  vain  hope 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  great  English  fleet  that  blockaded  the  port.  Cannon  balls 
and  bomb-shells  are  at  times  tossed  up  by  the  sea  from  tlie  sands  and  rocks  where  they 
have  been  embedded  for  years,  but  it  is  rarely  now  that  (  annon  are  found.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  one  interesting  "  treasure  trove"  in  the  form  of  an  old  gun,  which  is 
clearly  a  memorial  of  several  centuricis  ago.  The  hooped  cannon,-'  ^^  which  I  give  a  sketch 
on  this  page,  was  dug  up  in  the  mud  of  the  western  shore  of  the  harbovir,  nearly  half  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Battery.'    A  distinguished  Nova  Scotian  archii^- 


'  In  a  letter  to  tlic  author,  Pr.  Justin  Wiiisor,  tlio  librarian  of  Harvard,  says:  "Tiio  story  is  tliat  tlio  iron  crosa 
above  tlie  door  of  onr  library  was  brongit  back  to  Massachusetts  after  the  siejre  of  Lonisbourg  (1 74."))  by  tho  retrnne.il 
troops.  When  I  found  it  in  1S77  in  tlie  cellar  of  the  library,  it  had  a  label  on  it  to  that  effoot.  I  then  placed  it 
above  the  door,  and  had  it  gilded.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  Catholic  chnpcl  in  Lonisbourg  [in  the  citadel 
or  hospital  church  ?].    I  say  this  niucb  and  give  a  cut  of  it  in  vol.  ii.  of  '  Mem.  Hist,  of  IJoston  '  "  (frontispiece). 

-  See  Riqim,  sec.  VI,  for  an  account  of  a  similar  gun  found  at  St.  I'eter's,  f '.!!. 

■' The  exact  placo  where  this  gun  was  found  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  jilan  of  the  city  and  harbour  of 
Louisbourg  at  end  of  this  work.  It  was  on  tho  shore  immediately  in  front  of  the  little  jrmd  which  is  seen  marked 
midway  Iwtweon  the  grand  battery  and  the  barachoia,  where  Halcs's  Regiment  is  marked. 
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olcgist  has  thought  this  memorial  worthy  of  an  elaborate  paper/  in  which  he  indulges  in 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  speculation  as  to  its  orii>-inal  ownership.  Its  workmanship 
shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  forged  pieces  of  ordnance  common  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  unfrequently  used  until,  and  perhaps  even  after,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  cast  metal  guns  came  generally  into  use.  The 
gun  in  question  is  made  of  bars  of  malleable  iron,  encircled  by  ten  rings  or  hoops  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  those  early  times.  It  has  a  length  of  about  five  feet,  and 
a  diameter  A'arying  ''rom  four  inches  at  the  muzzle  to  nine  inches  at  the  shoulder,  behind 
which  is  a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  a  breech  block,'  which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  iron 
bolts,  and  \vas  placed  in  or  taken  out  of  its  chamber  by  either  a  leather  or  iron  handle  at 
the  top.  The  gun  otherwise  is  in  excellent  preservation,  despite  the  corroding  rust  that 
has  eaten  into  the  iron  that  was  forged  by  a  cunning  gunsmith  centuries  ago  in  some 
foundry  across  the  seas.  In  speculating  on  the  history  of  this  ancient  weapon,  one  soon 
finds  himself  launched  upon  a  sea  of  doubt.  Now  it  is  a  Portuguese  vessel  that  in  the 
early  times  of  maritime  adventure  in  eastern  American  waters  carried  this  gun.  Again  it 
belonged  to  an  English  ship,  the  Delight,  the  "  Amiral"  of  the  little  fleet  of  three  vessels 
in  which  the  gallant  Englishman,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  sought  to  win  honour  and  ter- 
ritory for  hih  country  ii-  those  tlines  when  England  was  at  last  entering  on  that  field  of 
mpntime  adventure  which  was  to  give  her  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  ijreatest  colonial 
empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  place  where  the  D'^light  was  lost  is  involved  in 
obsuurit}^  though  it  has  been  hitherto  generally  supposed  that  she  perished  in  "  the  flats 
and  dangers  "  of  Sable  Island,  until  the  Nova  Scotian  antiquarian,  already  mentioned, 
shipwrecked  the  "  Amiral "'  in  a  shLitercd  part  of  Louisbourg  harbour.-  But  if  we  study 
the  record  of  the  voyage  of  the  lilnglish  adventurers  we  may  admh'e  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  writer,  but  can  hardly  come  to  the  same  conclusion.''  "We  have  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  Englishmen  ever  reached  and  entered  a  port  in  Cape  Breton,  though 
it  appears  in  leaving  Newfoundland  they  shaped  their  "  course  unto  the  island  of  Sablon, 
if  conveniently  it  would  so  fall  out,  also  directly  to  Cape  Breton."  Theysnent  eight  days 
in  the  navii:,atiou  between  Cape  Breton — that  is  to  say  the  cape  of  that  name — and  Cape 
Race  in  New'foundland,  but  they  never  got  sight  of  any  land  all  that  time,  seeing  they 
were  "  hindered  by  the  current,"  and  at  last  "  fell  into  such  flats  and  daugeis  that  hardly 
any  of  them  escaped,"  and  where  they  lost  their  'Amiral  with  all  the  men  and  provisions 
not  knowing  certainly  the  place."  They  were  entirely  out  of  their  course,  and  although 
they  have  left  xis  several  reckonings  they  are  .jo  much  nt  variance  th.it  even  Dr.  Patterson 
despite  his  zeal  to  establish  his  point  is  obliged  to  admit  the  diiiieulty  of  coming  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  situation  of  "the  flats  and  dangers,"'  and  to  fall  back 
on  a  series  of  surmises  and  probabilities  to  bring  the  Delight  into  Louis])ourg  harbour. 
He  would  make  us  believe,  for  instance,  when  he   is  literally  at  sea,  that  the  mate's 

'  Tliis  paper  was  read  )■>•  Rev.  Dr.  I'iittor.son  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  during  its  May  meeting,  1S91, 
at  Montreal,  but  hab  not  appeared  in  tlu> '  Tr;'.ni<action.s '  for  that  year,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  nther  pai>ers.  The 
writer  has  kindly  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  studying  this  essay,  whoso  careful  preparation  ?■']  must  admit,  even 
while  ditriiring  entirely  from  its  conclusions. 

-  In  hispajier  on  tiie  }\>rtuguese  liLscoveries  in  18i)0  ('Trans.  Roy.  r*oe-  Can.,  viii.  .sec.  li)  he  thought  it  was 
a  PortUL'uese  g'.n,  but  in  IS'.d  ho  changed  his  mind. 

'  The  account  of  tho  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gillwrt  will  he  f<iund  in  Ilaklnyt  (dro'dsmid's  ed.),  xii.  ."JIS-S.^O, 
308-307. 
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reckoning  was  inaccurately  copied  in  the  printing,  when  it  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the 
record  that  all  the  reckonings  were  wrong.  The  master  of  the  Delight,  in  the  relation 
which  he  has  left  behind,  tells  us  that  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  all  the  captains  "fell to 
controversie "  of  the  course,  when  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  Isle  of  Sable.  Sir 
Humphrey  contended  that  the  reckoning  kept  by  the  master  of  the  Amiral  was  untrue. 
If  the  vessels  had  bei>u  olf  Cape  Uretou — the  best  known  cape  in  those  waters — there 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  as  to  the  course.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  could  never 
have  entered  so  safe  a  port  as  Louisbourg,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  a  harbour,  but  only 
of  "flats  and  dangers,"  where  the  whole  ileet  was  nearly  lost.  All  the  details  of  the 
shipwreck,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  show  clearly  that  it  must  have  been  on 
some  unknown  shore  that  the  disaster  happened.  On  an  August  day,  when  the  rain  and 
mist  prevented  them  seeing  a  cable  length  before  them,  they  saw  what  at  first  they 
thought  were  "  white  clilfs,"  but  was  evidently  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks,  though  they 
could  not  descry  any  laud.  Presently  the  '•  Amiral  struck  the  ground,  and  had  soon  her 
stern  and  hinder  parts  beaten  in  pieces,  and  thereupon  the  two  other  vessels  made  off 
seaward."  "We  are  told  that  there  was  not  enough  water  upon  the  sand  for  the  other  ves- 
sels, much  less  for  the  largest,  the  Amiral,  that  drew  fourteen  feet.  A  number  of  the  crew 
of  the  Delight  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  in  a  pinnace  of  the  vessel,  but  the  captain 
and  many  others  were  drowned.  "  And  when  the  sixteen  were  in  the  boate,"  continues 
the  eye-witness  of  the  wreck,  Clarke,  the  master,  "  some  had  small  remembrance,  and 
some  had  none,  for  they  did  not  make  account  to  live,  but  to  prolong  their  lives  as  long 
as  it  pleased  God,  and  looked  every  moment  of  an  hour  when  the  sea  would  eat  th»^m  up, 
and  the  boat  being  so  little  and  so  many  men  in  her."  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Ileet 
having  seen  land  or  entered  a  harbour — no  su<?h  inference  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  the 
narratives  before  us.  It  is  almost  certain  had  they  entered  a  port  like  Louisbourg  they 
would  have  given  us  an  account  of  its  natural  characteristics  and  of  the  incidents  of  their 
visit,  just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  ports  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  probability  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  would  have  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  his  queen  over  the  island  by 
some  fcimal  act.  One  knowing  Louisbourg  must  feel  that  had  the  voyagers  once  reached 
that  port  no  such  story  of  disaster  would  have  been  told.  The  Delight  might  have 
been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  that  bar  the  entrance  of  the  port,  but  then  not  an  atom  of  her, 
certainly  not  a  piece  of  ordnance,  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  place  where 
the  old  gun  was  found  is  on  the  western  shore  and  within  the  peaceful  haven,  and  how- 
ever the  storm  might  have  raged  outside,  the  ileet  could  have  anchored  safely  and  been 
hardly  tossed  by  the  relatively  slight  commotion  that  prevails  in  times  of  the  most  furious 
winds.  The  whole  story  of  the  wreck,  and  of  the  escape  of  the  pinnace,  speaks  of  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  not  of  one  of  the  safest  and  calmest  harbours  in  American  waters.  If  the 
fleet  had  found  itself  once  moored  in  this  fine  port,  we  should  nssuredly  have  had  a  very 
dilFerent  story  from  the  adventurers  who  have  left  the  records  of  that  disastrous  voyage 
behind  them.  It  is  idle  to  connect  the  finding  of  an  old  cannon  in  the  mud  of  the  Louis- 
bourg shore  with  the  amldguous  stories  of  sailors  out  of  their  reckoning,  and  unable  to 
see  any  land,  but  only  the  sea  breaking  on  shores  and  rocks.  In  olden  times  vessels  of 
mauy  nations  sought  refuge  in  Louisbourg  harbour,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  many  of 
the  large  class  to  be  armed  that  they  might  defend  themselves  against  the  savages  of  "the 
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new  fonud  lauds,"  or  against  thoir  rivals  who  were  exploring-  those  Jar  distant  seas.'  It 
is  quite  easy  to  believe  that  these  vessels  would  often  be  armed  with  old  weapons,  which 
could  be  bought  cheap  in  the  ports  of  Europe.  Some  storm-tossed  vessel  may  have  found 
its  way  into  the  haven,  and  may  hiwc  been  left  to  rot  on  the  shore,  while  the  crew  were 
taken  off  on  the  vessels  that  began  to  frequent  Louisbourg  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  perhaps  the  old  weapon  was  thrown  overboard  as  useless.  But  the 
facts,  so  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  by  no  means  establish  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  ever  entered  the  famous  old  port. 

As  one  looks  carefully  in  these  days  at  the  natural  position  of  the  old  fortress,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  extremely  weak  on  the  land  side,  when  once  an 
enemy  obtained  a  footing  on  shore.  The  most  dangerous  point  was,  of  course,  Gabarus 
Bay,  and  the  French  would  have  been  wise  had  they  built  strong  permanent  forts  or 
batteries  at  every  cove  where  there  was  a  chance  of  an  enemy  landing.  The  history  of 
the  last  siege  shows  that  the  French  were  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  for  such  batteries, 
but  they  had  no  force  strong  enough  to  maintain  even  the  works  they  were  able  to  con- 
struct with  the  materials  close  at  hand.  In  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  landing  they 
had  left  the  town  itself  almost  undefended.  Then,  when  the  enemy  was  established  in 
force,  the  French  were  not  able  to  prevent  them  taking  possession  of  the  northeast 
entrance,  and  the  green  hills  whit  h  command  the  town.  The  grand  battery  was  never 
of  any  u.se,  and  the  one  at  Liguthouse  Point  was  also  deserted  at  the  first  sign  of  peril. 
Both  of  these  works,  if  held  by  the  French,  could  have  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  English 
for  some  time  ;  but  as  it  was  there  were  no  men  to  spare  for  these  defences,  if  indeed  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  resist  attack  for  many  days.  The  town,  then,  from  the  land  side, 
stood  isolated  and  dependent  entirely  on  its  own  defences.  From  the  sea  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  much  less  liable  to  dauger.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
island  battta-y  at  the  entrance,  during  th'>  two  sieges,  for  weeks  kept  the  lleet  outside  of 
the  harbour.  If  the  Lighthouse  Point  had  been  defended  by  a  powerful  fort,  garrisoned 
by  a  sufficient  force,  the  entrance  would  have  been  almost  impregnable. 

The  rocky  islands  that  lie  between  the  ocean  and  the  port  and  make  it  f^o  secnre  a 
haven  in  the  most  tempestuous  season  present  a  very  iiicturesque  aspect  as  we  survey 
them  from  the  heights  of  the  old  town.  They  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  cordon  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  on  which  the  sea  rushes  in  all  its  impetuosity,  only  to  lind  itself  stopped  in  its 
fierce  desire  to  reach  the  peaceful  haven.  The  spray  rises  in  times  of  storm  in  great  clouds 
of  mist  on  these  dangerous  rocky  ledges,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  wind  subsides,  there  is 
hardly  a  ripple  to  tell  of  the  danger  that  lurks  beneath  the  unruiiled  surface  that  hides 
these  rocks  where  death  ever  awaits  the  storm-tossed  or  careless  sailor.  It  was  on  one  of 
such  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Novo,  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Louisbourg, 
that  the  French  frigate  Chameau  on  her  way  to  Quebec,  was  shipwrecked  one  August 
night  in  1*725.  All  the  ranks  and  professions  were  represented  on  the  hapless  vessel, 
"  grande  et  belle  llute  du  roi,  commandee  par  M.  de  Voutron."     An  inteudant  of  Canada, 

'  See  App.  VIII  (3)  to  this  work,  where  an  account  is  jriven  of  the  visit  of  the  Hopewell  of  London,  in  1597,  to 
Louisbourg  liaibour,  where  a  Bi,seay  vessel,  whose  crow  had  robbed  tlie  Cliancewell,  the  consort  of  the  English 
ship,  when  fast  away  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  "  hent  a  piece  of  great  ordnance  at  n.s."  Wlien  we  consider  tlie 
many  armed  vessels  that  visited  Louisbourg  for  centuries  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  an  old 
gun  in  the  mud  of  the  port. 
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a  governor  ol'  Thref  Rivors,  black-robi'd  priests,  officers  aud  soldiers,  peasauts  and  their 
wives,  brave  men  and  lair  women,  representatives  of  many  families  in  New  and  Old  France 
perished,  aud  "  all  Canada  was  placed  in  mourning-  and  lost  more  in  one  day  than  she  had 
lost  by  twenty  years  of  war."  '  Here  Admiral  Holbourne's  ileet,  surprised  by  one  of  those 
furious  gales  that  often  visit  the  coast,  expected  every  instant  to  be  tossed  on  the  rocks 
over  which  the  sea  rushed  with  great  billows  of  foam,  and  only  escaped  at  last  with  the 
masts  and  rigging  torn  away  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  "nd  the  loss  of  one  gallant  ship 
that  was  carried  among  the  rocks  of  St.  Esprit,  on  the  south-TU  coast  of  the  island.  The 
shores  of  Cape  Breton  from  Cape  North  to  the  most  southern  point  on  the  Atlantic,  could 
tell  many  a  sad  story  of  disaster  to  the  numerous  vessels  that  have  been  hurled  on  its 
reefs  from  the  earliest  times  since  the  gulf  became  a  highway  of  commerce.  Even  the  loss 
of  the  Chameau  has  had  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  Auguste,  wrecked  on  her  way  to  Europe 
in  the  autumn  of  ITtJl  on  .some  unknown  part  of  the  precipitous  northea.stern  coast,  with 
a  number  of  Canadian  families,  and  many  soldiers  of  the  Beam  aud  Iloyal  liousillon  regi- 
ments, who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  war  that  they  might  meet  an  inglorious  death 
amid  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and  the  tempest  on  the  desolate  shores  of  the  island  wliii-h, 
like  the  Canada  they  had  left,  had  passed  away  from  France  for  ever.- 

As  we  stand  on  the  ruined  ramparts,  let  us  for  a  moment  forget  the  prosaic  scene 
that  tbrces  itself  upon  us  on  every  side  in  thes»  days  of  the  old  port's  departed  greatness, 
and  recall  the  history  of  the  past  with  its  enterprising  adventurers  and  discoverers,  its 
bold  soldiers  and  famous  sailors,  its  squadrons  of  stately  ships  and  its  regiments  drawn 
from  France,  England  and  the  thirteen  colonies,  then  developing  into  national  life  and  acti- 
vity. Cape  Breton  in  these  times  is  merely  a  fine  island  to  the  tourist  who  travels  through 
its  picturesque  lakes,  and  surveys  its  noble  ports  and  bays  only  in  the  light  of  the  prosaic 
present.  Its  geological  features  and  its  rich  coal  deposits  attract  the  scientist.  Others 
speculate  w^ith  the  eye  and  brain  of  the  capitalist  on  the  opportunities  that  its  mineral 
aud  other  resources,  and  its  admirable  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint-Law- 
rence, oU'er  to  enterprise  aud  energy.  Some  still  look  forward  with  reason  to  the  time 
when  Sydney  and  Louisbourg  will  become  great  ports  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  more 
than  realize  the  conceptions  of  the  astute  llaudots  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  thoughts  that  will  press  upon  the  mind  at  times  when  we  travel  over 
the  historic  ground  that  lies  between  the  old  site  of  Port  Toulouse  and  the  ruins  of ' 
Louisbourg.  We  can  see  in  memory  the  sails  of  the  Basque  and  Breton  fishermen  hovering 
centuries  ago  off  the  bays  of  the  island  which  had  no  name  and  hardly  a  place  then  in  the 
rude  maps  of  the  world.  "We  can  see  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  venturing  into  its 
unknown  rivers  and  harbours,  and  giving  them  names  which  w^ere  so  many  recollections 
of  their  homes  across  the  sea.  At  times  when  the  vessels  of  many  nations  ancho'/  in 
its  safe  havens  we  hear  a  curious  medley  of  tongues  ;  the  Saxon  words  of  Kent  and 
Devon,  the  curious  dialects  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  sonorous  Spanish  and  the  softer 
Portuguese,  the  old  Celtic  language  of  Bretagne  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  old  Britons 
across  the  English  Channel.  The  years  pass  by,  and  the  Lsland  still  remains  a  solitude 
save  where  the  wandering  Micmac  raises  his  birch  lodge  and  lights  his  fire  on  the  shores 

'  Charlevoix,  'Journal  Historique,'  Ed.  i,  p.  09.    A  •'  llute  "  is  a  long  vessel  with  flat  ribs,  aud  used  generally 
as  a  transport. 

'  See  App.  XVI  to  this  work. 
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of  the  iulets  and  rivers  of  the  noble  lakod,  then  in  the  sublimity  of  their  ancient  beauties 
—  vistas  of  the  great  forests  untouched  by  the  axe,  and  of  mountains  where  the  foot  of 
European  never  trod.  Then  suddenly  a  town  rises  on  its  eastern  shores  —  a  town  with 
walls  of  stone,  where  the  cannon  and  the  lilies  of  France  tell  of  the  ambition  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  seize  the  new  world,  with  its  enormous  possibilities.  Then  it  is  no  longer 
the  sails  of  adventurous  fishermen  that  dot  these  waters.  We  see  great  lleets  with  their 
armaments  of  heavy  metal  ranged  for  miles  off  the  harbour  that  now  represents  the 
power  of  France.  We  can  hear  the  shouts  of  triumph  as  the  flag  comes  down  on 
the  Fisifaiite,  surprised  on  her  way  to  succour  Louisbourg.  We  can  see  the  dim  hull 
of  the  Arethuse  stealing,  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  through  the  vessels  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  to  toll  the  French  king  that  his  dream  of  empire  in  America 
is  fast  drawing  to  an  end.  We  can  see  the  old  leaky  Notre- Dame  de  De/ivrunre  —  no 
longer  a  name  of  auspicious  omen  —  carried  into  port  with  its  rich  cargo  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Peru,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  sailors  on  the  English  ships,  and  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  crowd  the  ramparts  of  the  town  over  which  the  French  Hag  still  floats  in 
mockery  of  the  hopes  of  De  Ulloa  and  his  French  companions  when  they  sought  the  port 
as  a  safe  refuge  after  their  storm-tossed  voyage  from  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  south. 
We  can  see  the  men  working  like  so  many  ants  in  the  trenches,  and  manning  the  batteries 
from  which  the  shot  flies  fierce  and  hot  upon  the  devoted  town,  making  great  breaches 
in  its  walls.  Farmers,  fishermen,  and  mechanics  of  New  England,  sturdy,  energetic, 
sharp-witted,  full  of  wise  saws  and  scriptural  quotations  specially  adapted  to  themselves 
and  their  own  wish'\s ,  men  from  the  grass-meadows  of  Devon  and  the  hop-gardens  of 
Kent ;  stalwart  highlandmen  whose  hearts  still  go  across  the  water  to  Prince  Charlie,  or 
linger  in  their  Scottish  glens  which  may  know  them  no  more  ;  sturdy  English  sea-dogs, 
as  ready  to  swear  as  to  fight  ;  the  self-reliant,  calm  merchant  of  the  Piscataqua ;  the  tall, 
gaunt  form  of  Wolfe,  with  his  emaciated  face  on  which  illness  had  left  its  impress  ; 
Duchambon  and  Drucour  with  disappointment  and  care  depicted  in  their  eyes,  as  they 
survey  the  ruins  of  their  fortress  ;  silent  sullen  Frenchmen  mourning  their  fate  as  they 
see  the  red  cross  of  England  flying  over  their  citadel ;  a  gentle  cultiared  lady  amid  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  showing  Frenchmen  that  their  women  would,  if  they  could, 
fight  for  France  and  her  honour  to  the  last ;  a  sturdy  sailor  who,  in  later  times,  was  to 
give  England  the  right  to  claim  an  Australasian  continent  in  the  southern  seas.  All 
these  pass  in  a  rapid  panorama  before  our  eyes  as  we  recall  the  shadowy  past  with  its 
associations  of  victories  won  on  three  continents.  Here  we  stand  on  ruins  which  link  us 
with  the  victories  of  Plassy,  Rossbach,  and  Minden  — with  new  empires  won  in  Asia 
and  Eixrope,  with  the  rise  of  dynasties,  and  the  defeated  schemes  of  kings  and  princes, 
once  dominant  in  Europe.  Three  continents  were  here  allied  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  and 
whether  we  walk  over  these  old  ruins  in  Cape  Breton  or  bow  reverently  before  the 
monuments  that  tell  of  England's  famous  men  in  her  ancient  Abbey,  and  see  most 
conspicuous  among  them  all  the  stately  figure  of  Chatham,  with  his  outstretched  arm, 
"  bidding  England  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  hurling  defiance  at  her  foes,"  we  feel  that 
though  this  land  of  ours  be  new  and  have  few  of  those  historic  memories  that  make  every 
inch  of  England  or  of  France  so  dear  to  the  historian,  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  yet  here 
at  least  at  Louisbourg  as  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain 

J6 
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we  have  <»  rith  heritage  of  associations  that  connect  ns  with  the  most  fascinating  and 
momentous  pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  we  soon  awake  from  this  reverie  to  find 
around  us  only  grassy  mounds,  and  in  plate  of  the  noble  lleets  which  once  whitened  the 
ocean,  from  Lorembec  to  Gabarus,  with  their  great  spread  of  canvas  in  days  when  ships 
wore  objects  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  not  un(  outh  masses  oi  iron  and  steel,  we  see  now 
but  a  little  fishing-boat,  running  merrily  with  a  favouring  breeze  through  the  entrance, 
perhaps  a  sail  or  two  in  the  distant  horizon,  or  a  lengthening  pennant  of  smoke  whiih 
tells  us  of  a  passing  steamer  engaged  in  the  commerce  which  long  since  left  this  port, 
once  the  hope  of  France. 
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APPENDIX 


BIIJLIOGUAPIIICAL.  IlISTOfMCAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTKS. 

In  these  notes  it  is  the  objeet  of  the  writer  to  give  a  eomplete  summary  of  ail  the  historical 
and  otlier  worlw  which  relate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  Cape  Breton,  or  He  Royaie.  The  hoolis  and 
jiamphlets  whicii  refer  exckisivcly  to  this  island  are  few  in  numlier,  not  more  tlian  a  dozen  or  so  in 
all;  but  there  was  a  period  in  Frcncli,  Knglish  and  American  history  when  it  obtained  an  important 
place  in  official  and  historical  records.  The  historians  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France  from 
1740  to  l7t>3  — wars  for  sujiremacy  in  America  —  give  pi'ominencc  to  the  struggle  for  the  posses 
sioD  of  Cape  Breton,  then  a  bulwark  of  French  ambition  on  the  continent.  In  the  English  and 
French  archives,  and  in  the  journtds.  memoirs  and  current  literature  of  the  time,  Cape  Breton  takes 
up  no  inconsiderable  space.  References  are  given  to  all  this  literatui-c,  whiidi  has  been  consulted  by 
the  author,  whenever  accessible  to  him.  Fortunately  for  him  in  Canada  and  New  England  the 
public  libi'aries  or  the  collections  of  private  individuals  possess  all  the  more  important  sources  of  in- 
formation from  which  he  has  drawn  in  the  j)rcparation  of  this  work,  lie  has  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  at  any  great  leni^th  on  subjects  where  there  is  much  literature  of  a  debatable  and  argu- 
mentative character,  like  the  Norse,  Basque  and  Cabot  voyages,  but  has  contined  himself  to  a  meagre 
reference  to  the  books  on  such  questions  and  to  a  few  critical  remarks  on  points  touching  Cape 
Breton.  In  such  cases  the  Narrative  and  Critical  Ilistorj-  of  America  aifords,  as  a  rule,  all  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  a  complete  examiruilion  of  the  subject.  In  these  notes  it  is  not  intended  to  do  more 
tha  I  make  special  allusion  to  works  relating  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  various  episodes  of  its  history, 
and  to  suj)plement  as  fiir  a.s  possible  the  information  already-  collated  by  other  writers. 

I.  Tnu  Voy.\c;es  of  the  Noetumbk. 

Here  we  come  to  a  field  of  literature,  replete  '^ith  vague  speculation,  and  remarkable  opportunities  for  tlie  dis- 
play not  only  of  arcliii;  ilo^ical  knowleJge,  but  of  imaginative  power.  In  sayinj;  tliis,  the  writer  must  not  be 
understood  as  doul)ting  the  visits  of  Scandinavian  voyagers  to  some  part  of  northeastern  America  nine  centuries 
a^o.  liabralor,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  parts  of  New  England  may  have  been  seen 
by  Hiarne,  Lief,  and  ethers  of  his  cnmtrymen,  and  there  is  obviously  a  historic  sub.^tratum  of  tnitli  in  the  sagas 
of  the  North.  But  at  the  same  time  one  feels  that  none  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  able  to  lift  the 
veil  of  mystery  tliat  envelofies  tlie  lands  the  Norsemen  visited,  or  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  Columbus,  of  the 
Cabots,  or  even  of  the  I'ortugiiese  and  Bretons  who  have  at  least  left  the  impress  of  their  language  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Without  further  preface,  I  may  now  refer  my  readers  to  the  following  works  as  afford- 
ing them  abundant  materials  for  the  study  of  this  subject,  whicli  is  very  attractive  in  many  respects,  and 
illustrates  the  remarkable  original  research  that  is  given  now-a-days  to  American  liisti^ry  and  its  sources  of 
information. 

"  Antiquitates  Americanic  sive  Seriptores  rerum  Ante-Columbianarum  in  America.  Samling  af  de  LNordens 
01d.skrifter  indeholdte  P^fterretninger  ora  de  gamle  Nordboorg  (Ipdagelsesreiser  til  America  fra  det  Kl.le  til  det 
1  tde  AarhnnJrede.  Edidit  Societas  Ilegia  Antiquarior.  Se|itentrionalium.  Hafuia'  (Cofienhagen),  lSo7-"  This 
work  of  Professor  Carl  Christian  Eafn,  was  the  commencement  jiractically  of  the  investigations  and  studies  of  the 
Norse  voyages  for  the  past  fifty  years,  although  Torfseus,  more  tlian  a  century  Lofore,  bad  written  a  book  on  the 
Vinland  Discovery  ("  Historia  Vinlandiic  Antiquic,  etc,"  Ilafuiie,  170")).  With  Professor  Ilafn,  were  associated 
Einn  Magnusen  and  Sveinbiorn  Egilsson,  but  the  former  is  really  entitled  to  all  tlie  credit  of  the  work.  Rafn  is 
responsible  for  the  theories  respecting  die  Old  Stone  Tower  at  Newport,  iliiode  Island,  and  the  Dighton  Rock  near 
Taunton,  Massaclmsetts,  as  relics  of  the  Northmen;  but  while  tlie  bold  sj)eculations  and  conjectures  in  which  he 
indulged  are  now  pretty  well  discredited,  his  work  must  alway.s  obtain  recognition  as  a  standard  authority  to  be 
consulted  or.  the  main  question  of  the  Norse  voyages.    It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
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"  The  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Xorthinen.witli  translations  from  I'.o  Icelandic  Sa<ras,"  by  B. 
F.  Dt<  Costa  (Albany  N.  Y.,  ISti'l  and  ISDti.)  Tliis  worlv  lias  for  its  principal  object,  as  stated  .y  tlie  antlior,  a  well 
known  American  arducological  and  historical  student,  "  to  plai'e  within  the  reach  of  tlie  Knjrlish  readinj*  pi'blic 
every  portion  of  the  Icelandic  sayras  re'atinc  to  the  pre-Columbian  discovery  .  I  America  by  the  Northmen,  and  to 
the  steps  by  which  that  discovery  was  preceded."  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  historical  vaiuo  of  these  old 
manuscripts,  and  in  New  Kngrland  ''  as  tlie  scene  of  the  Northmen's  exploits."  He  is  of  opinion  (like  Rafn,  p.  423) 
that  the  de-icription  of  Markland  "  agrees  with  the  general  features  of  Nova  Scotia,"  p.  94,  n. 

"The  finding  of  Wincland  the  (jood.  The  history  of  tlie  Icelandic  Discovery  of  America.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated from  the  earliest  records  by  Arthur  Middleton  Reeves.  With  phototype  plates  of  the  vellum  mss.  of  the 
Sagas,"  (London,  Oxford  University  I're.'^.s,  ISilO).  This  sumptuous  work  in  4to  is  the  latest  conti'iution  to  tho 
sulyect  by  an  American  8cliohir,wiio  accepts  the  old  Norsj  lecoris  as  authentic-  The  work  shows  much  erudition, 
and  is  of  groat  interest  and  value  to  tho  student  since  it  gives  not  only  the  texts  of  the  three  sagas  on  which  tlie 
theory  of  the  American  discovery  is  liased,  but  collects  th,-  numerous  references  to  Amc  ca  and  its  discovery 
which  are  found  in  the  ancient  literature  of  Iceland.  Mr.  Reeves,  however,  gives  the  date  of  Torricus's  first  work  on 
the  Vinland  discovery  incorrectly  (p.  i»7);  it  was  first  piiblislied  in  17  •">  and  notin]71">.  He  has  obviously  con- 
founded the  former  with  Ilistoi.a  Oronlandiit  Antiijuic,  printed  in  the  year  1715.  An  excellent  review  of  the  work 
is  given  in  tho  Scottihli  Review  for  October,  1891.    Mr.  Reeves  died  in  a  railway  disaster  in  1891. 

"Pre-Columbian  Explorations,  with  critical  notes  n  the  sources  ol  inforiuition,"  is  the  title  of  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  in  the  Xur.  and  <  rit.  Hist,  of  Am.  (,i.  cl'p.  ii.).  Here,  as  in  the  case  .fall  articles  in  this 
historical  work,  is  found  a  critical  reference  to  the  principal  literature  that  had  apjieared  on  the  .-^ubjeit  previous  to 
1839,  when  the  volume  was  printed.  It  contains  i,  Jiong  other  illustratior.s  copies  of  Rafn's  map  -  ■  >f  Norse  America, 
of  Vinland,  an<l  of  the  Dighton  Rock  with  its  inscriptions.  Dr.  Winsor's  conclusion  is  (pp.  67,  tis  i  that  "  the  weight 
of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  Northincn's  descent  upon  the  coast  of  the  American  mainland  at  some  {Kiint,  or  at 
several,  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Greenland  ;  but  the  evidence  is  hardly  that  which  attaches  to  well  established 
historical  reconis."  Both  Reeves,  and  the  writer  in  the  Scottish  Review,  mentioned  above,  take  exception  to  these 
and  other  remarks  of  Dr.  Win? .ir,  as  underrating  tlie  value  of  the  sagas  and  the  imiiortance  of  the  Norse  voyages. 

"The  Vinland  of  the  N^orthmen",  in  the  '  Tran.s.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,'  (viii.  sec.  2,  art.  ">.)  by  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  well  known  a-,  hirologist,  is  csfx-cially  interesting  to  rcader.><  of 
this  work  on  Cajie  Breton  because  it  refers  to  a  curiously  inscribed  rock  (of  which  a  copy  is  given  in  the  Trans.), 
found  forty-six  years  ago  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  The  rock  has  been  studied  by  various  arcliieologists,  but,  as 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  shows,  a  close  examination  of  it  jiroves  that  i*^  .either  accords  with  the  style  or  usual  formula  of 
runic  inscriptions, "  and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Yarmouth  stone  must  take  rank  with  the  illusory  Thortinn 
discovered  by  the  Rhode  Island  Antiiiuaries  on  their  famed  Dighton  rock  which  still  stands  by  the  bank  of  the 
Taunton  River."  The  writer  also  discusses  the  theory  r.iised  by  one  of  the  new  generation  of  northern  antiipiaries 
(l'rofes.sor  <!ustav  Storm,)  Professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  who  would  make  Kjalarnes,  the 
northern  extremity  of  Vinland,  to  correspond  with  northern  Cape  Breton  and  the  fiord  into  which  the  North- 
men steered  to  have  been  Canso  or  some  other  liay  of  Guysborough  County  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  it  does  not 
apiiear  certain  that  grapes  ever  grew  wild  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  except  perhaps,  in  some  favoured  part  of  the 
present  Kinir's  and  Annapolis  Counties.  Asa  matter  of  fact.  Professor  Storm  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  weaken- 
ing the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  some  part  of  southern  New  P'ngland  as  Wineland  the  (iood.  His  essays 
on  the  subJ3ct  are  given  below  :  — 

"  Oin  Betydningen  af  '  Eyktarslaor '  i  Platobogeus  Beretning  om  Vinlandsreiserne  ",  published  in  Ark iv  for 
Nordisk  Filologi,  November,  1.S8.5.    See  Reeves,  p.  G. 

"  Studier  over  Vinlandsreiserne,  Vinlands  Geografi  og  Ethnografi,"  in  Aarb.  f.  Isord  Oldk,  og  Hist.  Copenli, 
1887,  pp.  293-:572.     See  Reeves,  p.  98. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson'.s  art.  refers  to  Storm's  "Studies  of  Vinland  voyages  published  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Society 
Roj-ale  des  Antiiniaries  du  Nord  "  for  1888,  a  par^al  translation  of  the  foregoing  "  Studier." 

Another  article  by  a  Canadian  writer  is  a  pajter  by  R.  G.  Haliburton.  (a  son  of  .Fudge  Haliburton,  best  known  as 
"Sam  Slick,'')  read  before  the  British  Association  at  ^lontreal,  in  1884,  in  which  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
vineclad  country  of  the  Northmen  will  be  always  sought  in  vain — a  rather  sweeping  assertion,  which  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  in  the  article  juft  noticed,  does  not  agree  with. 

In  the 'Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  of  Can.'  (viii.  sec.  I,  art.  5,)  there  is  also  a  paiier  on  "  I.es  Scandinavea  on 
Amfrique,"  by  Alphonse  Gagnon,  which  gives  a  meagre  summary  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  prior  di.scovery  of  .America,  and  concludes  by  summing  up  in  favour  of  the  Rhode  Island  theory 
without,  however,  adding  any  new  facts  to  tho  controversy. 
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In  the  T'ollectiona  of  tlie  Nova  rf<;otia  Historical  Society  (Halifax  ISQl  j  forlSS;.  -91,  thereisa  jiuiii  ious  pai)er  on 
Vinland,  wiili  two  maps,  liy  Hdii.  L.  G.  I'ower,  which  also  i«hov'i»  liow  diflii  ilt  it  is  lor  any  |)erson  w  :.>  studies  this 
vexeil  snliject,  to  ''onie  to  very  (k'li'iite  conclusions.  M  -.  Power  appears  to  helieviv  ^vitll  Torfirns,  tlu;!  the  Vinl.md 
fif  the  old  Norsi^nipn  was  eitlier  in  I.alirador  or  N  wfoundiand — '  the  i>rohal>ilities  1«  !ig  in  favour  of  tlu'  maiidrnd." 
This  writer,  however,  throws  no  new  ligh.t  .,n  the  (luestion,  which  perplexes  the  most  learned  .-^i  i.olars. 

Mr.  Fiske,  "Discovery  of  America,'  .Doston,  IW  ),  vol.  i,  has  judicious  reniiiks  on  the  I're-rohimhian 
Voyajrcs. 

Dr. .)  ■  itin  Winsor,  an  '.  otiior  eminent  scholar  wliose  name.s  are  mentioned  IkjIow,  ('nly  seo  "  a  too  coniidont 
enthusiasm  "  and  "  incautious  liiiiriiistic  inferences  "  (See  ''  Nar.  and  Oit.  1  list.''  '  '(S)  in  -Mr.  Eten  Horsford's  snp- 
po..  ivl  discovery  at  \Vatert(  vn,  Mass.,  of  a  Xort-e  Jfornndiejza  "  with  its  walled  docks  and  wharves,  dam,  ti.shery,  etc." 
r>ut  nevertheless  Mr.  Horsford  contir.uos  tosuppott  hi>i  ;lieory  witli  the  same  "confident  enthusiasm, "iind  not  content 
wit  '  pulilisliing  elalKirate  sketclie.-^  of  old  niai>«,  an<l  illustrations  of  ilie  allofred  <liscoveries  on  the  diaries,  he  has 
actually  hui'  at  his  own  expense  an  anticjue  stone  tower  at  the  mouti  .  f  Stony  lirook  (a  tribuiury  of  the  Charles) 
in  honour  of  ihe  Nor.vnien  and  in  iieli;uicc  of  Iub  opitoneiit.s.  1  'is  prii,  oal  work  on  the  siihjoc  ,  in  large  folio,  lias 
foi  title:  "Tiie  Defeii  es  of  Xorunilif.j.'a  and  a  Iloview  of  the  Un'onnaiasances  of  Col.  W.  Hijrginson,  I'rof.  H.  \V. 
Haynes,  Dr.  .lustiu  \V:usor,  Dr.  F.  Parkman,  and  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter,"  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891.)  See  also 
'Review  of  the  I'rohleiii  "  •■  the  Northn  '  !i  and  the  Site  of  N'ornuibega,  liv  Profe^ssor  Olson,  Madison  University, 
[another  doubter],  and  a  Rep.'v  by  il.  N.  i  lorsford,    (Cambridge,  Is  d.)    .See  Fiske,  --'•,  n. 

Till   V(iit(ic}(>'  (if  llic  Xorscma>,  I'ii  till  mnJ  Liij. 

Dr.  Do  Costa  i  ives  tlic  ioUowing  translation  ("  I're-Columliiac  ])iscovery  of  America,''  etc.,  p.  Xi'>)  of  Uiarne's 
voyage  from  Codex  Flatoiensis,  given  in  "  Anti.juitates  .\merican;i-,"  p.  17  : 

Ileriu.f  W1.S  t!io  son  of  Hard,  lleriulf's  .son.  who  was  a  relation  of  Inirolf  tlio  I.andnanisnian.  Ingolf  gave 
Heriulf  la'il  between  Vog  and  lieikiane.P--.  Herinlf  dwelt  lirst  at  Dnrpstock.  His  "  ife  was  Tliorgird,  and  tlieir 
Son  was  c:.  led  lUai  nc.  He  was  a  pr(.misii.i;  yriing  man.  In  Lis  earliest  yontli  he  had  a  desire  to  uo  abroad,  and 
be  .soon  ga  liered  pi()j)erty  and  reputation,  iid  Vius  by  turns  a  yvnr  abroad  an  1  a  ye;.r  with  his  father.  Hiarno 
was  soon  in  [ifisses.sion  of  a  merchant  sliiji  of  'li.s  own.  'lie  last  winter  (A.  D.  9S5) 'vliile  he  was  in  Norway, 
lleriulf  projiared  to  go  lo  (ireenhind  with  Kric,  and  gave  up  lii-  dwelling.  There  was  a  t  hristian  man  belonging 
to  the  Hebrides  along  with  lleriulf,  w  ho  compo.sed  the  lay  called  the  "  HcfLrerdingar  Song,"  in  which  is  this  stave  : 

''  iMay  he  whose  hand  ;  '■o.'icfs  so  well 
The  simple  monk  in  loi.ely  cell, 
And  o'er  the  world  upholds  the  sky, 
His  own  blue  hall,  still  stand  nie  l>y."' 

Heriulf  settled  at  Heriulfness  (A.  D.  OS.")),  and  became  a  ver"-  distinguislied  man.  Kric  lied  took  u[>  his  abode 
at  Brattahlid,  a!id  was  in  great  ('onsideration  and  honoured  o_.  all.  These  were  Eric's  children:  l.eif,  Thorvald 
an<l  Tborstein,  ai.d  his  daoghter  was  called  Ereydis.  ylie  wa-  •narrie<l  to  a  man  ramed  Thorvald,  .".ml  they  dwelt 
at  (iardar.  which  i.s  now  a  bishop's  ijeat.  She  was  a  haughty,  |  roiid  woman,  and  lie  was  but  a  mean  man.  She 
was  much  given  to  gathering  wealth.  The  [leople  of  (Jreeiilaiid  were  heathen  at  this  time.  Biarne  came  over  the 
same  summer  (A.  ]».  iiS.'>i  with  his  sliip  to  tlie  strand  wliicli  hi.-  father  had  sailed  abroad  from  in  the  spring.  He 
was  much  struck  with  the.  news,  and  would  not  unload  his  ves-el.  When  bis  crew  askcil  l.im  wliat  hi  intended  to 
do,  be  repl  ed  that  ho  was  resolved  to  follow  his  old  custom  by  taking  ui>  his  winter  abode  with  his  father.  "So  I 
will  steer  for  Greenland  if  ye  will  go  with  nie."  They  one  and  all  agreed  to  go  with  him.  Biarne  said,  "Our  voy- 
age will  be  Ihouglit  foolisli,  as  none  of  us  have  been  on  the  (ireenhind  sea  before."  Nevertheless  they  set  out  to 
sea  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  and  sailed  for  three  days,  until  they  lost  sight  of  the  land  they  left.  But  when  the 
wind  failed,  a  north  wind  with  fog  set  in,  and  they  knew  not  where  they  were  sailin;:  to;  and  this  lasted  many 
days.  At  last  they  saw  the  sun-  and  could  distinguish  the  quarter  of  the  sky  ;  so  they  hoisted  .'^ail  airain,  aini 
sailed  a  whole  day  and  night,  when  they  made  land.  They  spoke  among  themselves  w  hat  this  land  could  be,  and 
Piiarne  said  that,  m  bis  opinion,  it  could  not  be  (iieenland.  On  the  (juestion,  if  lie  should  "  nearer  to  it,  lie  said, 
'■  It  is  my  advice  that  we  sail  up  dose  to  the  land."  They  did  so,  and  they  soon  saw  t  .  the  land  was  witliout 
mountains,  was  covered  with  woods,  and  that  there  were  small  hills  inland.  They  left  tne  land  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  bad  their  sheet  on  the  land  side.  Then  they  sailed  two  days  and  nights  before  the}' got  sight  fif  land 
again.  They  asked  Biarne  if  he  thought  this  would  be  (ireenland  ;  but  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  lauii  was  no 
more  Oreenland  than  tiie  land  they  bad  seen  before.  "For  on  Greenland,  it  is  said,  there  arc  great  snow  moun- 
tains." They  soon  came  near  to  the  land,  and  saw  that  it  was  Hat  and  covered  with  trees.  Now,  as  the  wind 
fell,  tho  shiji's  [niople  talked  of  its  being  advisable  to  make  for  tlie  land,  but  Biarne  would  not  :.-^ree  to  it.  The}' 
thought  that  they  would  need  wood  and  water,  but  ISiarne  said,  "  Ye  are  not  in  want  of  either."  Ihe  men  blamed 
him  for  tliis.  He  ordered  them  to  hoist  the  sail,  whiidi  was  done.  Tiiey  now  turned  the  ship's  bow  from  the 
land,  and  kept  the  sea  for  three  days  and  nights,  with  a  tine  breeze  from  southwest.  Then  tiiey  saw  a  tiiird 
land,  which  was  high  and  mountainous,  and  with  snowy  mountains.  Then  they  asked  P.iarne  if  lio  would  land 
here,  but  he  refused;  "  for  in  my  opinion  this  land  is  not  what  we  want."  Now  they  let  the  sail.-^  stand  and  kept 
along  the  land,  and  saw  it  was  an  island.  Then  they  turned  from  tiie  land  stood  out  to  sea  with  ti;e  same  breeze; 
but  the  gale  increased,  and  Biarne  ordered  a  reef  to  be  taken  in,  and  not  to  sail  harder  than  the  shi])  and  her 
tackle  could  easily  bear.  After  sailing  three  days  and  three  niglits,  they  made,  the  fourth  time,  land  ;  and  when 
tliey  asked  Bairne  if  he  thought  this  was  Greenlami  or  not,  Biarne  replied:  "This  is  most  like  what  has  been  told 
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me  of  Greenland,  and  here  we  shall  take  to  the  land."  Tliey  did  so,  and  rame  to  the  land  in  the  eveninj.',  nnder  a 
ness  [a  caf)e],  where  they  I'onnd  a  boat.  On  tliis  ness  dwelt  I'.iarne's  father,  Iltriulf ;  and  from  that  it  is  called 
Heriulfness.  Biarne  went  to  his  father's,  gave  up  .sea- faring,  and  after  hi.s  fathers  death  continued  to  dwell  there 
when  at  home. 

Leif's  voyage  is  recorded  in  the  "  Flato  Manuscript,"  and  is  given  in  "  Antiquitates  Americana?,"  pp-  2G-40.  I 
give  Dr.  De  Costa's  excellent  translation,  p.  92: 

(.\.  D.  9S4.)  It  is  next  to  be  told  that  Biarno  Ileriulfson  came  over  from  Greenland  to  Norway,  on  a  visit  to 
Karl  Eric,  who  received  him  well.  Biarne  tells  of  this  exi)edition  of  hi.s,  in  which  he  had  disc(r  ered  unknown 
land ;  and  tieople  thought  he  had  not  been  very  curious  to  get  knowledL'e.  as  he  could  not  give  any  account  of 
those  countries, and  he  was  somewhat  blamed  on  this  account.  (.\.  I).  i)Si5.)  liairne  was  mailo  a  court  man  of  the 
earl,  and  the  .■•ummer  after  he  went  over  to  Greenland  ;  and  afteruard  there  was  much  t;;ik  about  discovering 
unknown  lauds.  I.«if,  a  son  of  Erii;  Red  of  Brattahlid,  went  over  to  Biarne,  Heriulfson,  and  bought  the  ship  from 
liim,  and  manned  the  vessel,  so  that  in  all  there  were  thirty-five  men  on  board.  J/iif  liogge.d  his  father  Eric  to  go 
as  commander  of  the  expedition,  hut  he  excused  himself,  sayintr  he  was  getting  old  and  not  so  able  as  formerly  to 
umlergo  the  haidshipof  a  sea  voyage.  I.eif  insisted  that  he  amnu^'  all  their  relations  was  the  most  likely  to  have 
good  luck  on  such  an  expediiion,  and  Eric  consented,  and  rode  home  with  Leif,  when  they  had  irot  all  ready  for 
sea;  but  as  they  were  getting  near  the  ship  the  horse  on  which  Eric  was  riding  stumbled,  and  he  fell  fnm  his 
horse  and  hurt  his  f<iot.  ''  It  is  de.stined,''  said  Eric,  ''  that  I  should  never  discover  more  lands  than  this  of  Green- 
land, on  \\hich  we  live;  and  nciw  we  nnist  not  run  hastily  into  this  adventure.''  Eric  accordingly  returned  home 
to  Brattahliil,  but  Leif,  with  his  comrades,  in  all  thirty-live  men,  rigiied  out  their  vcs>el.  There  was  a  man  from 
the  south  country  called  Tyrker  with  the  expe<lition.  {.\.  I).  1000.)  They  put  the  ship  in  order,  and  went  to  sea 
when  they  wore  ready.  They  tirst  came  to  the  land  whic'i  Biarne  had  last  (first)  discovered,  sailed  up  to  it,  cast 
anchor,  put  out  a  boat  and  went  on  shore;  but  there  was  no  grass  to  be  seen.  There  were  large  snowy  mountains 
up  the  country,  but  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  these  snowy  ridges  the  land  was  one  field  of  snow,  and  it  ajipeared 
to  them  a  country  <>f  no  advantasres.  I.eif  said  :  "  It  shall  not  be  said  of  us,  a-^  it  was  of  Biarne,  that  we  did  not 
come  upon  the  land  ;  for  I  will  give  the  cotintry  a  name,  and  call  it  UoUutand,  [land  of  Hat  stones]."  Tlien  they 
went  on  board  again  and  put  to  sea,  and  found  another  land.  They  saiU^d  in  toward  it.  put  out  a  boat  and  landed. 
The  country  was  Hat  and  overgrown  with  wood,  and  the  strand  far  around  consisted  of  white  sand,  and  low  toward 
the  sea.  Then  Leif  said,  "  We  shall  give  this  land  a  name  according  to  its  kind,"  and  called  it  Markland,  [Wood- 
land.] Then  they  hastened  on  board,  and  put  to  t-ea  again,  with  the  wind  from  the  northeast,  and  were  out  (or 
two  days  and  n)ade  lain'.  They  sailed  towaril  it,  and  came  to  an  island  which  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  land, 
where  they  disembarked  to  wait  for  good  weather.  There  was  dew  upon  tlu'  grass,  and,  having  accidentally  gotten 
some  of  the  dew  upon  their  hands  and  put  it  in  their  months,  they  thought  they  had  never  tasted  anythini;  so 
sweel  as  it  was.  Tlien  they  went  on  board  and  sailed  into  a  soimd  that  was  lietween  the  island  and  a  ness  thai 
went  out  northward  from  the  land,  and  sailed  westward  psist  the  ness.  There  was  very  shallow  water  in  ebb  tide, 
so  that  their  shi]i  lay  dry,  and  there  was  a  long  way  between  their  shiji  and  the  water.  They  were  so  ilesirous  to 
get  to  th(^  land  that  they  wotdd  not  wait  till  their  ship  lloated,  but  ran  to  the  land,  to  a  place  where  a  river  comes 
out  of  a  lake,  .^s  soon  as  their  ship  was  afloat  they  tix>k  tiie  boats,  rowed  to  the  ship,  towetl  her  uji  the  river  and 
from  thence  into  the  lake,  where  they  cast  anclur,  carried  their  beds  out  of  the  ship,  and  setup  their  tents.  They 
resolved  to  put  things  in  order  for  wintering  there,  and  they  erected  a  large  house.  They  did  not  Want  for  salmon, 
both  in  the  river  and  in  the  lake,  and  they  thought  the  salmon  larger  than  any  they  had  ever  aeen  before.  The 
country  appeared  to  them  of  so  good  a  kind  that  it  would  not  be  nece.-isary  to  gather  fodder  for  the  cattle  in  winter. 
There  was  no  frost  in  the  winter,  and  the  grass  was  much  withered.  Day  and  night  were  more  equal  than  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland  ;  for  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun  was  in  the  sky  lietween  Eyktarstad  and  the  Dagmalastad. 
Now,  when  they  were  ready  with  their  house-building  (.\.  D.  1001  ),  Leif  slid  to  his  fellow-travellers:  "  Now  I  will 
divide  the  crew  into  two  divisions  and  explore  tlie  country.  Half  shall  slay  at  home  and  do  the  work,  and  the 
other  half  shall  .search  the  land  ;  but  so  that  they  do  not  go  farther  than  they  can  come  bac'  in  the  evening,  aiul 
that  tliey  do  not  wander  from  each  other."  This  they  continued  to  do  for  some  time.  Leif  changed  about,  some- 
times with  them  and  sometimes  with  tiiose  at  home.  Leif  was  a  stout  und  strong  man  and  lif  manly  ap[)earance, 
and  was,  besides,  a  prudent  and  sagacious  man  in  all  resf^^'ls. 

It  hai)pened  one  evening  that  a  man  ot  tlie  jiarty  was  missins,  and  it  was  the  south  countryman  Tyrker.  Leif 
was  very  sorry  for  this,  because  Tyrker  had  long  been  in  his  father's  house,  and  he  loved  Tyrker  in  his  childhood. 
Leif  blamed  Ids  comrades  very  mucli,  and  propose<l  lo  go  with  twelve  men  on  an  expedition  to  find  him;  but 
they  had  only  gone  a  short  way  from  the  station  when  T\  rker  came  to  meet  them,  and  he  was  joyfully  received. 
Leif  soon  fierci-ived  that  his  foster  father  v.as  ipiite  merry.  Tyrker  had  a  high  forehead,  sharp  eyes,  with  a  small 
face,  and  was  little  in  size  and  ugly  ;  but  was  very  dexterous  in  all  feats.  Leif  said  to  him.  "'  Why  art  thou  so 
late,  my  foster  father?  and  why  did'-t  thou  leave  tliy  coiniades'."'  lie  spoke  at  first  long  in  German  rolled  his 
eyes  and  knit  his  brows;  lint  they  could  not  make  out  what  he  was  saying.  After  a  while  and  some  delay,  he 
said  in  Norse,  "I  did  not  go  much  further  than  they  ;  and  yet  I  have  something  altogether  new  to  relate,  "for  I 
found  vines  and  grapes.'  ''  Is  that  true,  my  fostiM'  father'.'"  said  Leif  "  Yes,  true  it  is,"  answered  ho,  "  for  I  was 
horn  where  there  was  no  scarcity  of  grapes."  They  slept  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  Leif  said  to  his  men: 
"  Now  we  shall  have  two  occupations  lo  attend  to.  and  liay  about;  namely,  to  gather  grapes  or  cut  vines,  and  to 
fell  wooii  in  the  fonsl  to  lade  our  vessel.''  This  advice  was  followed.  It  is  relateil  that  their  stern  boat  was  tilled 
with  grai>es,  and  then  a  cargo  of  wood  was  hewn  for  the  vessel.  Towards  spring  they  made  ready  and  sailed 
away,  and  Leif  gave  the  country  a  name  from  its  products,  and  called  it  Viniand.  They  now  sailed  into  the  oiKm 
sea,  and  had  a  fair  wind  until  they  came  in  sight  of  Greenland  and  the  lands  below  the  ii  e  mountains.  Tlien  a 
man  put  in  a  word  an  I  said  to  Leif,  "  Why  do  yoii  steer  so  closn  to  the  wind?"  Leif  replied,  "  I  mind  my  helm 
and  tend  to  other  t  lings,  too;  do  you  ntitico  anyihing?"  They  said  that  they  saw  nothing  remarkabU".  "  I  do 
not  know,"  said  Leif,  "whether  I  see  a  ship  or  a  rock."  Then  they  looked  and  saw  that  it  was  a  rock.  But  he 
saw  so  much  lietter  than  they  that  he  dis  overed  men  iqion  the  rock.  "  Now  I  will,"  said  l.eif  '  that  we  hoM  to 
the  wind,  that  we  may  come  up  to  them  if  they  should  need  help;  and  if  they  should  not  be  fVietnlly  incliiKwl,  it 
is  in  our  power  to  do  as  we  ple.iso  and  not  tluMrs."  Now  they  sailed  tinder  the  ro<'l<,  lowered  their  sails,  cast 
anchor,  and  put  out  another  small  boat  which  they  had  uith  them.  Then  Tyrker  asked  who  their  leader  was. 
He  said  his  name  was  Thorer,  and  said  be  was  a  Northman.  "  But  what  is  your  name?"'  said  lie.  Leif  told  his 
name.    "  Are  you  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red  of  Brattahlid?"  he  asked.     Leif  said  that  was  so.    "  Now  I  will,"  said 
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Leif,  "  take  ye  iiiul  all  on  bdunl  my  ship,  und  as  iiuu-li  of  the  jioods  as  the  ship  will  sture. '  They  took  up  this 
offer,  and  sailcil  away  to  Erictiurd  with  the  car^o,  and  from  thence  to  I'rattahlid,  whore  they  unloaded  the  ship. 
Leif  oli'ered  Tiioier  and  his  wife,  (ludrid.  and  three  others  lodiring  witli  himself,  and  olicrin-:  lod;^in<:  elsewhere  for 
the  rest  c>f  the  jxjople,  both  of  fhorer's  iTew  and  Ids  own.  Leif  took  lifteen  men  from  the  rork,  and  thereafter  was 
called  Leif  the  Lueky.  After  that  time  Leif  advanc-ed  trreatly  in  wealth  and  consideration.  That  winter  sickness 
came  amon^  Thorer  s  people,  and  he  himself  and  a  ^reat  part  t  f  his  crew  dieii.  Tlie  same  winter  Hric  Red  died. 
Tills  expedition  to  Viniand  was  imicli  talked  of.  and  Leif's  hrother,  Thorvald,  tiionj.dit  thai  the  country  had  n(jt 
been  explored  enouLdi  in  dillerent  places.  Then  lAiif  sai<l  to  Thorvald,  ■'  You  may  go,  brother,  in  my  i-ldp  to  Yin- 
land  if  you  like;  but  I  will  tirst  send  the  .-hip  for  the  timber  which  Thorer  loft  upon  the  rock."     So  it  was  done. 

IL  TlIH  C.MKiT  Voy.\GEs- 

Here  we  enter  into  the  realm  of  earnest  disputatio:),  in  wliicli  learned  historians  and  arcbieologists  broach 
their  favourite  theories.  All  the  authorities  that  the  writer  has  consulted,  seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  sliow  that  .John 
Cabot  first  discovered  America  in  1-1'J7..  and  not  in  14'.li,  as  argued  !iy  M.  d'Avezac  (See  his  letter  at  end  of  Dr. 
Kohl's  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  ^Slaiue'").  The  landfall  of  that  famous  voyage  is  still,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in 
dispute  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Sebastian  Cabot  mappe  monde  of  1544,  discovered  in  Germany  in  LS43  by  Von  Martins, 
and  deposited  in  the  Xational  Jiibrary  of  Paris,  is  believed  by  many  authorities  on  such  subjects  to  be  authentic, 
some  point  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  must  be  accepted  as  the  actual  "prima  tierra 
vista"  of  141)7.  The  delineation  of  Capo  Breton,  then  considered  a  part  of  the  mainland  or  the  torre  des  Bretons, 
and  the  position  of  the  i>lan<l  of  St.  Jobn,(r.  E.  Island'i  named  by  Cabot,  and  the  language  of  the  legend  or  inscrij)- 
tion  on  the  map,  referring  to  the  discovery  on  the  24th  .(uue,  go  to  support  the  Ca|5e  Breton  theory.  So  much 
depends  on  the  legend,  No.  S,  that  1  give  it  entire,  as  it  appears  on  the  Paris  map  in  Spanish.  I  may  here  add,  for 
the  information  of  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  original  map,  that  it  has  numerous  inscriptions  or 
legends,  in  Spanish  and  Latin — the  latter  presumably  a  translation  of  the  former: — 

"  Xo.  S.  Esta  tierra  fu'  descubierta  iior  loan  Caboto  Yeneciano,  y  Sebastian  Caboto  su  hijo,  anno  del  iiascimiento 
de  nuestro  Sauluado  Icsu  Christo  do  M.'-_'('< '(.'.  XCIUI.  a  ueinto  y  ipiarto  de.Iunio  por  la  mannaua, a  UKpial  pusieron 
nobre  jirima  tierra  uista,  y  a  una  isUi  grade  cpie.  esUi  par  ladlia  tierra,  le  pusieron  nobre  Sant  loan,  por  auer  .sido 
descubierta  el  mismo  dia  la^iente  della  andan  uestidos  depieles  de  animales,  usau  en  sus  gnerras  arcos,  y  llechas, 
lancas,  y  dardos,  y  unas  iiorrasde  paio,  y  hondas.  Es  terra  muy  steril.ay  euella  a  muchos  orsos  plancos.  y  cieruos 
muy  grades  como  cauolli.is,  y  otras  muclias  animales,  y  .semeiauteinc te  ay  pescado  intinito,  sollo>,  salnioes,  lenguados, 
muy  gianiies  de  uara  enlargo  y  otras  muchas  diversidades  de  [x'scados,  y  la  mayor  multitud  dellos  so  dizeu 
l)accallaos,  y  a>i  uiismio  ay  en  la  dlia  tierra  Halcoiies  prietos  como  cueruos  Aiiuillas,  Beidiccs,  I'ardilles,  y  otras 
muchas  aues  de  duiersas  niauenis."    [See  nqird,  sec.  1.] 

It  is  a  strong  fact  in  sup|>ort  of  the  Sebastian  CabotVlaim  to  the  authorship  <if  this  map,  —of  which  the  legends 
could  hardly  have  been  written  by  one  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  discovery — that  llakluyt  roprintetl  for  the 
first  time  in  Latin,  with  a  translation:  "An  e.xtract  taken  out  of  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cut  by  Clement 
Adams,  concerning  his  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  to  be  seene  in  Her  Majesties  privie  galierie  at 
Westminster,  and  in  many  other  ancient  merchants'  houses."  Clement  Adams  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster 
by  profession,  not  an  engraver,  but  we  have  no  traces  of  his  map  except  the  extract  in  Hakluyt.  One  learned 
writer  (Richard  Biddle,  in  his  erudite,  though  badly  arranged,  Sabastian  Cabot  Memoir,  riiiladelphia,  18:51), 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  the  disappearance  (jf  this  curious  document  may  i>robaVily  be  referred,  either  to  the 
sales  w  hich  took  place  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  or  to  the  lire  in  the  reign  of  William  HI,"  but  it  is  nevefthe- 
less  strange  that  no  copy  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  "ancient  merchants,"  in  many  of  whose  houses 
Adams  declares  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Ids  time.  That  my  reailers  may,  however,  see  that  the  Latin  inscription  of 
the  Adams  extract — we  may  assume  it  was  taken  out  of  the  map  by  A<lains  himself,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
Hakluyt's  introduction  given  above — is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Spanish  inscription  of  the  mappe  monde,  I 
iiuote  it  below : — 

Anno  Domini,  1497,  .Joannes  Cabotua  venetus  et  Sebastianns  illins  filiiis  earn  t^r;am  fecerunt  perviam,  quam 
nullns  prius  adire  ausus  fuit,  die  L'l  ,!iinij,  circiter  horam  ciuintam  bene  mane.  Hatic  autem  appellauit  Terram 
primiiin  visain,  credo  (piod  ex  inari  in  earn  partem  prinium  oculos  iniecerat.  Nam  ipue  ex  aduerso  sita  est  insula, 
fcani  appsllauit  insulam  Dini  loannis,  hac  opinor  ratione,  quod  aii-;'ia  fuit  eo  die  ipii  est  Sacer  Dnio  loanni  Baptisl:r: 
Huiiis  incohi^  i)elles  animalium,  exmiiasque  feraruni  jiro  induuientis  habent.  easque  tanti  faciunt,  quanti  nos 
vestes  preciosissimaa.  Cum  bellum  gerunt,  vtnntiir  arcu,  sagittis,  histis,  ^-pici.iia,  clauis  ligneis  et  fundis.  Telliis 
sterilis  e>t,  neque  vllos  fructus  atlert,  e:i  quo  fit,  vt  vrsis  alho  colore,  ei,  i-prni-i  inusitatic  apud  nos  magnitudinis 
refertasit:  piscibus  abiindat,  ijsque  sane  magnis,  ipiales  .suui  hipi  uiarini,  et  tjuos  salmones  vulgus  appellat; 
soletc  autem  leperiuntiir  tarn  long;o,  ut  vliia'  mensiirani  ■':>•■  ediut-  Imprimis  autem  magna  est  copia  eorum 
pi-cium,  qiios  vulgari  sermono  vocant  Bacallaos.  Gignunte'  i".  c:t  insnia  accipitres  ita  nigri,  vt  coruorum  simili- 
tudinera  mirum  in  modum  exprimaut,  perdices  autem  et -'.qui lie  sunt  n'gri  coloris."  [See  Harisse,  "  Jean  et  Se- 
bastian Cabot "  (Paris,  ISSi')  as  to  date,  pp.  52-00,  l.jl-'J.] 

The  slight  discrepancies  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Latin  vereions  I  have  here  given  i)erplex  student.s  ;  for 
it  would  seem  that  if  Adams  had  had  the  original  map  before  him  he  would  have  copied  the  Latin  version  exactly 
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iis  it  was  ill  the  map  ho  cut.  \)r.  Dy;ine  (''  Xar.  aiiil  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  iii.  1"))  .-iij)j)(j.S(.'s  lliore  may  be  anullier 
Cabot  iiKi[)  yet  to  1)0  iliseovert'tl,  or  Adams  may  have  iranslatoil  from  a  nnip  witii  a  i^panisb  iii.siTiption  only. 
Translators  take  liberties  as  we  -oe  ewu  in  llakliiyi's  translation  of  the  haliii  text  uf  Ailams's  extract,  for  ho  adds 
even  the  following  words  in  a  parenthesis  at  the  comuienceHieut,  "  with  an  English  tloet  set  out  from  BristoU." 
Biddle  is  particularly  severe  on  Ilakhiyt  for  such  libeities  ("  Momoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,"  pp.  51!,  54).  If  there  was 
another  edition  uf  the  Cabot  map,  wi.ii  Spanish  inscriptions  only,  then  the  Adams  version  is  fully  explained. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  were  other  editions  of  the  Cabot  map  (See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.," 
iii.  21,  )!.  where  a  reference  is  made  to  a  map  whic-h  apjiears  to  have  been  iniblished  in  1549,  when  in  all  pro- 
bability Adams  made  his  extract-)  The  whole  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  too  many  per])lexitie3  to  merit 
dwelling  on  it  much  longer,  and  my  chief  object  in  referring  to  the  matter  at  all  here  is  to  show  that  both  the 
Spanish  and  the  Latin  versions  of  the  legend,  taken  with  the  map  itself,  generally  api)ly  to  the  island  of  Caiie 
Breton.  It  is,  however,  the  Spanis'  legend  which,  read  as  a  whole,  is  the  besi  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Cape 
Breton  claim  to  have  been  the  lirst  iliscovered  land.  Adams's  Latin  version  appears  to  describe  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  St.  John,  over  against  prima  ticrra  vista,  ratlier  than  the  first  discovered  land  itself,  and  llakiuyt's 
English  translation  is  to  the  same  elfect.  i  is  nut  probable  that  Cabot  iu  the  inscription  meant  to  ignore  prima 
tierra  vista,  and  give,  undno  prominence  to  the  island.  Adams  here  obviously  shows  he  must  have  carelessly 
translated  the  Spanish  inscription,  supposing  he  had  only  that  in  his  possession,  or  ho  may  have  been  a  slovenly 
copyi>t  cf  some  map  in  his  possession.  It  does  not  appear  that  Hakiayt  and  Purchas  bcth  of  whom  (juote  it,  ever 
saw  the  Cal'<)t  map,  but  only  gave  the  extract  a-*  made  by  Adams.  The  Spanish  version  I  have  given  above  from 
the  maiijje  monde  of  1544  niLikes  the  iv'iole  mat;- r  more,  iiitelligible  since  the  references  are  clearly  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  natural  products  of  the  first  seen  land  iifelf.  fn  Adaius's  extract,  a  peiiod  on  the  fourth  line  (see 
extract  above)  instead  of  a  colon  after  '' loanni  Bapiislie"  would  easily  make  '' IIujus  incoUe  pclles  animalium 
etc.,"  refer  to  thts  prima  tioira  vista;  but  we  are  again  met  in  the  tenth  line  (see  above)  by  the  use  of'"  ea  insula," 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  in  this  versiosi  the  natural  charactoristics  of  tho  island  are  alone  described.  In 
the  Spanish  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ilnd  "en  la  dha  tierra,"  "  in  the  same  lasiil  " — obviously  prima  tierra 
vista — and  not  "  in  that  island  "  as  in  the  Adams  extract.  Elsewhere  I  have  slated  my  belief  that  the  northern 
part  of  Cai)e  Breton  is  the  prima  tierra  vista  {mpra,  se<\  I.)  The  Scatari  theory  would  be  quite  justified  by 
the  description  in  the  legend,  and  the  course  a  navigitor  would  probably  take  from  Brist<jl  to  the  sontliBrn  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  delinoil  positioi'  of  St.  .lohn's  island  in  tho  mappo  mondo  is  against  the  ti.eory. 
If  we  accept  Sebastian  Cabot  as  the  map-maker  then  he  couid  not  have  misplaced  the  island  "(pie  esta  par  la 
dha  tierra."  Itichard  Biddle,  who  was  tho  first  .scholar  sixty  years  ago,  to  write  learnedly  on  the  Cabot  Voyages, 
ehielly  as  an  eulogist  <ifSobiistian,  su[iported  his  contention  in  favour  of  Labrador  as  prima  tierra  vista  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  an  island  of  St.  .1  )hn  in  the  latitude  (jf  5t>°  immediately  on  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  mappe  nionde  is  fatal  to  1.;^  theory,  which  had  no  authority  except  a  doubtful  map  of  Ortelius 
borrowed  from  Mercator  (See  Deane  in  "Nar.  and  Crit.  of  Am.,"  iii.  34).  If  we  could  reject  tho  suppcsed  mappo 
monde  of  Sebastian  Cabot  as  a  mere  i  i:  ricatiou — as  an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  map  shown  by  Clement  Adams  to 
have  had  an  existence  in  his  time, — then  Scatari  might  with  considerable  rea.son  be  given  as  tho  island  seen  over 
again.'-^t  the  landfall  in  14'J7.  Tho  maker  of  a  spurious  map,  in  later  times,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  an  island 
of  St.  John  in  the  Gulf  woulil  probably  indicate  it  as  the  prima  tierra  vista.  On  these  and  tlie  vari(jus  other  [Hjr- 
[jlexing  questions  that  surround  the  whole  subject  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  followin  •  most  recent  writings  : — 

"  The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots,"  with  a  critical  essay  in  tlw  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  (iii.  1-58),  by  Cliarles 
Deane,  LL.P.,  an  authority  on  American  history  and  arclncclogy.  All  tho  important  works  on  the  subject  are  here 
cited  with  critical  acumen.  Dr.  Deane  believes  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  tho 
map,  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  accepting  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Breton  as  Cabot's  landfall. 

"Jean  Cabot,"  in  Le  Canada  Franc;ais  for  October,  18SS,  (University  of  Laval,  tiuebec)  by  the  Abbe  J.  D. 
Beaudoin,  one  of  those  learned  men  like  Ferland,  Casgrain,  Ilamel,  and  Cuoq,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Canada  can  claim  among  its  teachers.  He  goes  over  the  ground  travelled  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  and 
combats  the  arguments  of  Biddle,  and  other  supporters  of  the  r^abrailor  theory.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  tho  Sebastian  Cabot  map,  and  that  "  there  is  no  reason  not  to  accept  tho 
northern  part  of  Ca|)e  Breton  as  tierra  primfira  vista."  But  one  cannot  agree  with  the  Abbi;  when  he  goes  so  far 
a.s  to  construe  the  legend  resiKjcting  Cape  Breton  on  a  I'orldlano  map  of  1 5L'0  or  1514 — Terra  que  foj  dcscnberta  i)or 
Bertomes— as  referring  to  the  English  (Breton)  discovery  midi^r  Cab  t,  and  not  to  the  generally  recognized  claim 
of  the  French  Bretons  to  have  given  their  name  first  to  tho  islan<l  and  the  adjacent  country.  As  to  the  white 
hesLTS  seen  by  tho  voyagers  he  believes,  with  reason,  tlu^y  might  have  existed  in  1407  in  northern  Cajie  Breton. 

Harrisse  (Cubots,  05,  85)  favours  Cape  I'ercc  (old  name  of  north  head  of  Cow  Bay),  but  he  himself  effectively 
disposes  of  this  theory  by  stating  it  is  12'J  miles  distant  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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"  The  Landfall  of  Cabot,"  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  (Jeographioal  Society  of  Quebec  '  for  1888,  (publislied  for 
1S8G-87-S8-89  in  one  volume  in  1880),  by  James  R.  Ilowley,  F.  G.  S.,  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  written  mainly  to 
refute  the  theory  raised  by  Professor  Eben  Horsford  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Geographical  Society  (Bulletin 
No.  2,  for  ISS."),  X.  Y.),  that  the  site  of  the  landfall  was  Salem  Nock,  in  42  ,  ;!2n.  hit.,  and  that  the  town  of  Noruni- 
begue  wa.s  on  the  (,'harles  River.  This  theory,  in  his  opinion^  shows  how  the  imaginative  faculty  can  be  stretched 
on  questions  on  which  the  ev..  nee  is  doubtful,  and  there  is  room  for  much  disputation.  Mr.  flowley  gives  his 
view  in  favour  of  Labrador,  b  it  he  admits  that  the  presence  of  the  words  "  prima  tierra  vista  "  on  the  const  of  ( 'af)e 
Breton  "  is  a  ditiicult  question  to  disjiose  of,"  and  all  he  can  conclude  at  last  after  the  usual  a.ssumptions  and  at- 
tempted applications  of  old  and  never  reliable  maps  to  the  subject  of  controversy  is  that,  though  he  does  "  not  pre- 
tend to  have  established  the  fact,  that  Cabot's  actual  landfall  in  1497  could  be  no  other  land  than  some  part  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  yet  the  foregoing  evidence  tend.s  greatly  towards  that  conclusion."  Most  students  (see  aupnt,  .Vpp.  I.) 
agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  "  at  ail  events  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  grounds  upon  which  that  suppo- 
sition is  placed,  are  certainly  of  a  more  promising  character  than  those  which  Mr.  Horsford  brings  forward  to 
establish  his  theory  for  Salem  Neck  and  Cape  Ann.'' 

"Cabot's  Landfall,"  in  the  'Magazine  of  American  History'  for  October,  1S',)1,  by  the  Very  Reverend  M.  F. 
Howley,  DD.,  a  Ruman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Newfoundland.  Here  a  scholarly  dignitary  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
Bonavista  or  Cai)e  St.  John,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Newf<)undlan<l,  as  the  site  of  the  famous  iliscovery  of  1407,  "in 
whose  favour,''  in  his  opinion,  "  there  still  remains  a  strong  presumption,"  despite  the  strength  of  tlm  evidence  for 
Labrador.  It  is  impossible,  ot  course,  to  follow  the  writer  in  his  disiiuisition,  which,  as  usual,  shows  all  the  anxiety 
to  make  old  authors  and  maps — not  a  diliicult  task  when  we  consider  their  vagueness — harmonize  with  his  assump- 
tions. He,  like  all  otliers,  cannot  surmount  the  ditliculty  of  the  worJs  "prima  tierra  vista  "on  the  delinoatiim  of 
Cai^e  Breton,  and  is  consequently  ob^ged  to  fall  back  on  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difliculty,  l)y 
supposing  that  some  person,  not  knowin'.;  mueh  about  S|)anish,  inserted  the  words  on  the  map.  But  the  fact  that 
the  words  "prima  tierra  vista"  on  the  north  of  Cat*  Breton,  corresponds  refbalim  <t  litimiim  with  the  inscriijtion 
on  the  sides, — an  inscription,  as  much  a  part  of  the  map  as  the  delineation  itself  of  the  coasts  and  their  names — 
shows  that  they  were  written  on  the  same  authority,  if  not  by  tlio  same  person,  obviously  Sebastian  Cabot  who 
alone  could  know  the  facts.  Dr.  Howley  is  not  always  remarkably  accurate  in  his  statements,  in  discussing  a  sub- 
ject on  which  one  should  attempt  to  follow  the  exact  wording  of  the  authorities,  or  evidence,  on  which  the  whole 
argument  is  necessaril\  based.  For  instance,  he  says  (hat  "Cabot  is  supposed  tc  ''".ve  sighted  laml  at  Cape 
North,  <n)il  at  llii:  niiinc  liiiii ,  [the  italics  are  mine]  or  shortly  after,  to  have  seen  this  island  off  the  coast,  insula  qu;c 
ex  adverso  c*t,  an  island  jii-H  aloiignde,  en  face  on  tout  4  cote.''  These  are  the  observations  he  makes  before  going  on 
to  advance  his  opinion  that  Cabot  could  not  have  sighted  I'.  E.  Island  or  St.  John  on  the  same  day  he  made  Capo 
North.  But,  in  the  first  place,  "ex  adverso,"  pro|)erly  translated  (See  any  good  Latin-lMiglish  dictionary,  like 
'Andrews),'  is  "over  against, '  and  not  alongside.  In  '  Hakluyt's  not  very  aicurate  translation  of  Adams's  extract, 
it  is  given,  not  alongsicie,  but  "  that  island  which  lieth  out  before  the  land."  More  than  that.  Dr.  Howley  could  not 
have  consulted  either  Adams's  extract  or  the  inscriptions  on  the  mappo  monde,  when  he  writes  of  the  island  being 
discovered  "  at  the  same  time.''  Adams's  extract  gives  the  discovery  of  prima  tierra  vista  at  live  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  of  the  island  on  the  same  day  and  not  at  the  same  time  or  hour.  The  Latin  inscription  on  the 
mapiK?  moiidoof  1544,  is  "bora  5,  sub.  diluculo,"  ("Nar.  and  Crit,  Hist,  of  Am.,''  iii.  L'l,».)  which  agrees  with  Adams. 

The  Spanish  inscription  refers  to  the  first  land  being  seen  in  the  morning  simply,  without  giving  the  hour— a 
discrepancy  which  a  mere  fabricator  of  the  map  and  its  inscriptions  would  bo  anxious  to  avoid,  if  he  desired  to 
deceive  the  world.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  discovery  was  early  in  the  morning,  at  a  time  of  tiie  year, 
when  the  daylight  is  longest— over  1.5  hours  in  that  latitude,— and  it  was  therefore  (piite  iKissible  for  Cabot,  with  a 
strong  favouring  breeze,  to  have  sighted  P.  E.  Island  belbre  darkness  set  in  on  the  same  day  he  discovered  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  liretoii.  Indeed,  the  inscription  is  clearly  very  general  in  its  scojie,  and  was  written  many 
years  after  the  discovery,  but  snch  as  it  is,  it  sulliciently  exiilains  the  respective  positions  of  prima  tierra  vista,  and 
of  the  island  which  the  navigators  next  saw  on  the  same  day.  One  is  inclined  to  doubt  Dr.  Ilowley's  care  in  con- 
sulting authorities,  when  he  tells  us  in  another  place  that  Cartier  discovered  and  named  St.  Paul's  island,  "le  Cap 
de  Saint  Paul."  The  relation  of  the  second  voyage  to  which  \  refer  fully  below,  (See  jn/ro,  App.  VH.I  floes  not  sjieak 
of  an  island  at  all,  but  only  of  some  cape  clearly  to  the  south  of  (ape  North  or  Capo  St.  Lvwrence.  It  is  such 
mere  generalizations,  and  careless  references  to  the  authorities  that  mar  an  otherwise  scholarly  article,  and  leads 
us  to  ask,  whether  in  his  zeal  to  make  his  point  he  does  not  at  times  inadvertently  mislead  his  readers. 

In  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  (iii.  '_';'. ;  iv.  84)  there  are  copies  of  a  part  of  the  Sebastian  Cabot  mapi)e 
monde.  A  still  clearer  copy  for  consultation  on  the  (juestions  at  issue,  is  "i  n  in  the  "  Discovery  of  North  America  " 
(p.  358)  by  Dr.  Kohl,  who  endeavored  to  show  how  utterly  impossible  .,  is,  that  it  was  either  drawn  by  Sebastian 
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Cabot,  or  executed  under  bis  direction  or  suiKTiutendence,  (pp.  385-377)  but  even  tliis  learned  man  concludes  by 
saviug  that  be  does  "not  pretend  to  speak  decisively  on  the  subject" — tbat  the  landfall  was  not  Cape  LSroton. 
The  weight  of  bis  argument  gcws  to  show  that  the  year  of  discovery  must  have  been  14'J7.  and  not  14'.(4,  as  urged  by 
M.  d'Avezac  in  the  Ap[)endix  to  the  same  work  (pp.  502-r)l-l)  in  support  of  the  claim  for  the  latter  year,  whicb  be 
had  elaborately  pressed  for  many  years  (Se«  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Gcograiihie  "  of  Paris,  Oct.  1S57,  Note  K,  pp. 
2(10-278).  It  now  iii)p8ars  to  be  tiie  opinion  of  scliolars  generally,  that  the  two  voyages  were  in  U97  and  1498.  The 
French  treographer,  M.  .loniard,  who  procured  the  majipe  nionde  lor  the  imperial  library  at  Paris,  on  its  discovery 
in  German/,  has  given  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his  elaborate  work,"Les  Monumcnt.s  de  la  Gt'ographie,"  (Paris,  1851-5<i) 
but  it  doe-s  not  contain  the  inscriptions.  Other  sketches  are  given  in  Bryant  and  Gay's  "  United  States  "  (i.  I'J:'.); 
Judge  Daly's  "  Early  History  of  Cartography  "  ( New  York,  IST't) ;  .Julian  de  la  tiraviire's  '•  Les  Marins  du  (^ninziemo 
et  du  Sixieme  Siecle  "  (Paris,  1870),  and  an  essay  on  the  .-ubject,  also  published  in  the  "  Reviie  des  donx  Mondes  " 
for  1876.  In  J)r.  .Justin  Winsor's  "  Christopher  Columbus,"  (Boston,  1801 )  there  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  map,  (p.  G26). 
See  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  (iii.  21,  -ii.)  for  other  references  to  copies  of  the  map  of  which  I  give  a  sketch  in 
the  text  of  this  work.    One  of  tlio  best  copies  (coloured)  is  in  Harrisse's  Cabots. 

In  an  article  by  G.  Dexter,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Hist-  Soc  ,  in  the  "Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston,''  (i.  30, 7i.) 
on  "  Early  European  Voyages  in  Mass.  Bay,"  bo  says  "the  best  evidence  jwints  to  Cape  Breton,"  and  cites  in  this 
connection  .1.  C.  Brovoort's  'Hist.  Mag.,'  March,  ISdS;  F.  Kidder,  'N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,'  Oct.,  1S7S;  11. 
Stevens,  "  Sebastian  Cabot— .lohn  Cabot,  =  O,"  and  Jlr.  Deane's  paixjr  on  Cabot's  "  Mai>pe  Monde  "  in  the  '  Proc.  of 
the  Am.  Antiij.  Soc.,'  for  April,  1807,  "  where  the  earliest  suggestion  of  Cape  Breton  idrawn  from  the  map)  is  made." 

Mr.  (joldsmid  of  Edinburgh,  (See  infra,  A\>p.  YIII  3,)  in  his  addition  of  "  Hakluyt,"  refers  to  a  fa(  simileof  a  part 
of  the  map,  (facing  page  23,  vol  xii)  and  adds :  "  As  will  be  seen  the  words  '  Prima  Tierra  Vista '  are  opiwsite  a  Cai)e 
about  the  4.sth.  parallel,  which  would  bo  Cape  Breton.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  In'  Raimondo  de 
Soncino,  his  minister  iu  London,  and  dated  the  18th  Dec.  1497,  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  Cabot's 
voyage.  Archives  of  Milan.  Annnario  scientilico,  Milan,  1800,  p.  70u."  This  letter,  which  is  cited  in  full  by  Dr- 
Deane,  in  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  liist  of  Anj.,"  (iii.  54-.').j)  "throws  no  light  on  the  landfall,"  though  it  is  sufticient  "to 
show  [the  words  quoted  are  Dr.  Deane's]  that  North  America  was  discovered  by  ,Iohn  Cabot,  and  that  the  discovery 
was  made  in  1497."  None  of  the  copies  of  the  Goldsmid  ed.  of  ''  Hakliiyf  1  have  seen  contain  the  map  referred 
to  above. 

III.  TnE  Poiarci  KSE  Vov.vciiS. 

The  critical  essay  on  soirees  of  information,  at  end  of  the  essay  on  "Cortereal,  Verrazzano,  Gomez,  and 
Thevet"  by  George  Dexter,  in  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  (iv.  1-32)  gives  the  authorities  on  the  Cortereal 
voyagiis,  but  since  that  work  was  printed  the  Reverend  (ieorge  Patterson.  DD.,  F.  11.  S.  ( '.,  has  nriiten  an  exhaustive 
monograph  on  "  The  Portuguese  on  the  northeast  <'oast  of  ,\nierica,  and  the  lirst  European  attempt  at  colonization 
there.  A  lost  chaijter  in  American  History"  ('Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,'  viii.  see.:.',  art. 4;  also  'Mag.  of  Am. 
Hist'  April,  1S',)1).  It  is  illustrated  by  various  maps,  to  sujijiort  his  claim  that  the  Portuguese  explored  not  only 
the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  but  the  shores  of  Cajio  Iheton,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  lands. 
Among  other  facts  he  refers  (p.  l.")0)  to  the  Portuguese  origin  of  the  name,  P>aya  Fimda,  or  Deep  Bay,  which  tlie 
French  attempted  to  change  to  Bale  Francaise.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  Portuguese  colony  at  St.  Peter's, 
CajKB  Breton,  and  not  at  Inganiche  as  stated  by  Chami)lain ;  (see  infni,  App.  VIII.  4)  but  be  adduces  no  evidence  to 
make  converts  to  this  theory,  however  plausible.  <  )ne  can,  however,  fully  agree  with  his  general  conclusion  (p.  171 ) 
that  "  this  peoi)lo  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  exploration  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  fur  a  long  time  had 
a  commanding  inlluenco  along  its  shores.  Portuguese  influence  in  this  ijuarter  has  passed  away  as  an  exhalation 
of  the  right  and  a  few  names  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  their  former  presence."  Dr.  Patterson  has  long  been 
known  for  the  ability  and  research  be  brings  to  arch;r>ological  and  historical  work,  and  is  among  the  Canadian 
pionders  of  this  class  of  study.  He  is  a  re.sident  of  Pictou  Co-,  N.  S.,  of  which  district  ho  has  written  a  history 
(Montreal,  1877,  8vo.  pp.  471).  See  De  Souza,  "Tratado  das  Ilhas  Novas,"  (1877)  p.  5.  See  also  Mr.  R.  G. 
Halibiirton's  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  '  Popuuir  Science  Monthly  '  for  May,  188."i,  pp.  40-.")0.  He  also  refers, 
in  the  same  article  (pp.  50-51)  to  a  probable  Spanish  settlement  at  Sydney. 

IV.   NORIMUBGA. 

On  the  subject  of  the  indefinite  region  known  as  Nornmbega,  the  reader  may  consult  Rev.  Dr.  DeCosta's 
article  and  critical  notes  in  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.,  c.  (>,  pp.  168-218:  also,  DeKohl,  "  1  »i8COVory  of  N. 
A.,"  35,  205,  230,  231,  23.>,  2.S3,  304,  353,  420,  489.  Dr.  DeCosta's  learned  pajwr  gives  much  information,  and  many 
autiiorities  bearing  on  this  iuteredting  subject  of  arducological  research. 
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Ariinbega,  or  Norumbega,  or  Nornrabegne,  or  Terra  de  Norembega,  or  Norembeque  or  Norumbec  is  a  name 
known  only  in  the  dinvn  of  geographical  ki.  )\vle(]ge  in  Ainorica-  In  the  map  of  Hieronimus  de  Verazzano  (1529) 
tiie  district  of  .'.ranbega  is  a  definite  and  "apparently  unimportant  locality."  The  great  French  captain  whom 
Ramusio  cites  (See  infra,  App.  \'I.)  refers  as  early  as  15:10  to  tiie  Indian  name  ^"onimbcga  as  including  La  Terre 
Fran^aise  or  the  French  country  discovered  by  Vera/zano,  and  the  present  State  of  Maine,  and  extending  in  Its 
entirety  over  a  vast  region  from  Cape  Breton  to  Florida.  In  later  times  it  was  coniined  to  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Penobscot,  and  some  imaginative  intellects  eventually  built  a  fine  city  of  crystal  and  silver  on  the  banks  of 
that  noble  river.  Aramhoc  or  Arembec — another  form  probably  of  the  same  name — appears  to  have  loen  coniined 
to  Nova  Scotia.  John  Rut  in  1527  is  said  to  liave  sailed  towards  Cape  Breton  and  the  coasts  of  Arembec.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  in  the  indefinite  geography  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  northeastern  limit  of  Norumbega  or 
Norambegiio  was  Capo  Breton.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  perplexed  all  the  geographical  antiquarians  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  its  study.  It  is  believed  to  lie  Indian,  but  others  contend  even  for  a  Scandinavian 
origin— a  relic  of  the  Northern  voyagers.  (See  nvpra  .sec.  IX)  It  is  most  likely  a  survival  of  an  old  word  in  use  among 
tlie  tribes  of  the  .\lgonquin  family  that  inhabit  Maine  and  the  Maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  The  Micmacsof  Cajie 
Breton  and  .Vlxinakis  of  .Maine  show  in  their  respective  languages  some  evidences  of  their  common  origin.  Beda- 
badee  which  was  the  Indian  name  given  to  a  locality  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Penob-cot  and  to  the  Camden 
Hills  in  Maine  (See  "  Cliamplain,"  ii.  180-181)  is  obviously  akin  to  Bedec  on  the  Bras  d'Or.  The  Abbe  Maurault  in 
liis  "  History  of  the  Alienakis  "  (Sorel,  Prov.  of  Quebec,  18(J6)  enumerates  the  .seven  triljes  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  New  Brunswick  that  composed  tlie  Abenakis,  hut  leaves  out  the  Micmacs  on  the  ground  that  their  language 
was  diflerent.  But  sucli  words  as  Masquacook  (.Maskgateku),  meaning  a  river  with  plenty  of  bark,  has  the  Micinac 
affix — Maskive,  the  general  name  for  bark.  The  Micmac  adjective,  Sakskae,  flat,  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the  Abenaqui 
word,  Skkadagk,  (the  Sagadahock),  the  place  where  the  ground  is  flat  and  continuous.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
Noramiiec,  Lorambec  (in  Caiw  Breton)  and  Arambec  are  memorials  of  an  .\lgonquin  word  which  was  in  conmion 
nso  among  the  several  tribes  of  the  Algoncpiin  fam'.y  of  Indians  in  northeastern  America  as  Uie  name  of  the 
region  extending  from  Cajie  Breton  to  beyond  the  Kennebec  river. 

V.  Baccaivos  on  ■]  rrr:  <)ii>  lM\r.s. 

The  ancient  name  of  P>accalaos,  like  that  of  Terre  iles  lirctous,  soomed  likely  for  many  years  of  the  early 
history  of  this  continent  to  fix  itself  permanently  to  a  consideralde  section  of  eastern  America.  In  the  Ru\'sch 
map  (l')ON),  it  appears  for  the  first  time  as  an  eastern  projoctiiui  of  the  old  continent  of  Asia,  as  a  cajjc  or  island 
called  ISaccalaurus.  In  Keinel's  map  (1504  or  1505),  it  is  applied  to  an  island  Y  dos  Bocalhos.  In  the  Portuguese 
Portalano  map  (1514-1520)  Bacalnaos  is  given  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Kohl  ("  Dis.  of  N.  A.,"  179) 
considers  it  comprises  Newfoundland,  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  Ribero's  map  (1529)  Ta  de  Baccallaos 
is  the  designation  of  an  irregular  peninsula  in  eastern  Amerii'a.  In  Orontins  Fine's  glolie  (1531)  Baccalar 
is  aj)plied  to  the  iieninsula  of  Acadia.  In  Lazaro  Luiz's  map  (1531)  Bacalhaos  is  an  islet  off  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  same  occurs  in  Ilierony  mns  Verazzano  (152'.i)  where  it  appears  as  Backaliaio — another  illus- 
tration of  its  variable  orthography.  In  Carta  Marina  (154S)  it  is  given  to  the  eastern  part  of  British  America  gouth 
of  Labrador.  In  Mercator's  map  (15:',.s)  iUiccalearuni  regio  is  clearly  <'anada.  In  I>e  Laet's  map,  it  is  the  name  of 
a  small  island  off  eastern  Newfoundland.  On  Ulpius's  globe  (1542)  I'.accalearum  regio  is  (be  <lesignation  ofCanada. 
In  the  Frere  map  (154t))  dos  liaquaelthaos  is  an  island  off  Newfoundland.  In  Gastaldi's  map  (151S)  Tierra  del 
Baccalaos  is  an  indefinite  region  north  of  Norumbega  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  west  of  Labrador, — obviously  old  Canada. 
Tlie  name  of  Los  Baccalaos  appears  prominenflv  in  the  Ilistoria  General  de  las  Indias  (1552)  by  Gomara,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  'vriters  of  Spain.  In  the  Rimu-io  (iastaldi  maji  (1550)  it  is  applied  to  the  southern  part  of 
Newfoundland.  In  Mercator's  map  (15(1!))  it  is  given  to  the  latter  ksland.  In  .Martines's  (1578)  it  becomes  a  region 
south  of  Labrador,  and  obviou.sly  the  later  Acadia.  In  Wytlleit's  (15'.i7)  it  represenis  Newfoundland  and  I,abrador. 
In  Jndois's  (1593)  it  is  Newfoundland  and  it  is  the samo  in  lirtadus  (Uioo).  In  .Vbout's  (liilO)  Newfoundland  is 
Terre  neuve,  and  liaccalaos  is  given  to  a  i)ortion  of  eastern  .\merica,  west  of  Ai'cadie,uow  designated  by  its  Indian 
name.  In  L'Kscarhot's  map  (^l(i(i9)  Cai*  Breton  becomes  liaccalaos.  From  that  time  it  disappears  from  the  maps 
of  the  mainland  of  eastern  .\merica,  and  is  confined  to  the  small  islet  off  the  Bay  of  Conception  on  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  to  a  point.  Ca|w  Buccaro,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  lastiuention  wo  find  of 
this  ancient  historic  name  in  ollicial  doiiunents  is  in  the  grant  made  in  l('i21  to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  here  it  still  clings  to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Tiicso  references  to  the  old  cartography  of  eastern 
America  show,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  name  was  of  early  aiipli<'ation  to  this  continent.  Its  origin  is  still  a  matter 
of  controversy,  hut  the  weigiit  of  evidence  appears  decidedly  on  the  siile  of  the  Basipie  theory.  l>oubt  is  thrown, 
however,  on  the  statement  of  Petor  Martyr  ("  I'eOrlw  Novo  "  dee.  iii.,  eh.  fit  that  .lohii  <  nbot  inlr<Mlucod  the  name, 
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which  he  found  in  use  among  the  natives  for  "  codfish."  (See  Kohl"  Doc.  Hist,  of  Maine,"  188-189-481).  Be  that  as 
it  may  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Basques  and  Bretons  ventured  into  American  waters  during  times  of 
whicli  we  have  no  record,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Baccalaos  is  a  word  long  used  for  cwUish  among  the  people  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  that  it  lingers  still  in  the  Spanish  language,  prohahly  an  inheritance  from  the  Basques.  L'ISscarbot 
is  of  opinion  "  il  est  de  I'imposition  de  nos  Bascpies  losquels  appellent  u.  e  moriie,  Bacaillos,"  (i.  2:57).  He  adds 
that  the  pri)[ier  name  of  the  codhsh  in  the  Indian  tongue  i.s  "  apege," — which  is  obviously  the  present  Micinac  word, 
"jietroo"  (See  Hand's  "  Micniac  Diet").  Kohl  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  German  origin  of  the  term — the  root  of 
the  word  being,  atxording  to  him,  the  Germanic  "  bolch"  meaning  tish.  In  his  opinion  the  Portuguese  fishermen 
originated  the  term  tiera  de  Baoalhas,  the  stock-fish  country,  which  eventually  assumed  the  Spanish  form  Baccal- 
laos  "  Doc.  Hist,  of  JIaine,  188,  189  and  n.  But  see  Ilarrisse's  Cabots,  75.  The  "  Xar.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am."' 
(vol.  iii,  especially  p.  12,  note  2)  gives  references  to  the  various  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  after 
studying  the  opinions  and  considering  all  the  testimony  adduced  on  all  sides,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
the  Basques  can  claim  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  discoverers  of  eastern  America. 

VI.  C'.\RTOGE.\rnY  OF  Cai'e  Bretox,    1527-1G.32. 

OviO'lo  ("Historia  de  las  Indias,  ii.  148i  who  gives  a  description  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America  in  1537  shows 
no  knowledge  of  the  gulf  but  he  refers  to  the  four  coasts  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  tlie  Maiollo  map  (1527)  the 
ca})e  (c.  de  berton)  is  laid  down  (juite  distinctly.  In  Eibero's  (1529)  the  terra  de  Breto  is  tb.c  mainland. 
In  Rotz's  map  (1542)  Cabo  Bretos  is  a  large  island  with  a  long  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  main  land. 
On  the  L'lpius  globe  Cavo  de  brottoni  is  defined.  In  the  alleged  Sebastian  Cabot  mappe  monde  (1544)  J.  Cabot's 
landfall  is  given  as  the  eastern  cape  of  the  mainland,  but  there  is  an  island  to  the  south  named  del  berto.  In 
Allefonsce's  sketches  (1544-5)  the  island  is  well  delineated.  In  Henri  II  map  (154())  Terre  des  Bretons  is  given  to 
the  country  afterwards  known  as  Acadio  and  cap  aux  Bretons  is  rei)resented  by  a  small  island  ofl'the  coast.  In 
the  Freire  map  (154(i)  C.  Bretain  is  the  southerly  cajie  of  the  mainland,  and  the  same  happens  in  the  Nic.  Vallard's 
(of  Diopjie)  the  exact  date  of  which  is  uncertain.  In  the  Gastaldi  map  (probably  1550)  Cape  Breton  is  an  island 
off  the  mainland  of  the  Tierra  de  los  broton.  In  Jomard's  (attributed  to  between  1550  and  15C0)  C.  Breton  is  a 
southerly  point  of  a  small  narrow  island  oil"  the  eastern  mainland  In  the  Baptista  A«:ncse  raaii  (1554) 
terra  de  los  bertoms  is  on  the  mainland  south  of  Terra  de  Bacalaos.  In  Bellero's  map  (1554)  C.  Breton  is  a  cai»  of 
the  mainland.  In  Munster's  (1540)  C.  Britonum  is  a  cape  of  the  continent  and  Cortereal  is  given  to  an  island, 
probably  the  present  Cajie  Breton.  In  Homen's,  the  Portuguese  map-maker,  (1558)  C.  dos  bertoens  is  obviously 
Cajje  Breton,  but  no  island  is  delineated.  In  Ruscelli's  C.  Breton  is  delineated  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Tien  a  de 
los  Breton.  In  Zaltieri's  (1550)  Cape  Breton  is  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  terra  de  baccalaos,  clearly  the  present 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  In  Nicholas  des  Liens's  (1550)  cap  aux  Bretons  is  given  to  a  long  irregular  penin- 
sula to  the  south  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Nouvelie  France  which  appears  to  include  the 
present  Eastern  States.  In  !Mercator's  (1509)  Cap  de  Breton  is  an  island  off  the  mainland  of  Noroml)ega  or  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Ortelius's  (1570,  Cape  Breton  is  not  named,  but  the  map  is  evidently  a  reproduction  of  the  former,  and 
the  island  appears  off  Noruml)ega.  In  Porcacehi's  (1572)  the  delineations  are  even  less  correct,  and  Cape  Berton  is 
an  insignificant  island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Terra  del  Laborador.  Larcadia  and  Canada  are  both  mentioned. 
In  Juihiis's  (159o)  C.  debrito  is  a  mere  spot  off  the  mainland  the  configuration  of  whicii  shows  an  enlarged 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  coasts.  In  De  Bry's  (,159())  C.  de  Bertam  is  an  island,  fairly  delineated  for  tho.se 
days,  oir  Nova  Francia  and  Norombega.  In  Wyfliet's  (1597)  ''  Nova  l-'rancia  et  Canada,"  there  is  a  large  island  off 
the  eastern  coast,  an  excellent  if  rude  delineation  of  the  present  (  ape  Breton  but  the  cape  is  not  accurately  placed 
as  it  is  given  to  the  mainland.  In  Quadus's  (1000)  C.  de  Breton  is  a  small  island  off  Norombega.  From  that  date 
there  is  a  new  interest  taken  in  the  exiiioration  of  eastern  America,  and  the  maps  of  Champlain  commence  a 
new  era  in  the  carto>:raphy  of  Cajw  lireton.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  ancient  geography  of  the  Gulf  of 
St,  Lawrence  will  find  illustrations  of  the  maps,  cited  al)ove,  and  a  great  deal  of  critical  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
in  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist.,"  vol.  iv.  Excellent  representations  of  many  of  the  old  maps  are  also  given  in  Dr. 
Kohl's  Documentary  History  of  Maine.  Mr.  Ganong,  in  the  paper  mentioned  on  the  following  page,  reproduces 
a  number  of  these  maps,  and  gives  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  subject  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  nearly  the  adventurous  Bretons  succeeded  in  establishing  their  name  on  a  considerable  prtion  of 
Eastern  America,  including  the  present  island. 

The  advocates  of  the  Basijue  claim  (o  the  prior  discovery  and  the  naming  of  Cajie  Breton  may  urge  in  their  favour 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  its  cape  is  that  of  a  headland  in  tl'.e  bay  of  Bi.scay,  in  a  district  originally  inhabited  by  a 
Basque  poi)ulation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  tlie  Breton  claim,  there  are  tiie  numerous  maps,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  which  seem  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  cajie  was  really  named  the  Breton  cape  or  the 
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cape  of  tlie  Brotona.  The  Italian  Ramnsio,  in  his  well  known  collection  of  voyages,  (Raccolta,  1556,  iii.  359)  gives  a 
discourse  of  a  gran  capitano  franccse,  generally  known  to  be  Jean  Parraentier  of  I'ieppe,  and  written  in  1539,  in 
wliich  the  Bretons  and  Normans  are  ineutioncd  iis  having  frecjuonted  tiie  nortliern  parts  of  America  thirty-five 
years  before  (probably  in  1504)  and  to  have  named  the  now  famous  cajie  of  the  island  of  C'ap<3  Breton.  The  best 
evidence  is  a<lduced  to  show  that  Jean  Deny  s  of  Honlleur,  and  pil  jt  Gomart  of  Itouen  visited  the  gulf  in  ItiOli  and 
Thomas  Aubert  of  I'ieppe  in  tlie  Penst'e  two  years  later.  Gosscdin  (Documents,  etc.  13)  gives  a  list  of  several 
ve.sst'ls  that  made  voyages  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  in  15')S.  Mr.  De  Costa,  referring  to  these  cumulative 
facts  in  favour  of  the  Breton  claim,  says,  with  obvious  force,  "  how  poor  is  the  ap{)earanco  of  that  scepticism  wiiich 
has  so  long  led  visitors  to  look  askance  at  the  statements  of  Ramnsio  concerning  Aubert  and  the  Pens4e."  See 
"  Nar.  I't  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  iv.  03,  CA  p.  A  number  of  authorities  are  there  cited  in  support  of  the  Breton  claim. 
Consult  also  pp.  3,  n,  of  the  same  volume;  Forster,  "  Northern  Voyages,''  book  iii.  ce.  ii,  iv  ;  Estancelin,  "  Naviga- 
teurs  Isormands,"  (Paris,  1832)  216,240;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Xew  World,'' 170-174,  and  notes 
especially  ;  Justin  Winsor,  "  Culumlms,"  55.5-556.  In  the  Portuguese  Portolano  map,  1514  or  1520,  we  lind  added  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  islan<l  of  Cape  Breton  the  Portuguese  inscription  "terra  que  ftij  descnherta  {wr  bertomes  " 
(land  discovered  by  the  Bretons)  "  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist  of  Am.,"  Iii.  56.  See  also  Kohl,  "  Doc.  Hist  of  Maine,"  201-205, 
179-181.  This  map  i.s  a  .strong  confirmation  of  the  claim  that  Cape  Breton  was  discovered  by  the  Bretons  before 
the  Portuguese  themselves  visited  the  island.    See  Harrisse's  Cabots,  271. 


VII.  Jacquks  C.\riiek  ofk  Cape  Breton. 

Cartier  appears  on  his  return  to  Europe  during  his  second  voyage  (153.5-6)  to  have  been  within  sight  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Cajie  Breton.  One  of  thes^e  capes  was  Cape  Lf)reine — which,  one  account  says,  lie  named — 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  former  he  called  St.  Paules.  Muih  speculation  has  arisen  whether  capo  Loreine 
was  Caiie  St.  Lawrence  or  Caiie  North.  Mr.  (ianong  in  a  carefully  f-tudied  paper  on  the  cartography  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  '(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,'  vii.  sec.  2)  believes  from  the  similarity  of  names,  that  Loreine  was  the 
present  St.  Lawrence,  but  an  the  otiier  hand,  ^Ir.  Poi)e.  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  Jactjues  Cartier  (Ottawa, 
1.S.S9,  pp.  109, 110.)  is  an  advocate  of  the  claim  of  Cape  North.  P.rowii,  on  the  other  hand,  ("  Hist,  of  Cape  Breton," 
p.  30)  states  tiiat  Capo  Loreine  was  Cajje  Ray,  in  Newfoundland,  and  St.  Paul's  cape,  Cape  North,  in  Cape  Breton 
Lsland.  On  ]\Iaiollo's  map  (1527)  there  is  a  rio  de  San  Paulo  near  Cap  do  Bortoni,  and  alsci  a  c.  do  San  Paulo 
delineated.  In  the  Viegas  map  (^1534)  we  see  a  San  Paulo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  gut  of  Can.-^o,  and  Kohl  I'oc. 
Hist,  of  Maine,  349,  350)  is  of  opinion  that  "  S.  Paulo  is  a  name  often  met  with  on  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Breton," 
and  that  "  Cartier  only  adoiiteil  and  (untirmed  the  name  previously  given."  Kohl  also  states,  what  is  evident, 
that  S.  Paulo,  though  appearing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  "written  )iy  the  niai)-inaker  on  the  place 
where  it  stands,  because  there  was  more  room  for  it  than  in  the  place  where  it  belongs."  Commenting  on  these 
majis,  Ganong  points  out  that  Cape  S.  Paulo  in  MaioUo's  map  is  really  in  Newfoundland  and  a  river  St.  Paul  is 
given  to  Caj*  Bretun.  He  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  Cfmclusion  to  which  Kohl  conies  why  St.  Paulo  appears 
on  tlie  mainland,  though  it  is  reasonable  and  likely,  (ianong  also  believes  that  St.  Paul's  Cape  was  the  present 
St.  Paul's  Island.  That  tny  readers  may  see  the  ditliculties  surrounding  the  question  I  give  the  three  following 
versions  of  Cartier's  second  voyage,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  northern  Cajie  Breton. 

I.— I'RtiM  Hauiiyt,  Navigations,  America  (Part  ii),  vol.  mil,  Goi.nsMin's  Edition  (EDiNr.iRcn,  1889)  pp.  142, 143. 

"  Vjmn  Thursday  lieing  the  twenty-sixe  of  the  moneth,  and  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  we  coasted 
oucr  to  a  land  and  shallow  of  lo'.ve  saiides,  wliich  are  about  eight  leagues  Southwest  from  Prions  Island,  aboue 
wiiich  are  large  (iiampaignes,  full  of  trees  and  also  an  enclosed  sea.  whereas  we  could  neither  see,  nor  ixrceiue  any 
gappe  or  way  to  enter  thereinto.  On  Friday  I'ollowing,  being  the  27  of  the  monelli,  becau.se  the  winil  did  change 
on  the  coast,  we  came  to  lUion's  Island  aiiahie,  where  we  staytid  till  tlie  beginninsj  of  Inue,  and  toward  the  South- 
east of  this  Island,  wee  sawe  a  lande,  seeniins;  ito  vs  an  Island,  we  coasted  it  aliout  two  leagues  and  a  halfe  and 
by  the  way  we  had  i  itice  of  three  oilier  high  lands,  lying  toward  the  Sands  :  after  wee  had  knov\en  these  things 
wi(  returned  to  the  Cajie  of  the  sayd  land,  which  doeth  diuide  itselfe  into  two  or  three  very  high  Caix^s  :  the  waters 
there  arc  very  deepe,  and  the  tiotiil  of  the  sea  runneth  so  swift,  that  it  cannot  jjossibly  lie  swifter.  Tiiat  day  wo 
came  to  Cape  I.oreine,  which  is  in  forty-souen  degrees  and  a  halfe  toward  the  South:  on  which  Ca[)e  there  is  a 
low  laud,  and  it  seemeth  lliat  there  is  some  entrance  of  a  riuer,  but  there  is  no  liauen  of  any  worth,  Aboue  these 
lands  we  saw  another  cape  towards  the  south  we  named  it  Saint  Paules  Cape,  it  is  at  47  degrees  and  a  quarter. 

"The  Sunday  follow iiig,  being  the  fourth  of  Iiine,  and  Whilsiiuday,  wee  had  notice  of  the  coast  lying  Fast- 
.sontheast,  distant  from  the  Newfoundland  about  two  and  twenty  leagues:  and  because  liie  wind  was  against  v.s, 
we  went  to  a  Hauen,  whii'h  wee  named  S.  Spiritiis  Porte,  where  we  stayeil  till  Tewsday  that  wede[ia>-ted  tlience, 
sayling  along  that  coast  vntil  we  came  to  Saint-Pelers  Islanils.  Wet*  found  along  the  sayd  <'oast  many  very 
dangerous  Islands  and  shehies,  which  lye  all  in  the   I'.astsoulheast  ami  Westnorthwest,  about  three  and  twenty 
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leagues  into  the  sea. 
Britaine. 


Whilest  we  were  in  the  sayd  Saint-Peters  Islands  we  met  with  many  ships  of  France  and  of 


II. — From  the  copy  puhhshed  by  the  Qnehec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  in  184.3.  It  is  a  reprint  of  one 
of  three  manuscripts,  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris  : 

"Le.Teudi,  vingt-cinquienie  jour  du  dit  mois,  jour 
et  fcste  de  1' Ascension  de  Nostre  Seigneur,  nous  tra- 
versfimes  u  une  terre  et  sillon  de.  basses  araines,  qui 
demcurent  an  Su-Onestde  la  dite  Iuli  ile  Jlriou  environ 
huit  lieues,  parsus  lesquelles  y  a  de  frrossos  terres 
pleines  d'arbres;  et  y  a  une  nier  enclose,  dont  nous 
n'avons  veu  aucune  entree  ni  ouverture  par  ou  entre 
icelle  mer. 

"Et  le  Vendretli,  vingt-sixieme,  jiarceque  le  vent 
changeoit  a  la  coste,  reiournasmes  Ji  la  dite  Ltli'  dc 
Jirion,  oil  fusnies  jus(ju'au  premier  jour  do  .Jnin,  et 
vinme?'  qii^rir  une  terre  haute  ((ui  demeure  au  Su-Est 
de  la  dite  Isle,  qui  nous  apparoissoit  estre  une  Isle,  et 
la  rengeames  environ  deux  lieues  et  demie,  fai.sans  le- 
([uel  chemin,  eumes  connoissance  de  trois  autres  Isles 
qui  demenroient  vers  les  araines;  et  pareillement  les 
(lites  araines  estre  Isle,  et  la  dite  terre  qui  est,  terre 
haulte  et  unie  estre  terre  certaine  se  rabaltant  au  Nor- 
Ouest.  Apres  lesquelles  choses  conneues  retournasmes 
au  Cap  de  la  dite  terre  qui  se  fait  i  deux  ou  trois  <  'aps 
hauts  a  merveille  et  grand  profoud  d'eaii.et  la  niaree 
si  eourante,  qu"il  n'est  possible  de  plus.  Nous  noni- 
masmes  celui  cap  le  Cap  df  Lorrame  qui  est  en  qua- 
raijte-six  degi^s  et  demi.  x\u  Su  duquel  Cap  y  a  une 
basse  terre,  et  semblant  d'entr^'e  de  riviere  :  mais  il 
ii'y  a  liable  (lui  vailie,  jiarsus  lei-quelles  vers  le  Su,  do- 
meure  un  Cap  que  nous  nommasmes  le  Cap  tkmict 
Paul,  qui  est  en  quarante-sept  degres  un  quart. 

"  Le  Dinianche,  troisiCnie  jour  du  dit  mois,  jiiir  et 
feste  de  la  Pentecoste,  eumes  connoissance  de  )a  cote 
d'Est  Su-Est  de  Terre-Neuve,  estant  a  vingt-deux 
lieues  du  dit  Cap.  Et  pour  ce  que  le  vent  estoit  con- 
t.raire,  fusnies  a  un  liable,  que  imus  noinuiasmes  le 
Jlable  ilu  Saint  Eaprit,  jnsques  au  Mardi  (|u'ai>pareil- 
lasmes  du  dit  Hable  et  reconneumes  la  dite  cute  jus- 
ques  aiix  Iskt  dc  Haiiict  PUriu .  Letpiel  chemin  faisans, 
tuurnasmes  le  long  de  la  dite  cote  phisieurs  hiles  et 
hasaes  fort  dangereuses  estant  en  la  route  d'Est  Sa-Est, 
et  Ouest  Nor-Ouest,  i\  deux,  trois  et  quatre  lieue-  a  la 
mer.  Nous  fusmes  aux  diles  hi<s  tSaint  I'krrt,  oil 
tronvasmes  plusieurs  Navires  tant  de  I  ranee  (jue  do 
Breta^ne." 


IIL — From  the  Edition  Originale  rarissime  de 
L")-15,  reprinted  by  Tross  in  1S03,  Paris,  with  a  learned 
preface  and  notes  by  'SI.  d'Aveza(\ 

"  Le  iendi  20,  iour  dudict  moys,  iour  et  feslo  de  I'as- 
c<''tion  nostre  Seigneur,  nous  traversnsmes  a  vne  terre 
et  sablo  de  hasses  araynes,  iiui  deiiieurent  au  Suro- 
naist  de  ladicte  ysle  de  Br\on  environ  huict  lieues. 
Pardessus  lesquelles  y  a  de  grosses  terres  pilaines 
d"arbres  et  y  a  une  mer  enclose  dont  n'auons  veu  au- 
cune entree  ny  ouverture  pour  entrer  en  icelle.  Et  le 
veiidredy,  27,  parce  que  le  vent  cliangeoit  il  la  coste, 
retournasmes  a  ladicte  ysle  de  Bryon,  on  feusmes 
iusques  au  premier  iour  de  luing  et  vinsmes  (luerir 
vne  terre  liaulte  qui  demeure  au  Siest  de  ladicte  ysle, 
qui  nous  apparoissoit  estre  vne  ysle,  et  la  rengeasmes 
environ  deux  lieues  et  demye,  faisant  lequel  chemin 
eusm.'s  congnoissance  de  trois  haultes  ysles  qui  de- 
meuient  vers  les  Araynes.  Apres  lesquelles  clioses 
congneuses  retournasmes  au  caj)  de  ladicte  terre  qui 
se  faiet  &.  deux  ou  trois  caps  haultz  i  merueilles,  et 
grand  parfond  d'eaue  et  la  mar^e  si  eourante,  qn'il 
n'est  possible  de  [>!u9. 

"  Nous  arriuasnies  celluy  iour  au  cap  de  Lorraine, 
qui  est  en  4()  degrez  .]  au  Su,  duquel  cap  y  a  vne  basso 
terre  et  seniblam  d'entr^e  de  riviere:  mais  il  n'y  a 
hable  ijue  vailie.  Parsus  lesquelles  terres  vers  le  Su, 
veismes  vng  aultre  cap  de  terre  que  nous  nommasmes 
le  cap  de  Sainct  I'aul,  ([ui  est  en  47  degrez  :■,. 

"  Le  dinienehe,  4  iour  dudict  moys,  iour  et  feste  de 
la  Pentecouste,  I'eumes  congnoissance  de  la  coste  Dest 
Suest  de  terre  ueufue,  qui  estoit  a  enuiron  vingt-deux 
heues  du  cap,  et  pource  que  le  vent  estoit  contraire, 
feu.smes  a  vng  hable  que  nous  nommasmes  le  hable 
de  sainct  esperit,  iusques  au  mardi  que  appareillasmes 
dudict  liable  et  rengeasmes  ladicte  coste  iusipies  aux 
ysles  Saint  Pierre,  lequel  cheniin  faisant  trouuasmes 
le  li.iiig  de  ladicte  coste  plusieurs  ysles  et  basses  fort 
dangereufes  estans  en  la  routte  J>est,  Suest  et  Ouaist, 
Noronaist  a  vne,  vingt-trois  lieues  i\  la  mer.  Nous 
feusmes  e.sdictes  ysles  .s.^'nct  Pierre,  ou  tromiasiues 
jilusieurs  nauires,  tant  de  ^  ranee  que  de  Bretaigne." 


These  three  versions  of  the  conclusion  of*  artier's  second  voyage  vary  in  minute  details,  which  become  important, 
when  we  endeavour  to  indicate  the  exact  course  taken  by  the  adienturoussailor  of  St  Male.  On  tho  whole,  narrative 
No.  2,  published  by  the  Quebec  Hist.  &  Lit.  Soc,  appears  the  best  for  forming  a  conclusion  on  the  points  at  issue.  At 
least,  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  can  identify  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
gulf  and  island  referred  to  in  the  account.  Brion's  Island  still  bears  the  same  name,  and  the  islands  lying  towards 
the  sands  appear  to  be  the  Magdaleus,  which  'uase  many  sand-ilats  around  them.  Cape  Breton  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Brion  and  the  Magdalens.  The  northern  part  of  Ca{>e  Breton  is  divided  into  several  lofty  heights,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  sugar-loaf  aspect.  Indeed,  approaching  this  gran<l  coast  from  the  northwest,  there  is 
an  appearance  of  three  cape:i,  one  of  which,  however,  disappears  as  we  draw  close  to  the  land.  Tlie  headland 
Cartier  saw,  was,  no  doubt,  the  present  Nortli  Caj>e.  The  watir  is  remarkably  deep,  nud  tlie  currents  powerful  to 
the  north  of  Cajje  P>reton,  especially  when  tho  winds  sweep  up  through  the  <hit  of  Canseau.  The  low  land  Cartier 
saw  to  the  south  of  Ca{>e  Loreino,  was  probably  the  nock  which  connects  Cajie  North  with  the  main.  No  harbours 
of  importance  are  found  on  the  coast,  until  we  get  to  St.  Anne's  noble  bay.  The  voyagers  may  have  mistaken 
the  many  barachois,  or  salt  water  ponds,  that  are  distinguishing  features  of  Asp(}  Bay,  immediately  sout'i  of  the 
northern  promontory,  for  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  cape  towards  the  soutli  of  lioreine,  was  in  ail  likelihood,  one 
on  the  east  coast  of  Caps  Breton.  Versions  2  and  :;,  agree  a.s  to  the  degrees  of  latitude,  but  not  with  those  in 
Ilakluyr.  Tf  we  accept  the  latter  as  approximately  lorrect,  and  make  due  allowances  for  the  relatively  inaccurate 
marine  observations  of  those  days,  we  may  conclude  that  Cajie  St.  I'aules  may  have  been  the  hea<liand  known  as 
Asp^',  or  Egmont, — the  southern  promontory  of  Asp*"'  B.;y.     .\  ffKit  note  to  the  second  version  by  the  editor,  gives 
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this  cai«  as  probable,  lint  the  distance  between  tlie  two  capes  of  Cartier,  would  make  it  a  cajje  further  to  the 
south,  and  it  may  have  been  the  clond-wrap{)e(l  height  of  ('a|)e  Enfunu's  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  Ca|)e 
Breton,  visible  for  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  sea  on  a  clear  day.  All  de()ends  on  the  exact  [wsition  of  ( 'artior's 
vessel  at  the  time  he  sij,'hted  the  second  cai)e,  hut  the  data  before  us  are  too  vaj»ue  to  enable  us  to  s|)eak  jxtsitively. 
The  deiirees  of  latitude  given  in  the  French  vers'ons,  we  cite  above,  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  course  Cartier 
took  on  leaving  the  Magdale.ns.  Discrepancies,  no  doubt,  crept  into  the  various  accounts  of  the  voyages,  and  it  is 
only  by  careful  comparison  of  one  with  tlie  other,  that  we  can  make  the  data  of  the  narrative  of  Cajte  Breton  har- 
monize w  ith  present  geographical  features  of  the  island.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Loreino,  or  I  orraine  was  St.  Lav.rence  Cape  from  the  mere  similarity  of  name.  L'Escarbot's  and  Champlain's 
maps  of  1()09  and  lOlL'  have  very  likely  af^sisted  in  [>erpetuating  an  error.  Botli  these  writers,  in  order  to  give 
Cartier's  names  to  places  in  the  gulf,  actually  place  St.  Paules  on  an  islet  to  the  south  of  Cape  Loran,or  the  present 
(presumably)  Capo  North.  L'Escarbot  also  gives  a  Cape  Loraine  on  the  southwestern  coa-t  of  Newfoundland,  and 
that  is  how  Brown  has  probably  been  mislead.  Neither  L'Lscarlwt  nor  Cham|)lain  ever  visited  northern  CaiHj 
Breton  previous  to  ltil2,  and  their  early  maps  nere  largely  tentative.  In  Champlain's  later  map  of  1032,  however, 
lie  corrects  Ids  mistake  with  a  better  knowledge  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  coasts,  and  places  the  rocky  islet  of  St. 
I'aul  to  the  northeast  of  Cape  North — its  correct  jiosition.  Brown  evidently  had  not  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
several  accounts  of  the  voyage,  or  ho  would  not  have  made  the  mistake  of  su{)posing  tliat  Cartier  first  made  Ca[)e 
Ray,  in  Newfoundland,  (Loraine  in  Brown)  and  then  went  towards  Cape  Breton,  and  named  Cape  St.  Paul's,  (Cape 
North  in  Brown)  when  it  is  ijuite  clear  that  bis  course  was  from  the  Magdalens  to  the  northern  capes  of  the  island, 
anil  thence  to  the  Newfoundland  coast.  Here  Hakhiyt's  version  is  [K-rplexing,  for  it  says  that  Cartier  (see  ^vp^n)  had 
"  notice  of  the  coast  lying  east  southeast  distant  from  the  Newfoundland  about  27  leagues."  But  the  French  versions 
(which  see)  make  the  course  clear  when  we  read  that  after  leaving  the  capes  of  Capt;  Breton  "  we  had  knowledge 
of  the  east  southeast  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  27  leagues  from  the  said  cajw"  (St.  Paules).  In  this  way  by 
reconciling  certain  little  discrepancies  in  the  .several  narratives,  and  making  changes  in  the  punctuation,  wo  can 
make  Cartier's  course  perfectly  intelligilile  from  the  time  he  left  the  '•  islands  towards  the  sands  "  until  he  made 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  found  shelter  in  a  little  harbour  which  he  nanied  St.  F^sprit,  and  is  believed  to  lie 
either  Port  anx  Basijues  or  Lapoile.  It  is  for  tlie.-e  reasons  I  should  read  the  narrative  of  Cartiei's  voyage,  as 
follows ;  but  let  me  say  first,  D'Avezac  in  his  notes  on  the  Mition  originale  (see  next  page)  also  points  out  the 
necessity  of  comparing  the  several  versions,  and  correcting  obvious  omissions,  and  errors  that  have  occurred  in 
the  original  editing  or  copying  : — 

"  Aprcs  les(|uelles  choses  coimues  rctournusmes  au  cap  dc  ladicte  terre,  i|ui  se  faict  a  deux  ou  trois  cajis  haultz 
a  merveilles  et  grand  profiind  d'eaue  et  la  luarce  si  couranttt,  (ju'il  n'  est  possible  de  jilus.  Nous  nommasmes  celui 
cap  le  Cap  do  Lorraine  qui  est  en  !7^,  degre/,  au  su  duquel  cup  y  a  une  basse  terre  et  semblant  entree  dc  riviere; 
mais  il  n'  y  a  liable  (jue  vaille.  Parsi.s  lesipielles  terros  vers  le  su  nous  veismes  une  aultre  cap  que  nous  nommas- 
mes le  cap  do  Sainct  Paul,qni  est  en  471  degrez." 

Tlie  remainder  of  tlie  narrative  is  not  material  here,  as  I  wish  simply  to  make  the  references  to  Cipe  Breton 
clear  and  consistent.  Without  dwelling  further  on  the  subject,  I  shall  only  add,  that  with  the  appearance  of  Cham- 
jilaiii's  second  map,  St.  I'aul's  cape  disap[K'ared  from  the  coast  uf  Cajio  Brc  on  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the 
geography  of  the  island  was  well  known,  and  the  existence  of  two  large  capes  was  well  established,  Loreino 
became  St.  Laurent  and  its  name  was  transferred  to  the  present  Cape  St.  Lawrence,  wliile  Cajie  North  was  named 
anew. 

The  statement  that  apjioars  in  some  early  French  writers  that  Cartier  or  Roberval  erected  a  fort  on  the  island 
of  t  'aiie  Breton,  in  the  year  l"i4()  in  most  cases,  is  obvior..ily  an  error.  I.'Ksrarbot  (Ui09,  ii.  391  j  says  that  Roberval 
and  Cartier  together  erected  a  fort  in  the  island — '"a  mere  obiter  dicta,  and  fiatly  contradicted  by  the  only  account  of 
Roberval's  voyage  extant,  w  ith  which  probably  neither  Champlain  nor  Roberval  was  acquainted."  (Pope,  '•  Jac.jues 
Cartier,"  125-12G).  Fournier  in  his  "  Hydrographie  "  (1667)  and  Charlevoix  (1744,  i.  31)  and  Mr.  de  la  Chesnaye  in  a 
memoir  of  1070  [''  Quebec  Hoc."  i.  24."))  make  the  statement  of  Roberval  alone.  Sir  W.  Alexander  in  his  "Encour- 
agement to  Colonies"  (1624,  p.  15)  says  that  Roberval  lived  "one  winter  at  ("a[»  Breton,"  but,  as  an  authority 
("  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  iv.  5S  ».)  says  with  truth,  "  his  style  is  loose  and  by  Cape  Breton  he  probably  meant 
Canada."  Not  a  single  moilern  historical  writer  attaches  any  importance  to  the  a.ssertion.  Faillon  (i.  4:)-44)  is  of 
opinion  that  L'Escarbot  and  other  writers  clearly  did  not  know  anything  of  Roberval's  ow  n  account  of  his  voyage. 
It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  (ape  Breton  was  clearly  a  mistake  for  Cap  Rouge.  In  1542  .lean  Francois  de 
la  Roche,  Lord  of  Roberval,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  who  was  named  "  the  i«tty  king  of  Vinieu  "  on  account  of  his 
{wpularity  in  his  province,  built  a  fort  (France  Roy)  at  Cap  Rouge  by  virtue  of  his  commission  as  lijutbuant  and 
governor  of  Canada  and  Ilochelaga.  This  fort  "stood  on  that  bold  acclivity  where  Cartier  had  before  entrenched 
himself,  the  St.  Lawrence  in  front,  and,  on  the  right,  the  river  of  Cap  Rouge,"  (Parkman,  "Pioneers,"  205.)  Car- 
tier's  fort  was  erected  by  September  1541  in  the  same  neighbourhood  and  was  known  as  Charlesbourg  royal.    He 
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was  in  Franco  from  titli  July,  loIiO,  until  23rd  Ma\',  1541.  Roberval  erected  liis  fort  in  the  .siinmier  of  1512  and 
remained  on  the  St.  La\vren<e  f)rohal)ly  until  some,  time  in  1543,  tlionjih  Do  Costa  i''  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,  iv- 
5S)  believes  he  left  France  in  Anj:nst,  1541.  It  is  ijiiito  clear,  however,  that  I'.oherval,  like  Cartier,  was  in  France 
in  1540,  the  time  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  tlie  date  of  the  construction  of  the  supposed  fort  in  Cape  JJroton- 

The  narratives  of  the  three  voviijies  of  Jacques  Cartier  are  found  in  the  following  works: 

L'Escarbot,  "  Histoire  de  la  NouvoHe  France"  gives  an  account  of  tho  iirst  voyage  taken,  according  to  tlie  best 
authorities,  from  a  French  translation  of  Ivamusio's  narrative.  It  bore  the  title  :  "Disconrs  du  voyage  fait  par  le 
capitaine  Jacques  Cartier  aux  terras  neuves  de  Canadas,  Norendtergue,  Hochelage,  Labrador,  et  pays  adjacens.  dite 
Nouvelle  Franco,  avec  particulieres  meurs,  huigag'-,  et  ceremonies  des  hahitans  d'icelle"  (Raphael  de  Petit-val, 
li'irario  et  imprimeur  du  Koi,  Kouon,  l.")l'S,  petit  ^vo.,  (i4  [ip.,i  L'Escarbols  reproduction  is  not  carefully  made 
(Harrisse,  2.)  It  gives  Cartier's  commission  of  1.540.  L'Escarbot's  works  have  apiK'.ared  in  numerous  editions  at 
Paris,  in  KMO,  1611,  l(n2, 1017, 1018,  and  the  Tross  ed.  of  ISfiO  in  3  vols. 

Hakluyt  gives  three  accounts  of  the  voyages.  The  first  is  taken  from  an  English  translation  of  Raniusio  by 
John  Florio :  "  A  Short  and  Briefe  Narration  of  the  two  Navigations  and  Discoveries  to  the  Northwe.st  Partes  called 
Newe  France,"  (London,  1580.)  Hakluyt  follows  Ramusio  also  in  the  second  voyage.  The  account  of  the  third 
voyage  is  fragmentary  and  sui)pk'mented  by  a  narrative  of  Roberval  s  voyage. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  (.Quebec,  in  1843,  published  a  small  volume  containing:  "Voyages  de 
I)ecouverte  au  Canada  entre  les  Anuees  1534  et  1542,  par  Jaopies  Cartier,  le  Sieur  de  Roberval,  Jean  Alplionse  de 
Xanctoigne,  etc.  Suivis  de  la  description  de  Quebec  et  de  ses  environs  en  1008,  et  de  divers  extraits  rclativenient 
au  lieu  de  I'lnvernement  de  Jac(jues  Cartier  en  1585-30,  avec  gravures  facsimile."  The  acctunt  of  the  first  voyage 
is  from  tlie  Rouen  translation  of  1598,  iliough  L'Escarbot's  want  of  exactness  is  not  corrected.  (I)'Avezac,  xv.) 
The  account  of  the  second  voyage  is  taken  from  one  of  throe  manuscripts  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  its  date 
Iieing  apjiarently  that  of  the  middle  of  the  lOili  century.  (I  notice  these  manuscripts  in  the  next  paragraph).  The 
account  of  the  tliird  voyage  is  the  fragment  in  Hakluyt. 

The  Paris  pul)lisher,  Tioss,  jirinted  in  1803,  an  account  of  the  second  voyage  under  the  following  title  :  "  Bref 
Recit  et  Succincte  Narration  de  la  navigation  faite  en  mdxwv  ot  md.xxwi  par  le  Capitaine  Jacques  Cartier  aux 
Isles  de  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Saguonay,  et  autres.  R6inipression  liguree  de  I'edition  originaie  larissime  de  mdxlv 
avec  les  variantes  des  manuscripts  de  la  ^'uliothecpie  Imperiale  pr&6dee  d'une  br^ve  et  succincte  introduction 
historique  [lar^L  d'Avczac."  Tiio  only  co  ,v  now  known  to  be  extant  of  the  "  bref  r6cit"  of  1545,  here  reprinted  liy 
Tross,  is  in  the  Grenville  Collection  of  the  ^'  tisli  Museum.  In  the  National  Lil)rary  at  Paris,  however,  there  are 
tliree  copies  in  MSS.  of  this  original  narrative  (Nos.  5580, 5044,  and  5053),  and  it  is  the  third  of  these  tliat  tlie  Quebec 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  reproduced  (pp.  24-00)  in  tho  collection  just  noticed,  after  having  coiiii)ared  it 
with  the  two  others,  and  with  L'Escarbot  and  Ramusio.  ^I  d'Avezac's  historical  introduction  is  excellent.  His 
notes  of  variations  in  the  three  manuscripts  are  of  great  aid  to  the  student. 

Another  narrative  was  publislied  in  1807,  as  an  original  account  of  the  voyage  of  1-534,  tliough  the  date  is 
given  inaccurately  as  1544 — a  circumstance  not  easily  explained  if  it  is  Cartier's  original  account:  "Relation 
originaie  du  voyage,  de  Jacques  Cartier  au  Canada  en  1534:  iJotuuients  inedits  sur  Jacques  Cartjjer  et  le 
Canada  (nouvelle  serie)  publics  jiar  H.  Miilielant  ot  A.  Ramc,  accompagnes  de  deux  portraits  de  Cartier,  et  de 
deux  vues  de  son  nianoir  (Paris,  Tross,  1807). 

For  further  facts  on  the  bildioj^.aph;  of  Cartier's  voyages,  see  Hari's.se  (.""Jotes  sur  la  Nuuvello  France,  no.  5; 
Cabols,  p.  79,  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima,  no.  207),  Sabin,  (Dictionary,  iii.  no.  11,138).  D'Avezac's 
introduction,  (xv-xvii);  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am.,"  (iv.  03(7  .fcy.)  Warburton  (Conquest  of  Canada)  lias  for 
frontispiece  in  tlie  first  volume,  an  engraving  of  the  original  portrait  of  Cartier  at  St.  Malo.  It  is  also  reproduced 
in  Charlevoix,  Historie  de  la  Nouvelle-France.  (Shea's  ed.,  i.  110);  Le  (;ierc(j'.-i  Etab!is.sement  de  la  Foy  (Sheas 
ed.);  Faillon's  Historie  de  la  Colonic  Francaise,  vol  i. ;  Suite's  Historie  des  Canadiens-Franyais,  1008-1880  (Mont- 
real, 1882,  vol.  i).  All  follow  tlie  St.  Malo  cofiy.  Two  other  portraits  are  given  in  the  ed.  of  tlie  first  voyage, 
published  by  Tross  in  1867. 

One  of  the  portraits  and  sketclies  of  the  maiioir  at  Limoilou  given  in  Mirhelarit  and  Rami's  work  are  repro- 
duced in  "  Jacques  Cartier:  His  F'onr  ['.']  Voyages  to  Canada.  An  essay,  with  historical,  explanatory  and  philo- 
logical notes,"  by  H.  B.  Stephens,  B.C.L.  (Montreal,  1891,  sni.  4to.j.  This  is  one  of  four  essays  that  won  the 
medals  offered  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Angers  of  Quebec  for  the  best  paper  on  "  Jacques  Cartier  and  his  Time," — 
the  others  being  by  Joseph  Pope  (whose  monograph  has  been  already  mentioned) ;  by  Dr.  N.  E.  Dionne  of  Que- 
bec;  and  by  Toiion  de  Longrais,  Rennes,  F>ance.  Mr.  Stephens's  work  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  essay,  but  a 
series  of  translations  of  the  voyages,  with  copious  notes,  which  have  .s<)me  value  for  the  uninstnicted  reaJer.  He 
mentions  the  several  editions  of  the  voyages. 
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VJII.     E.xiHAcns  luoM  Nari;ativios  of  Eai;i.v  N'ovAOha  to  Caiu  IIjimoN-. 

(1  I.  Ill  llaUlii\  t's  '  JMscniirsc  i.f  WcsttMii  riaiitiiiv','  wiitU'ii  in  IhSI,  (vol.  viii)  rcfiirencu  i.s  iiiado  Vi  a  visit  |>ai(l 
to  tlio  coast  oi'  ('u)if.  r.ri'ton  to  1583  l.y  liis  IVioiul  t^ti'i>lii'ii  BelliiiL'dr  of  Koiieii,  at  tlie  exjienae  of  the  Carilinal  «le 
Buuiboii.  i;elliiij.'nr  fuuinl  a  town  of  cigiity  houses,  cuvurwl  with  thu  bark  of  trees,  iiikhi  a  river's  side  al)oat  a 
hundrotl  leagues  suutliwest  from  the  aforesai<l  Caim  I*>roton.  He  reported  that  the  ("untry  was  of  the  teiiii>eratiiro 
of  (iafefiiiL'iio  and  I.yiiyann,  and  places  it  in  Xoreiiilieque.  It  is  olivious  that  lie  does  not  know  that  Caix?  I'.reton 
is  an  island,  fur  he  refers  only  to  the  promontory  from  which  it  is  named.  The  river  of  which  he  siieaks  may  he 
St.  Mary's,  in  the  present  County  of  Cinysboro,  Nova  Scotia. 

(2).  Jn  l.")!W  Sylvester  Wyet,  a  master  mariner  of  r.ristol,  visited  the  Ciulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  "Grace"  of 
that  town,  a  vessel  of  thirty-live  tons,  lie  anchored  iiisl  in  St.  (.ie(^rjj;e'8  IJay,  Newfoundland,  w liero  ho  found  the 
wrecks  of  lliscayaii  sliips,  and  then  went  on  to  thy  island  of  Anticosti,  called  Naliscotec  by  the  native  Indians, 
and  Assonipti.Mi  by  (artier.  As  Wyet  was  tho  (irst  navi;_'ati.r  who  describes  Cajio  IJreton  as  an  island,  the  follow- 
ing; extract  froin  his  narrative,  as  jiiven  by  llakluyt  (xiii.  GO)  will  he  read  w  itli  interest. 

"  \Vl|en  we  had  dispatched  our  businesso  in  this  Bay  of  S.  (ieorgo  and  stayed  there  ten  dayes,  wee  de[>arted 
for  the  Norlhorn  point  of  tho  said  J'.ay,  which  is  nine  or  ten  leaitues  broade.  Tlieu  iKsin;;  enf(jrnieil,  that  tho 
whales  which  arn  deadly  woniide'l  in  the  errand  I'.ay,  and  yet  escapo  the  lisher  fur  a  time,  are  woont  vsiiallv  to 
shoot  lhenis(dves  on  shore  on  tlie  Isle  of  .'\.ssiiiiiption,  or  Natiscotec,  whioh  lieth  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  •rroat 
riuer  that  luimetb  vp  to  Ciinada,  wc  sbafiod  our  course  ouer  to  that  Ion;:  Isle  of  Xatiscotec,  and  wee  found  the 
distance  of  tlie  way  to  the  Ksteriiiost  ende  thereof  to  be  about  fourty  foure  leairues;  and  it  standeth  in  the  latittulo 
of -ti».  Here  wee  arriued  about  the  middest  oi'  lunc  at  the  l^ast  end,  ami  rode  in  e.it;hteene  Ihdoine  water,  in  faire 
white  .-and  and  very  <rood  anUera,i:e.  and  lor  iryall  lieaued  a  lyue  ouerboon''-  .ma  liiiiio  '  ..iiderriil  faire  an<l  irreat 
(fxllish;  we  went  also  SLiu  11  of  vs  on  fchoie  and  found  ibeie  exceodinu  .ayre  gn^at  wo(jds  of  lell  lirre  trees,  and 
heard  and  sawe  store  of  land  and  f:e.i  I'oiilcs,  and  sawi;  the  footiiii;  at  diners  beastes  in  the  sand  when  we  were  on 
shore.  Erom  the  Easier  end  we  went  to  the  -Norther  siile  of  the  island  which  we  iierceiued  to  be  but  narrow  in 
respect  of  the  len;.'tli  Iherei'f.  And  alter  wee  had  searched  two  ilayes  aula  ni;.'ht  for  the  Whales  which  were 
Wounded  which  we  hfiiKsd  to  haue  found  there,  ami  missed  of  our  purjMwe,  we  reluriie.1  backe  to  the  Southwarde, 
and  wcro  within  one  league  of  the  Island  cjf  I'enguiii,  which  lyeth  .South  fi-oiii  the  Eastermost  part  <if  Xatiscotec 
Some  twelve  leagues.  Erom  the  Isle  of  i'eiiguin  wee  shaiHid  our  course  f.irCape  de  Key  and  had  sightof  the  Islaiiil 
of  Cape  Briton  :  then  rolurned  wee  by  the  Isles  of  Saint  I'edro,  and  so  lauie  into  the  Bay  of  I'lacentia,  and  arriued 
in  the  Kasleisid(>-  thereof  some  ten  leagues  vji  within  the  Bay  among  llie  lisherineu  of  Saint  lohn  de  buz  and  of 
Sibibiiro  and  of  Biskay,  which  were  to  the  number  of  threescores  and  odde  sayles,  whereof  "itrlit  shipjies  onely 
were  Spaniardes,  of  whom  we  were  very  well  vsed  and  they  wislied  heartily  for  peace  between  them  and  vs." 

(',})  In  15'J7  the  Ho]iowell  of  Eoiidon  and  the  Chancowell  of  the  same  port,  visited  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
present  Dominion  of  Canada  under  the  respective  commands  of  Cbarli-s  heigh,  one  of  the  owners,  and  of  Stejihen 
Van  Herwick,  a  brother  of  the  other  owner.  They  visited  tho  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  then  went  on  to  Cai* 
Breton  of  whidi  they  left  the  following  interesting  account,  given  in  llakluyt  (viii,  liL') : 

"  The  14  of  Imio  we  sent  our  boat  on  shore  in  a  great  bay  viion  the  IsIc  of  Cajic  Briton  for  wafer.  The  25  we 
airiued  on  the  West  side  of  the  Isle  of  Menego,  where  we  left  s<ime  caskeno  shore  in  a  sandy  bay,  but  could  not 
tarry  for  fo;de  whether.  The  2(1  we  cast  anker  in  another  bay  vpon  the  maine  of  Cajie  liritou.  The  27  about 
tcnne  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning  we  met  with  eight  men  of  the  Cliaiu-ewell  our  consort  in  a  shallojHi;  who  told 
vs  that  tlieir  shiji  was  cast  away  v|>on  the  maine  of  Capo  liritou,  wirliin  a  great  bay  eighteene  leagues  within  the 
Ca|Hi,  and  vpoii  a  rocke  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  vpon  the  'S'>  of  this  moneth  about  one  of  the  docko  in  the  after- 
nooue  :  and  that  tlu^y  had  cleered  their  ship  from  the  rocke  :  hut  being  bilged  and  full  of  water,  they  presently 
did  run  her  vj)  into  a  sandy  bay,  where  she  was  no  sooner  come  on  ground,  but  jiresently  after  there  came  abooril 
many  shallops  with  store  of  Frem-li  men,  who  roblied  and  spoiled  all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  jiillaging  the  poore 
men  euen  to  their  very  shirts,  and  vsing  them  in  sauaire  maner:  whereas  they  should  rather  as  (.'hristiaus  haue 
aided  them  in  that  dislresse.  Wliicli  newes  when  we  heard,  we  lilessed  (iod,  wlio  by  his  diuine  pronidence  and 
vnsiieakeable  mercy  had  not  onely  preserueil  all  t!ie  men,  but  brought  us  thither  so  miraculously  to  ayd  and  com- 
fort them.  So  presently  we  jmt  into  the  road  where  the  Chan  ewell  lay:  where  was  also  one  ship  of  Sibibiiro, 
who.se  nun  tliat  hol[)e  to  pillage  the  Chancewell  were  rimue  away  into  the  woods,  liut  the  master  thereof  which 
had  dealt  \ery  lionestly  with  our  men  stayed  in  his  ship,  and  came  aboord  of  vs  whom  wo  vsed  well,  not  taking 
any  thing  from  him  that  was  his,  but  onely  suidi  things  as  we  coulde  tinde  of  our  owne.  And  when  we  had  dis- 
jiatched  our  bnsinesse,  we  gaun  him  one  good  cable,  one  olde  cai'le  and  an  anker,  one  shallop  with  mast,  sailes,  and 
other  furniture,  and  other  things  w  hich  belonged  to  the  shij).  In  recomiKniso  whereof  he  gauo  vs  two  hogsheads 
of  sider,  one  barrel  of  pea.'.e,  and  25  score  offish.  The  2y,  betimes  in  the  morning  «o  departed  from  that  road 
towaril  a  great  Biskaine,  some  7  loaiiues  oil'  of  300  tun  whose  men  dealt  most  doggedly  with  the  Chancowels 
company.  The  same  night  we  ankercd  at  tho  nunitli  of  the  liaihorow,  where  the  Biskaine  was.  The  tJO  betimes 
iin  the  morning  we  put  into  the  harborow  ;  and  ai>proaching  nere  their  stage,  we  saw  it  vncovered,  and  so  sus[iected 
the  ship  to  be  gone  :  whereupon  we  sent  our  pinneswe  on  shore  with  a  dozen  men,  who  when  they  <'ame,  found 
great  store  of  iisli  on  shore,  but  all  tlie  men  wen*  tied  ;  neither  could  they  [leri^eiue  whether  the  ship  should  be  gone 
but  as  they  thought  to  sea.  This  day  about  twelue  of  the  clocke  we  tooke  a  Sauage's  boat  which  our  men  pursued  : 
but  all  the  Sauages  ran  away  into  the  woods,  and  our  mou  brought  their  boat  on  boord.  Tho  same  day  in  the 
afternoone  we  brought  our  ship  to  anker  in  the  harborow:  and  the  same  day  we  tooke  three  hogsheads  and  a 
halfe  of  traine,  and  some  odO  of  gre(Mie  lish.  Also  in  the  euening  three  of  the  Saiiagos,  whose  boat  we  had,  came 
vnto  vs  for  their  boat;  to  whrin  wa  gaue  coats  and  kniues,  and  restored  them  their  boate  again.  The  next  day 
being  the  Orst  of  luly,  the  rest  of  tlie  Sauages  came  vnto  us,  among  whom  was  their  king,  whoso  name  was  Itaroy, 
and  their  queene  to  whom  also  we  gave  coats  and  kniues,  and  other  trilles.    These  Sauages  called  tho  harborow 
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Cilio  rSyilney"].     In  this  pliiii*  am  tlie  i^rcatest  iiitiltitiicli' cif  lolistcrs  that  cimr  wo  heard  of:  for  we  caii^jht  at  one 
hawle  witli  a  lililo  ihavv  niit  ulioiio  1  tO.     'I'iie  ffniith  nl'  liily  in  llie  iiiuriiin;.'  wo  (K<|>aite(l  Iikiu  (.;iho.     And  tho  tilth 
we  I'ast  anlvcr  iti  a  roa.s  malil.'.  '^ohmI  harlHiruw  callivl  New  I'ort  vtuh-r  an  Isl.iiid  s<>nn'.  oi>^ht  Irairur.s  from  Ciho,  and 
within  thrt-e  ioaiiims  from  llio  llntilish  [lort  [  Louislioiir^'l.     At  this  [ilaco  in  imrsninir  cortain  .sliallo|is  of  a  ship  of 
UiHjliel,  oMo.  of  tliem  cainc  almoril,  wliu  ti'l<l  vs  that  thi'   i'.i.skaiiuT  w  hoin  wu  sunglil  was  in   tim  i;ii;ili.^h  i>)il  witii 
two  IJiskaincr.s  MHirti,  and  two  sliips  of  lluchol.      fliereiipon  woo  siMit  one  of  onr   mon  in  the   lioclndlors  shallop  to 
parlo  willi  the  aihuiral  and  tjthors  of  onr  friends  in  tho  Knirlish  p  irt,  rcipiosiiiiir  thmn  ayd  for  the  riM-oiiory  of  onr 
thin:.'s,  which  tho  other  sliipcalKd  the  Santa  Maria  of  S   ViiKvnt  (whereof  was  Master   lohann"s  do  Harte,  and 
Pilot  Adaine  de  Laiiandot*- )  hud  ruhU-d  iVom  the  ("lianc^well.      To  which  they  answered,  that  if  we  would  come  'n 
viito  tin  m  in  [loace,  tliey  wouM  assi.-<t  vs  what  they  mi.'ht.     This  atiswere  we  liad  ihe  sixth  day  :  and  the  scuenth 
in  the  fon-noone  we  arriveci  in  tlii^  I'Jnirlish  port,  and  cist  anker  al^ofe  IVoni  the  other  .-liips:  which  done   I  went 
ahoord  the  Admirall,  to  desire  tlie  iierfornuince  of  his  pr.miise  :  wliosent  fir  h)hanne>de  Ilarle,  wlio  was  cuntented 
t<i  restore  most  of  our  thinL's  a^'aini^  :  wherenp  in  I  went  ahoord  his  ship  to  Icino  them  restored.     'I'iiis  <hiy  and  tho 
eiirlith  I  »iK'nt  in  procunnv;  such  thin_'s  as  they  had  robbed;  hut  yet  in  the  end  we  wanted  a  i:reat    part  thereof. 
Then  we  were  hriete  witli  them,  and  willed  them  either  to  ri'slure  vs  the  rest  of  our  tliin;.'s  which  they  had,  or  els 
we  would  iiotli  inlorce  them  to  doe  it,  ami  also  haue  satisfaction  for   mr  victuals  and  merchandises  which  hy  their 
incians  were  lost  in  the  ( 'hancownll.     d'iie  ninth   in  tho  moiniu^'wee   piepareil  our  ship  to  L'ne  neere  vnlo  them. 
Wlierenpon  their  Admirall  sent  his  boat  ahoord,  and  de^sired  to  soe  d<e  with  me  :  then  1  went  ahiMirl   vnto  liim, 
and  desired  to  haue  our  lhiii'_'S  widi  [)eace  and  ipiietnesse,  [ireferrin^  to  make  him  and  the.  .Masters  of  the  two  ships 
of  Ko'hel  our  vmpire,  and  what  they  should  aduise  1  would  stand  vnto.     lltirenpon  he  went  ahoord  the  other  ship 
to  make  jieace;  but  ihey  wonUl  heare  no  iea.-ion,  neither  ye'  condescend  to  resH)re  any  thin;;  els  which  they  had 
of  ours.     Then  I  desired  that  as  I  came  in  peace  vnto  theni,  they  w-    i'  1  so  set  me  ahoord  my  ship  adaine  :  which 
they  denie<l  to  do,  hut  most  vuinstly  detained   nie  and  Step!- .u  •  :u'    ilerwicke  who  was  with  me.     A  while  after 
our  sliallop  came  with  foure  men  to  know   how  J  did,  and  to  ieteh  me  ah.iord  :  but  .so  soon  as  she  came  to  the 
Admirals  shi|is  side,  his  men  entred,  and  took   her  away,  detainin;!  onr  men  also  as    prLsom^rs  with  vs.    Then 
presently  all  the  three  Biskaiuers  made  toward  our  sliiji,  which  was  not  carelesse  to  ;;et  the  wiiide  of  them  all; 
and  hailing  by  the  mercy  of  tied  obtained  the  same,  sheo  then  stayed  for  them  :  but  wlien  they  s;iw  that  tlu>y  hail 
lost  their  adiumtaiie,  they  ]iresentiy  turned  their  course,  laakin;^  as   Lireat  haste   in  aj.'aine  as  they  <lid  out  before. 
Afterwards  I  attempted  tw  ise  to  :_'oe  ahoord,  hut  was  still  enforceii  Ineke  by  the  two  other  I'.i-kainers,  who  sought 
our  lives  .'^o  that  in  the  end  the  Jlaster  of  the  .Vdmirall  was   iiilbrced  to  man  bis  ^reat  boat  to  waft  vs  :  and  yet 
notwithstanding  they  bent  a  piece  of  JLireat  ordinance  at  vs :  for  we  were  to  passe  by  theui  vnto  our  shiji :  hut  we 
rescued  onr  shallop  vn<ler  our  Masters  ^'reat  lioat ;  and  by  that  means  passeil  in  f-afety.     The  next  morning  bein^ 
the  tenth  of  the  nioneth,  we  purposed  if  the  wind  had  serued  our  turne,  to  haue  made  them  to  rei>enl  their  euill 
dealing',  and  to  re-tore  vs  our  owiie  a:_'aine,  or  els  to  hatie  suncke  their  ships   if  we  c  juld.     Ihit  the  w  inde  serued 
not  onr  turne  for  that  purpose;  but  carried  vs  to  sea:  so  that  the  same  luornin'.;  wee  tfxike  our  course  toward  the 
bay  of  S.  hanrence  in  New  fouudland  :  where  wee  !io]ie  1  to  lindo  a  Spanish  ship,  w  bich,  as  we  had  intelligence,  did 

fish  at  that  plai-e fhe  land  of  Caii©  Ihiton  we  fomid  to  be  somewhat  like  the  Newfoundland,  lint  rather 

better.  Here  toward  the  West  end  of  it  we  saw  the  clotids  lie  lower  than  the  hills:  asweilid  also  at  Laurence 
in  Newfoundland.  The  Easterly  end  of  the  land  of  Cape  ihitou  is  noihin:_' so  hi;.'h  land,  as  the  West.  We  went 
onshore  vpon  it  in  line  places:  1.  .At  the  bay  where  the  ChanceweH  was  cast  away:  '2.  At  Ciho:  '.'>.  At  a  little 
island  betwei^n  Ciho  and  the  New  port:  -1.  At  the  New  [lort :  and  o.  At  I'orl  Iniik'Sj  ur  the  Kn;.'lisli  port." 

Four  well  known  editions  have  aippeaied  since  l"),s'j  of  Klchard  llaklnyt's  "  rrlncipall  Navigations,  Voy- 
ages, Trailiiiues  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  made  by  s<^a  or  overland,  &c."  The  first  appean^d  ia 
158!.»  (George  15ishop  and  Ualph  Xewberie,  London.  1  vol.  stn.  folio)  Tho  second  in  l.MiS-OK-lOOO  with  fhe  original 
snppre.ssed  exjiedition  to  Cadiz  by  Lord  Es.^ex,  though  it  is  wanting  in  some  cojiies,  (U.  IJishop,  i{.  Nowberie  and 
iv.  Barker,  London,  o  vols.  sm.  fol.  and  U  sm.  folio  in  L'.)  The  third,  in  Ibdli-ll.',  edited  by  It.  H.  Evans.  (G. 
Woodfall,  liondon,  roy.  4to.  5  vols.  The  fourth,  in  l.ss.')-;io,  edited  by  Edmund  (5oldsinid,  E.  R.  IL  S.,  (E  i!*;  fl. 
tioldsmid,  Edinburgh,  20  vols.  roy.  Svo.)  This  new  edition  which  is  well  printed  and  carehtlly  edite<l,  is  based 
H{X)n  that  of  159i>-Utl-lG(tO.  Cojiies  of  the  three  first  editions  are  now  veiy  rare  and  exjiensive.  Quarih'h  in  bis 
most  recent  catalogue  oilers  copias  from  il-iO  t'ov  the  2  ed.  in  ',;  vols.,  sm.  folio,  to  tit  for  the  Woodfall  ed.  (Nos.  I'.tl, 
192,  I'X'i,  104,  l!'o  in  cat.)  Tho  llai  luyt  Society  of  London,  since  its  loundalion  in  lb48  to  IS.SS,  have  printed  a 
number  of  the  more  valuable  voypges.  See  (.iuaritch,  No.  -'AS,  for  a  complete  list  of  all  the  ptiblications  of  the 
Society  to  1888.  The  copy  in  the  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa  is  the  edition  of  hVUMtiOO.  Tho  references  in 
these  notes  is  to  the  (loldsmid  edition,  which  I  have  compared  with  the  original  edition  just  named. 

(4.)  The  following  is  Champlain's  description  of  Cajie  Breton  : 

"  Cesto  isle  du  caj)  Breton  est  en  forme  triangulairo  ijui  a  80  lioues  ile  circuit,  et  est  la  plus-part  torre  montag- 
netise,  tontosfoiseu  ijuohiueseiidroits  agivable.  An  milieu  d'ieelle  y  a  unenianiere  de  lac  [Labrador,  now  le  Brasd'or] 
oil  la  mer  entre  par  le  coste  du  nort  (piai  t  du  nordest,  et  du  sud  ipiart  du  suest,  et  y  a  i|uanlite  d'isles  remplies,  de 
graude  nomhre  do  gibier,  el  coiiuiUages  de  plusiotiis  sortes,  eutre  autres  des  liiustres  (pii  ne  sont  de  grande  savour. 
En  CO  lieu  y  a  plusietirs  ports  et  eiulroits  oil  Ton  fait  jiesehe  de  poisson,  scavoir  le  port  ;iux  Am^lais  [I>ouisbourg] 
distant  du  cap  Breton  environ  deux  a  trois  lieiies  :  et  I'antre  Nigauis  18  ou  20  lieiies  plus  au  nort.  Les  Portugais 
autrefois,  voulurent  haliiter  cet  isle,  et  y  passeieut  uii  liyver:  mais  la  rigueur  du  temjis  et  les  froidnres  letir  lirent 
abandonner  leur  habitations."    (t'hatnplain,  ii,  280.    Also  iv.  I(i7.) 

The  best  Canadian  edition  of  Champlain's  works  is  the  follow  ing  : 

"tEuvres  de  Champlain,  publiees  sous  le  patronage  de  rUniversite  Laval.  Par  rahbi''  ('.  IL  Laverdicre,  Pro- 
fosseur  d'histoire."  ((iuebec,  1870,  4  vols.  2  eds.)  In  tins  edition  was  printed  for  the  (irst  time  the  text  of  Cham- 
plain's first  American  voyage,  1509-1602.  It  is  a  momiment  to  tho  spirit  and  itatriotism  not  merely  of  Laval 
University  and  the  Seminary  of  (Quebec  under  whose  patronage  it  was  publislied,  but  of  the  publisher  Geo.  E. 
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De'barals,  well  known  in  Canada  for  liia  encouragement  of  literary  enterprise,  too  often  witliont  adequate  rr^ard. 
There  is  a  iiorfect  cojiy  of  tlie  voya;.'e  of  ioo;',  in  tlif  imperial  liliriiry  at  Paris,  and  the  odition  of  Kii:!  (Paris,  Jean 
Btirjon)  is  so  rare  tliat  tliero  an*  only  Um  cojiie.s  in  Canatlu,  and  of  these  ilic  one  in  the  lihrary  of  the  University  of 
Laval  is  alone  jx^rfect,  since  it  contains  the  !,'reat  uiaj),  and  the  two  imprints  of  the  small  map.  Abl)c  Lavorditre 
says  (preface,  iii)  he  himself  paid  50(1  frs.  at  Paris  for  a  copy.  (Jiiaritch  prices  one  (So.  7'>),  whidi  has  only  a  fac- 
simile of  the  hii;;e  map  and  is  oilicrwise  imperfect,  at  CIC.  The  edition  of  li;:',-;  (I'aris,  Claude  Collet  i  is  priced  hy 
him  at  C'l'.MO  (No.  ">2),  and  another  with  a  new  title  jiasre  at  t.'iO  (No.  751).  l)nfosst'  prices  two  copies  in  liis 
{Ki.s.session— one  of  Kl-'O  (I'aris,  Claude  (ollet)  at  KKiO  frs. ;  the  othe.-  of  l(i:;2  at4.",0  frs.  (Nos.  -101)74  .ind  40<i75).  The 
Prince  society  of  JJoston  puhlisheil  in  1.S7.S-S0  a  small  edition  of  l'.jO  copies,  translated  hy  Ch.  Pomeroy  Otis,  with  a 
menjoir  hy  Kev  E.  F.  Siafter.  The  parliamentary  library  at  Ottawa  has  copies  of  tho  edition  of  1013,  Jean  Berjon, 
4to. ;  of  ]tiL7,  Claude  Collet,  PJiiio. ;  of  lO^-.',  Em.  Souve.stre,  4to. ;  of  KJIO  in  4to., Claude  Collet,  same  as  that  of 
IGDS  witli  only  a  fresh  title  ;  of  1S30,  in  (^uehoc,  2  vols.  Svo. — which  is  not  relialile,  as  it  wa.s  printed  hastily  to  make 
■work  for  printers — and  the  Laverdirre  ed.  of  1870.  The  Ahlie's  notes  iiive  cri^it  value  to  tho  Quebec  edition,  who;  e 
only  defect  is  the.  very  brittle  pajmr  on  which  the  maja  are  L'iven,  aii<l  the  .soinewliat  inferior  artistic  character  of 
the  illustrations  in  some  cases  compared  with  tho  orii^inals.  Tho  "  Nar.  and  Crit  Hist  of  Am."  (iv.  119)  gives 
Chamiilain's  antoj/raph  and  [loitrait  from  tlio  Ilamel  paint imr  after  ;iu  oid  en<:ravinj;by  Mor. cornet.  Suite  in  "  Hi.s- 
toire  des  Canadieiis  I'rancais''  vol.  i,  has  another  portrait,  n^it  very  well  executed,  evidently  frf>m  Koujnt's  woodcut. 
Tho  portrait  in  the  parliamentary  buildings  (speaker's  cliambers)  at  Ottawa  is  by  lt:\m(l,  a  copy  from  Moneornet. 
For  hibliojrraphy  of  Champlaiii  see  an  artiih'  by  .Mr.  ."^latter,  author  of  the  memoir  in  the  Prince  edition,  in  "Nar. 
and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  iv.  l.".0-];M. 

(5.)  Translation  from  Nicolas  Denys's  "  Description  (10.=!  Costes  de  I'.Ami'riquo  ."^eptentrionale," '  vol.  i,  c.  vi,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  island  of  Cape  Proton,  its  jiorts,  harbours,  rivers  aii<l  adjacent  islands,  the  nature 
of  its  land,  its  varieties  of  wooil,  its  tisheries,  hunting  and  all  that  it  (x>ntains. 

I  return  -  to  the  island  of  Cape  P>reton  before  proceeding  further.  It  is  situated  at  a  dist.ance  of  ten  leagues 
from  Cape  (amp.seaux ;  is  ei-'hty  hagnes  in  circumference,  including  the  island  of  Ste.  ISlarie,'  which  is  contiguous 
to  it,  and  so  situated  that  it  forms  two  piissage.s.  (>noofthe.so,i)a,«sag('S  between  the  island  and  the  maiidand  i.-? 
caliod  the  entrance  of  tbt^  little  strait  f.f  < 'aiuisoatix,  of  which  1  have  s|>okeu  aliove,'  and  the  other  is  a  spai-e  of  six 
leiu'ues  between  it  and  the  island  nfCaiie  P.reton,  by  which  one  cixn  go  from  tli?  lillle  strpit  rif  ("iuniiseaux  to  Port 
St.  Pierre.  TIk^  voyage  can  be.  made  only  by  boats  or  small  vessels,  but  care  must  bc^  tak(  u  in  the  cliannel  of  the 
little  strait.  Proceeding  along  the  shores  of  tho  island  of  Ste.  Marie  wo  lind  outsi<le,  three  leairnes  away,  a  little 
round  island  uanuvl  Isle  Verte,'  and  to  reach  there  you  must  keep  oil  to  .sea.  The  coast  is  lined  with  rocks  which 
.stretch  well  into  the  sea  fora  li^ague,  .and  on  which  a  good  many  vessels  have  Icon  lost.  It  is  n(>.cessary  to  leave 
this  islanil  to  the  light  to  enter  the  l>ay  of  !-;t.  Pierre,  where  we  can  anchor  .some  little  distan<'e  off  a  jwint  of  sand. 
Shi[is  cannot  approach  il'.ser  to  f~t-  Pit^rre  than  at  a  ilistauce  of  three  leagues,  liut  smad  vis.sels  can  come  nearer, 
though  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  winding  channel,  l>csid<^s  the  situation  of  many  rocks  which  do  notshowthem- 
selves.  The  fort  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  UMUntain,  almost  perpendicular,  and  it  is  dillictdt  to  climb  this  i«ast. 
There  we  liud  f.n  the  toj)  a  pond  which  is  fed  In- several  springs.  The  high  lanil  declines  towards  Labrador  for 
eight  or  nine  hundred  jiaces  of  distance,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  descends  for  about  five  hundred 
T  .ces  to  a  little  bay  or  cnfck  where  a  river  llows,  and  many  small  llsb,'' like  a  .gudgeon,  of  excellent  flavour,  are 
caught  in  winter.  On  the  top  of  thi<  mountain  there  is  excellent  land  and  a  numljer  of  tine  trees.  It  is  here  I  made 
a  clearing,  and  had  eighty  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  every  year  before  the  occurrence  of  the  tiro  which  hurne<l 
me  out. 

Tho  stretch  of  land  at  ihe  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  fort  is  situated,  is  moro  than  ten  'oagues  long,  but 
there  are  no  t'ees  there  except  spruce,  and  the  land  is  not  worth  much  nntii  we  come  to  a  lilt',  river,  where  we 
liud  goful  land  and  a  salmon  fishery,  besi<les  some  wild  meadows,  li  is  not  dillictdt  to  car"',,  gofwls  towanls  the 
Labrador,  which  is  an  expanse  of  sea  cutting  the  island  (if  Cape  Breton  in  two,  except  fir  Ihe  eiglit  hundred  paces 
or  so  of  land  w  Inch  streti'hes  fri>m  the  I'ort  St.  Pierre  to  the  foot  of  the  sea  of  Labrador,  w  hich  forms  a  kind  of  gulf, 
with  its  entrance  on  the  ea.sl  of  the  island  ami  its  termination  in  the  direction  of  the  foi-t.  I  have  made  a  road  in 
this  space''  to  briui.'  my  shallops  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  to  avoid  the  circuit  which  would  have  to  be  m.ide 
by  water.  The  tide  ironies  np  to  the  Ijottom  of  the  gulf,  of  which  the  length  is  twenty  leagues  from  its  entrance  to 
within  eight  hundriHl  paces  of  the  fort,  \\here  it  ends.  When  it  is  lull  tide  in  Labrador  it  is  low  water  on  the  other 
side  opj)osite  the  fort.  The  opening  of  this  little  sea  o'' Labrador  is  at  the  (>ast,  exactly  on  the  opposite  side.  Tlic 
reason  lor  Ihe  dillerence  in  tide  is  the  fact  that  the  bay  of  St.  Pierre  has  it>  nii.uth  directly  on  the  west,  added  to 
the  ('ircumstance  that  it  is  never  high  tiile  in  a  harbour  that  the  moon  is  not  directly  lacing  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  either  above  or  below  the  hor' '.on.  In  Labrador  there  is  a  great  basin  or  lake  of  eight  leagues  in  length 
and  five  in  width,  with  little  bays  or  creeks  on  each  side,  which  stretch  into  the  land.     All  around  Labrador  there 


'  See  infrn,  App.  IX,  for  ;i  reference  to  Deny.^'s  "  Work  on  Aniurica." 

-  Tlio  previous  ctiiipters  of  tlie  wo''k  hail  lieen  clevotcd  to  a  ile.serii'tiiin  of  Aoadie,  .Tiiil  iifler  liis  .Tcpount  of  Cape  IJreton  in  the  pre.=ent 
chapter  he  noes  on  to  refer  to  tlie  country  on  the  (julf  of  St.  Lawrence,  I!aie  des  Chiilcur.--,  etc. 

•  Isle  Madame,    lli;^  description  of  the  variou.*  lo.jalitic.s,  it  will  lie  seen  in  this  eliapter,  arc  very  vnguc.    His  knowledge  of  Ihe  island 
was  chiefly  confined  to  St.  Peter's,  the  Labrador  and  St.  ,\nne. 

'lie  had  just  described  the  coast  of  civstcrn  Acadie  f  n>ui  Canip."cau.\  to  beyond  AntiRonishc,  which  he  calls  Articougneeche. 
■'  Now  culled  St.  Peter'.i  Island, 
'■  Probably  smelts, 

•  St.  Peter's  isthmus  now  cut  by  a  s'.iip  canal. 
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are  heijilits  in  which  we  find  quantities  of  plaister  in  somo  [jliioes.  Tim  lan<l  is  not  very  i:oo<l,  althonah  the  monn- 
tains  are  covered  witli  trees,  cliietly  consist in<;  of  pines,  spruce  and  a  few  oaks  and  beedies.  The  fisliinp  is  not 
pood,  for  we  find  cliieliy  oysters,  w'  '(-h  are  not  of  tlie  liest  llavonr,  on  account  of  their  fresliness  when  they  are 
lirst  draj:v;ed  up,  l>ut  tliey  can  he  ■  ,)t  eiglit  or  ten  days  witli  tlieir  juice,  and  ilien  wlieu  tliey  are  saltetl  they  lose 
tliat  sickly  taste  which  arises  froni  tlie  fresh  water  ■<(  tiie  rivers  at  the  moutli  of  wliich  tliey  are  taken. 

Leavin;:  the  port  of  St,  I'iene  by  way  of  (  unipMaux  to  make  a  tour  of  tlie  island  in  an  easterly  direction  wo 
como  first  to  lie  Verle,  and  next  to  the  rocks  known  :is  Isles  Michaur,'  some  three  leagues  oil',  where  the  codtisli'iry 
is  excellent.  Thence  to  the  Kicjlish  harhour"  is  a  distance  of  tfn  leajrues,  mcstiy  (if  rocky  coast.  At  the  eiUianro 
of  the  port  there  is  an  island  '  which  must  be  kept  well  on  the  left,  but  once  inside  ships  are  safe,  as  the  anchorage 
is  flood.  The  land  is  m(>stly  liitrh  :uid  rocky,  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  a  pond  '  where  one  may  catch  a 
trreat  number  of  ee'-.  The  ciHltisherv  in  this  locality  is  good.  The  Olonnois"'  formerly  came  here  to  winter  tliitc 
Itiey  iiiijilit  l)e  the  I'.s;  on  tlio  jinuul  liank  for  the  catch  of  green  cod,  and  the  first  to  return  to  Fiance,  as  such  fish 
sells  best  when  it  is,  cjuite  fresii.  Three  leagues  further  east  is  the  [wrt  of  Baleine,  wiiich  instill  a  good  ii  arbour 
despite  its  dilllculty  of  access  on  account  of  the  number  of  rocks.  We  next  reach  the  Fourillon,''  '.vhicli  is  behind 
Cape  Breton.  This  ca])e  is  only  an  island,' and  the  part  of  tiie  island  which  bears  this  name  lies  towards  the 
southeast,  and  is  only  a  collection  of  iocks  behind  wliich  vessels  sometimes  find  shelter  wliile  they  catch  the  fish, 
which  are  exceedingly  plentiful  here.  All  the  land  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  poor,  although  there  are  some  fine 
trees  on  the  h'ils,  like  beech,  birch,  a  few  jiii  es,  and  plenty  of  spruce.  Going  on  further  we  come  to  Spanish 
Kiver,'  in  the  entrance  of  wliich  vessels  can  lie  (piite  securely.  A  mountain  of  excellent  coal  is  found  four  leagues 
np  the  river,  anil  tlie  land  is  for  the  most  part  pretty  good.  One  side  is  covered  with  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash  an<l 
some  kinds  of  oak,  besi<les  ])ine  and  spruce  I'rom  the  sources  of  this  river  we  can  cross  over  to  the  Lalirador,' 
passing  on  the  way  at  least  three  leagues  of  wood.  Leavii-.ir  Spanish  liver  |i)  enter  Labrador  we  find  for  adistanco 
of  three  leagnes  many  rocks,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  entrnnce  of  little  ( 'ibou  or  Labrador,  wSiere  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  coal.  At  this  point  commences  a  great  bay  which  conies  close  to  Inganiche;  it  is  eight  or  tci;  leagues 
broad  ;  inside  there  are  many  recks  where  the  cormorants  make  their  nests.  Beyond  these  roi'kson  tl;e  right  is 
Great  Cibou,  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Anne,  which  is  gooil  and  spacious.'"  Its  entrance  is  between 
two  I'oinls  and  has  not  a  hundred  jiaces  of  width.  Vessels  of  thn^or  four  huiulred  tons  can  enter  at  all  tides;the 
anchorage  is  good,  and  wlipu  the ''able  parts  the  vessel  linds  itself  only  in  the  muil.  The  harbour  will  hold  a 
tliousand  vessels,  the  basin  is  surrounded  by  nii>nntains,  the  rocks  are  very  high,  shi[)s  can  put  their  bowsprit  on 
the  land  at  the  right  side  of  the  entiance;  that  is  to  say,  in  entering  they  can  approach  the  land  so  clo.se  that  the 
jibboC'm  of  the  bowsprit  can  touch  the  rocks,  which  are  quite  steep.  Some  small  rivers  and  bnioks  fall  into  the 
harbonr  from  the  snrrounding  mountains-  At  the  bottom  of  the  harbfiur  tliere  is  a  niduntain  as  white  as  milk 
and  as  hard  as  marble.  In  another  place  there  is  some  land  full  ot  jiebhlejs  of  all  colours.  Some  stones  of  con- 
siderable size  have  fallen  on  the  .shores,  and  aithough  the  sea  beats  against  them  contiriuously  they  appear  to 
harden  so  nnich,  both  in  the  air  and  water,  tiiat  tofils  make  little  or  no  impression  n|)on  them^a  fact  that  makes 
me  believe  that  they  will  look  as  handsome  as  pi  lished  marble,  or  as  the  white  rock  of  whicli  I  have  just  sjuiken, 
if  any  oneshonld  make  the  exii<'riiiient.  Salmon  are  caught  in  the  liai-bour  ;  mackerel,  which  :vo  also  plentiful  and 
Sometimes  of  great  size*, can  be  taken  with  the  line  at  the  entrance.  Tliere  is  a  ^loint  of  sand  \  here  one  can  find  a 
great  many  si  ells-  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are  some  ponds  where  we  find  nuinbti  s  of  b:islards.  ducks 
and  other  game,  which  offer  abundant  sjiort. 

On  the  way  to  Inganiclie  we  iia.ss  eight  iongni  s  of  coast  remarkable  for  its  liigh  rocks,  as  steep  as  a  wall.  If  a 
ve.ssol  should  be  lost  there  no  one  would  be  saved,  for  Inganiche,  which  is  ab'^'M.  t.co  leagues  from  the  |>oini,  would 
afford  little  security,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  roadstead  lying  between  islanih'  "  which  are  somewhat  in  the 
otfing  opixisite  a  small  sandy  liay.  Vessels  anchor  here  between  the  islands  and  the  land.  Scimetiuies  you  see  three 
ships  there,  but  they  are  not  safe.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  locality  wiiicii  is  lir-,t  made  on  ibis  coast,  because  tiie  fish- 
ing is  good  and  the  fish  take  tlie  hook  readily.  I'rom  the  Fourillon  or  t'ape  Breton  it  is  perhaps  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  leagues  as  far  as  Inganiche,  and  thence  to  Cai>e  Xoitb  five  or  six  leagues  by  a  very  rocky  coast.  At  Cape 
Korth  tliere  is  room  for  a  vessel  to  fish,  and  from  the  cape  to  Cliadyo '■  the  distance  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
leagnes.  All  the  coast  in  this  direction  is  extremely  rocky  and  cc.vered  with  spruce,  mixed  with  a  few  snniU beech. 
We  see  on  this  dangerous  coast  a  few  sandy  coves  and  little  bays  wher.j  a  slialloji  can  hardly  find,  shelter.  Cliadye 
is  a  big  bay  about  two  leagues  deep,  at  the  foot  of  w  bich  is  a  sandy  boucli  full  f.f  pebbles  tliat  the  sea  has  worn, 
and  Ixdiind  it  is  a  pond  of  sail  water.  This  bay  is  surrounded  by  rorks  on  the  two  sides.  We  find  plenty  of  cod  in 
this  locality  to  attract  vessels,  although  they  run  niucli  risk  f'roui  want  of  siilllcient  shelter  in  <  use  of  storms. 

Continuing  the  voyage  along  the  coast,  which  is  rocky  and  steep  fov  four  leagUl^s,  we  came  to  a  little  island 
opjKisite  a  little  sandy  bay  where  shallops  can  find  shelter.  In  this  bay  there  is  a  nioiintain  of  black  stone,  which 
carjienter- use  to  mark  tiieir  Work.  It  is  hard  and  not  of  the  best  ijuality.  We  then  [lass  about  eight  leagues 
of  coast  until  we  find  lower  land  and  tlats  covered  with  all  sorts  of  wood  like  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  pi  no  and 


'  Xiiw  the  Basi|uc  islanils,  iilT Michaii.v  Point  ;  (1  c  fame  iiaiiic  was  ai  pliocl  t.i  tliDse  islamts  in  Motijs's  time. 

-  LouipljourK. 

■'  Goat  Island,  wlicrc  the  Fri'iich  hail  a  Ijattcry  to  ili'foinl  ihe  cntratii-i!  of  Iht  harlniur  wlirn  I.oiiislioiire  wa.«  foiimled. 

*  Reference  is  here  mmlc  to  tlie  li.Trai;lini.<  at  the  foiilhwcsliTn  part  ol'  llie  harbiiur.  close  to  the  town  ef  I,onisl)oiiif;. 

•'•  Tlic  men  of  the  Palilcs  iroioniie,  fninoiii=  fur  its  saihirs,  aro  prnUalily  n'eant. 

''  Forillon  is  a  name  M|i|iliL'il  1''^  iarpc  roi'k,  split  oil  the  eoast.  as  at  (iaspi"'. 

"  lirown,  in  his  "  Ilistrry  of  Cape  Bii'ton  "  (ii.  IT'.i),  L-ives  a  ilescriplion  of  this  |.oint  whieh  explains  what  Diiiys  lirre  tell  iis  :  "If  a 
Te.iscI  is  bound  for  Ijoiiislioiiri.',  sieerini?  westerly  with  Scatari  on  the  starboard,  she  will  run  close  past  a  largo  (■.„<•  eovered  with  wavinu 
Knss,  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above  tlie  level  o  '  the  sen.  called  I'orl  Nova  [I'orlo  N-no)  rsland,  whieli  is  connected  li}-  a  reef  of  sunken 
rocks,  with  a  low  point  about  a  mile  to  the  northward.    .    .    .    '1  his  is  the  very  cape  from  wliich  Ihe  island  is  nniiied." 

s  Sydney  Harbour. 

" The  East  Bay  of  the  Labrador— a  beaitiful  inlet  of  the  lake. 

'"  His  description  of  St.  Anne  is  iiceef.sarily  more  accurate  and  full  lln.ii  ihat  of  other  ports  and  bays  on  (he  eastern  co,a.ct,  „|nco  ho 
had  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

"  He  must  refer  to  InRaniche  Island- 

'■-'He  refers  probably  to  Chetieamp,  but  his  description  of  the  northwest  const  of  Cape  llreton  is  too  vaeue—obviously  made  up  from 
mere  rumour— to  enable  us  to  identify  Ihe  localities  with  any  desrce  of  exactness. 
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sprinvi,  but  iionp  are  of  the  liest  (luality.  Then  we  enter  a  little  river  where  shallops  pro  and  ratrli  salmon.  Here 
we  see  a  coal  mine,  and  I  am  told  plaister  '  is  also  ahnnd unt,  but  I  have  not  found  it.  The  wood  in  this  river  is 
good  and  the  land  is  not  iiionntaindus.  From  tlie  mouth  of  this  small  river  to  the  entrance  of  tiio  liitle  passage  of 
C'ampsoaux,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  only  a  distance  of  three  leagues,  and  thence  to  the  other  entrance  on  the 
south  side,  about  ten  leatrues,  where  I  comniencod  tiu;  voyage,  anl  now  end  it  after  havinj;  made  the  circuit  of  the 
island.  The  total  distance  around  is  L'cnerally  L'iven  at  eighty  leajrucs  ;  both  the  coast  and  the  interior  are  remark- 
able for  their  roc  ky  and  mountainous  charactir,  !>ut  the  line  bays  and  harbours  which  vessels  can  frequent  with 
safety  give  the  island  great  value  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  Mackerel  and  herring  are  abmidant  around  the 
coast,  anil  lishermen  can  find  [ilcMity  of  bait  for  catching  codlish,  which  are  very  plentiful.  Cape  Breton  lias  also 
been  famous  for  nifiose,  which  were  found  in  groat  Muaiitities,  but  at  [.resent  there  are  none,'  as  the  sav.iges  liavo 
destroyed  them  all,  and  have  mostly  abandoned  the  island  since  it  does  not  give  tbem  sutUcient  game  to  live  on. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  still  in  the  island  various  kinds  of  game  in  abundance,  but  there  are  not  tho 
kinds  the  Indians  prefer.  IJesiiles  it  costs  them  too  much  for  jiowder  an<l  lead,  for  with  the  one  shot  with  whi('li 
they  can  bring  down  a  large  animal  like  a  nKJose  they  will  only  kill  a  bustard  or  two,  sometimes  throe,  and  those 
are  not  sulllcient  to  satisfy  the  gross  appetite  of  themselves  and  families. 

IX.    I'kFATH   SOI  IICRS   OK    InFOBMAIION   on    CaI'K   FiUlCTON   AM)   Lot'isr!oli:(i. 

We  lind  an  interesting  description  of  the  tisheries,  resources  and  natural  features  of  Cape  Ilreton  in  the  work 
published  by  NichoUis  Denys,  who  was  made  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  king  "  throughont  the 
country,  territory,  coasts  and  borders  of  the  great  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Cape  Canceau  up  to  Cai)e  Rosiers, 
Newfomidland,  ('ajie  Breton,  St.  .Tohn  and  other  adjacent  islands,  in  order  to  re-estal)lisli  our  dominion."  After 
his  failure  to  sustain  his  rights  in  this  wide  territory,  he  devoted  the  ('lose  of  his  life  to  describe  the  country  where 
he  had  lived  for  about  forty  year.s.  Tiiis  book  bears  the  elaborate  title,  ■'  Description  Gcographique  et  Historique 
<les  Costes  do  I'Amciique  Septentrionale,  avec  rili.stoiro  Naturelle  du  I'ai's.  Par  Monsieur  I'onys,  Ctouvorneur, 
Lientenant-Ucncral  pour  le  Hoy,  et  proprietaire  de  toutes  los  Terres  et  Isles  qui  sont  depuis  le  Cap  du  Cam[weanx 
jusque  an  Cap  des  Hosiers.  Tome  I.  A  Paris,  chez  Louis  Billaine,  an  seci>nd  pillier  de  la  Grand'  Salle  du  Palais, 
ii  la  Palme  et  an  grand  Cesar.  ](>7-.  Klmo.,  pp.  I'tiT."  The  second  volume  is  entitleil :  "Histoiro  Natnrelle  des 
Teuples,  dos  Animaux,  des  Arbres  el  Plantcs  de  rAmt'ri<iue  Septentrionale,  et  de  sea  divers  Climates.  Avec  une 
description  exacte  de  la  Pesche  de-'  Molucs,  tant  sur  le  Grand  Banc  qu"a  la  Coste,  et  do  toutde  ce  (jui  s'y  jmitique 
de  plus  particulier,  etc.  Par  Mo'!sieur  I>enys,  Gouverneur,  Lieutonant-Gt'ncral  pour  le  Roy,  it  I'mprietuire  de 
Toutes  les  Terres  it  Isles  qui  .sont  depuis  lo  Cap  de  Camiiseaux  jusques  au  Cap  des  Roziers.  Tome  second.  .\ 
Paris,  (^liez  Lotiis  Billaine,  an  spcouil  I'illier  de  la  <!rand'  Salle  du  Palais,  ii  la  Palme  et  au  (irand  Cesar.  1C>7'2. 
ICmo.,  pp.  4S0." 

Tlds  work  is  exceedingly  rare  and  costly  even  in  an  imperfect  form.  A  copy  with  the  original  map  and  two 
plates,  which  ai)iiear  always  in  the  second  volume,  and  which  Ilarrisse  (Nos.  loG,  L'>7)  could  not  find  in  any  of  the 
copies  he  examined,  is  put  at  900  francs  in  Dufosse's  Catalogue  (Paris)  No.  51,038.  Another,  with  admirable/(fc- 
nniilfs  (<{  the  original  map  and  figures  (in  tin;  posse.ssion  of  the  present  writer),  cost  :5ii()  francs.  Another  (No. 
51,03!'),  with  inferior. />/(>'/ )/(i7i.<f  anil  two  leaves  in  manuscript,  is  given  at  l."><'  francs.  The  same  dealer  oilers  far- 
«mi7is  on  old  paper  of  the  map  and  ' ho  illustrations  sinijily — the  latter  relating  to  the  codfisheries — at  1'5  francs. 
The  coi)y  in  the  library  of  the  Canadian  parliament  is  without  tlie  map.  Harvard  library  has  two  copies— one 
with  the  imprint  "Chez  Louis  P.arblti,"  but  without  the  original  map;  and  alsij  has  a  Dutch  version  of  1CS8.  It 
seems  Denys  ceded  Ins  rij^lits  to  .'tb  Billaine  and  Barbin  (see  "Extrait  du  Privilege  du  Roy"  at  end  of  first 
volume).  Copies  are  also  found  in  the  library  of  Congress  and  in  the  Carter-Brown  collection  (see  '"  Nar.  it  Crif. 
Hist,  of  Am.,"  iv.  153;  "Carter-Brown  Cat.,"'  ii.  l,07i>;  "Sabin,"  v.  No.  19,(d5).  Brown,  in  his  "  History  of  Cape 
Breton,"  gives  a  sketch  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Acadie  (p.  103),  taken  from  Denys's  map.  Brown 
says  that  it  gives  no  place  to  Sydney  harbour,  though  Denys  describes  it  in  the  text,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Sydney 
is  named  in  the  map  "  La  R.  Denys,"'  which,  in  these  later  times,  is  a  river  in  the  northwestern  section  running 
into  the  u|)iwr  i)art  of  the  Bras  d'Gr  Lake.  The  map  on  the  whole  is  accurate  wherever  D((ny8  had  sp>ecial  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  Wliilo  his  merit  as  a  historian  is  doubtful,  his  description  of  the  places  he  visited  has 
somo  value.  Charlevoix  says  that  "  he  tells  nothing  but  what  he  saw  him.self."  Sec  "  Charlevoix,"  ii  BIS  li  stij., 
for  an  account  of  Denys,  "  whose  departure  from  (  ape  Breton  was  a  great  misfortune  for  this  ]>art  of  New  France, 
which  never  had  a  more  capable  or  energetic  head."  P.  S.  Hamilton  has  in  the  Toronto  '  Week  '  (Dec.  IS,  1,S!»1)  a 
sketch  of  Denys's  life,  but  bo  gives  no  new  facts  relative  to  his  career,  and  incorrectly  calls  him  St.  Donys. 


'  Deny?  hud  ii  riglit  to  levy  a  tnx  on  at!  coal  and  |)lai."ter  found  wilhin  tho  limitf  nf  lii.'^  Krnnt.  lie  m.iy  spcrk  here  of  the  place  called. 
Pl;ii.«tcr  Cove.  The  little  river  must  be  the  Mnrgin  ritc.ahva.vs  famous  lor  saliiinn, bill  it  is  nut  a  .-iiinll  ulreiini.  He  was,  however,  ignorant 
of  thii"  EDOtion  of  the  isliiml  anil.«|ie!iki»  only  liy  ropurt.    His  Ji..^lanec.«,  it  is  eviifent.arc  Kcnerally  mere  estimates. 

-  He  refers  to  those  parts  if  tlie  islanil  wilh  .vhieh  he  wa.«  personally  acquainled.  It  is  only  within  half  a  Scntury  or  so  that  tho  moose 
hsm  nearly  (iisapinireil  from  the  norlhern  iniit.s  of  the  islanil.  where,  I'ora  century  ami  a  half  after  Menys's  time,  it  was  fouml  in  itroat 
numbers.  Ilalihartnn  [''  Hist,  of  N.  S.,"  ii.  2i:ii  speaks  o  Utac  still  inhahiliiiK  the  reces.scs  of  tho  forest,  "  IhoUKh  in  iliminishcil  nnmhcrs," 
in  182&. 
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"  Tjettres  et  M6moire.s  pourservir  il  I'liistoire  (In  Cape  Breton  "  (i  la  Have,  1700).  ia  tlie  only  oarly  work,  after  tliiil 
of  Denys,  that  gives  a  detaileil  description  of  tlie  baj's,  harbours,  resources,  commerce,  government  and  general 
condition  of  the  island  as  it  appeared  to  the  author  from  1751  to  HoS,  when  Count  de  Raymond  was  governor.  It 
also  includes  a  descriiition  of  tlio  Island  of  St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  and  of  tho  habits  of  the  Indians.  A 
large  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  iu  the  form  of  a  scries  of  letters,  contains  rellections  on  the  cause  and  origin  of 
the  Seven  Years' "War,  a  statement  of  the  French  grievances  against  the  English,  a  relation  of  the  taking  of  the 
Alcide  and  the  Lys  and  of  tho  snrren<lor  of  Fort  lioanscjour,  u'.nl  an  accf>unt  of  the  siege  of  175S.  It  concludes 
with  "  a  conversation  between  an  Englishman  of  merit  anii  the  author  on  the  iniiwrtance  of  Cape  T.reton  to  both 
powers."  A  translation  of  the  work,  now  before  me,  was  published  in  London,  1700,  for  J.  Nonrse,  in  the  Strand, 
under  tho  title,"  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Natural,  Civil  and  Coiiiinorcial  History  of  the  Islands  of  Cape  I'reton  and 
Saint  .Tohn.  from  tho  first  settlement  there  to  tho  taking  of  Louisboiirg  liy  tlio  English  in  17">'^.  By  an  Impartial 
Frenchman.  Quis  nescit  primam  esse  historian  legem  ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat?  Deinde  ne  quid  veri  non 
audeat.  Translated  from  the  Author's  original  manuscript,"  Ho  has  an  "epistle dedicatory  "'  {t'pitre  dedicatoire) 
"  offered  to  tho  four  illustrious  i«Msonages  who  shared  the  iionour  of  this  glorious  and  important  con<pU'St."  These 
are  "the  able  minister  who  formed  tho  plan,"  William  I'itt;  "tho  respectable  director  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,"  Lord  Halifax  (see  Bancroft's  "  United  States,"  ii.  171 ) ;  "  ho  admiral  and  general  who  displayed  such 
conduct  and  bravery  in  the  execution,"  Bosoawen  and  Amherst.  The  author  was  Thomas  Pichon,  alias  Thomas 
Signis  Tyrrell — his  mother's  name — a  native  of  old  France,  who  was  brought  up  at  -Marseillos,  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  his  early  youth.  From  an  interejsting  nolo  by  i>r.  Akins  in  his  "  Selections  from  tho  I'uVilic  Documents  of 
Nova  Scotia"  (p.  220),  we  learn  that  Tichon  "possessed  considerable  classical  attainments,  and  having  been 
employed  as  tutor  iu  the  family  of  a  nobleman-  oVjtained  through  his  interest  an  appointment  i^f  insixictor  of  hos- 
pitals in  Bohemia  in  174:!.  While  in  that  country  bo  became  aciiuaintod  with  Count  llaymond.  When  tho 
count  was  made  governor  at  Louisbourg,  in  the  He  Royale  (now  Cajie  Breton),  I'ichon  went  with  him  as  his  scito- 
tary,  and  held  that  situation  from  1751  to  175:>.  He  was  thou  transferred  to  Fort  Beaust'jour  (Chiguecto)  as  a 
commissary  of  stores.  Having  become  known  to  t'aptain  Scott,  tlie  commandant,  of  the  English  fort  on  the 
isthmus,  be  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  w  ith  Scott,  Tlussey,  etc.,  the  British  ollicers  in  charge  of  the 
P'nglisb  forts,  and  furnished  them  with  all  possd)le  information  as  to  the  niovemonts  of  Le  Loutre,  the  state  of  tho 
garrison  of  Beausi'jonr,  etc.,  until  the  cai)tnro  of  the  forts  in  175').  Pichon  was  made  (ostensibly)  a  prisoner  with 
tiie  rest  of  the  garrison.  He  w;is  brought  first  to  I'isiqnid  (Windsor),  and  then  to  Halifax.  There  he  was  appar- 
ently a  prisoner  on  parole,  an<I  under  the  surveillance  of  Mr.  Anihihald  Hinsholwood,  one  of  the  olIi(rrs  of  govern- 
ment. Pichon,  while  in  Halifax,  made  intimacy  with  French  prisoners  of  rank  detained  Iherc,  and  reported  their 
plans  and  conversations  to  tho  Halifax  government.  He  received  money  and  artick^s  of  dre.ss,  etc.,  which  ho 
requested  from  the  English  commandanU  iu  exirhange  for  his  information.  In  175.S  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  17S1.  He  wrote  a  liook  on  ('ape  Breton  and  St.  John  Island  (P.  E.  Island),  containing 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  Indians  and  other  valual)!e  information.  This  work  was  published  anonyntously  in 
English  and  in  French,  in  London,  17(iO,  an<l  in  Paris  in  17('1.  He  claimed  the  name  of  Tyrrell,  as  that  of  ids 
mothers  family."'  MS.  vol.  entitled  "Tyrrell  Papers,"  N.  S.  Archives;  Murdoch's  "  History  of  Nova  Scotia,"  vol. 
ii,  pp.  2ni,  272,  etc. 

The  "  P>iographie  Univorselle"  gives  us  more  inforr  ■.  'on  respecting  M.  Pichon,  which  does  not  appear  in  tlie 
foregoing  account.  He  m.irricd  Madame  le  Prince  ile  lioa\nnont  in  175<i,  bul  did  not  live  happily  with  her.  He 
died  in  Li union,  where  he  ongatrel  iu  literary  pursuits,  tl,  u;;  ■  the  only  work  of  his  which  appears  to  have  been 
printed,  was  tho  one  on  ('ajK^  P>reton.  It  a[)pears  that  he  was  '"of  a  suspii'ious  I'baracter,  which  nuiderod  him 
fancihil  and  capricious."    He  left  a  fme  library  to  Ids  native  town  of  Vire. 

"  Histoire  et  Description  g^'Micrale  de  la  Nouvelle  Frau(«  avec  le  .lournal  llistoriipio  d'un  voyage  fait  par  ordro 
du  Uoi  dans  rAm^Tique  Septentrionale.  Par  le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  de  la  Conipagnie  de  .Tesu"."  The  edition  used  w 
in  tho  textof  this  work  was  published  in  six  volumes  at  Paris  in  17M.  The  4th  volume  contains  P>ellin's  map  and 
plans  of  Louisbouig  and  Port  Dauphin,  (St.  .\nne)  and  his  map  of  Cajie  Breton,  besides  .an  excellent,  though  brief 
description  of  the  island  (pp.124-142).  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  famous  old  P«''re's  account  of  Cai>e  lireton 
is  characterised  by  his  usual  clearness  of  style  and  accuracy  of  statement. 

"Collection  de  Mauuscriiits  contenant  Icttres,  mcmoires,  et  aulres  documents  historiques  relatifs  a  la  Nouvelle 
France  recueillis  aux  Archives  de  la  Province  do  iincbec  ou  copies  a  I't't ranger"  (1883-1885,  Quebec,  4  vols.).  In 
this  valuable  collection  of  do<;uments,  arranged  and  pn'olished  under  tho  authority  of  the  legislature  of  (Quebec, 
there  are  a  numl)er  of  conmussions,  memorandums  and  letters  relating  to  CajMi  Breton.  Tho  most  imjxirtant  are 
the  following:— 

1.  Commission  of  Nicliolas  Denys,  governor  of  Acadia,  as  far  a."*  Virginia,    i.  Ml-144. 

2.  Several  letters  rosjwcting  the  ovacuution  of  Plaisance,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  in  "lie 
Royale,"  commonly  called  Cape  Breton,    ii.  55!t,  560,  505,  SCO. 
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3.  Cai.itulatioii  of  Cansoau  in  1744,  iii.  201,  20i'. 

4.  Pa[ier8  relatini;  to  the  siejio  of  1745,  infliKlin;^  : — f'orrespondenoe  between  Dudiambon  and  Pepperrell,  and 
Warieii  durin;;  the  sie^'o  ;  articles  of  cai>itiilation;  report  of  the  Council  of  War,  witli  resiiect  to  tiie  surrendor  of 
tiie  town  ;  letter  of  M.  Uucliauibon  to  tiie  French  minister,  under  date  of  2nd  Sei)tembor,  1745,  giving'  his  otlicial 
account  of  the  siege  and  surreniler  of  Louishonr^',  in  accordance  witli  instructions  sent  hiui.     iii.  220-257. 

5-  Royal  ordinance  of  the  first  of  November,  1745,  i)rovidiiig  for  tlie  trial  of  the  French  soldiers  who  took  part 
in  the  revolt  at  Louisbourj;,  in  the  month  of  December.  1744.  At  the  foot  of  the  ordinance  there  is  the  mem  :  "l!y  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Karrer,  commanding  the  fSwiss  regiment,  under  date  of  December  11  ;  a  sergeant  had  bis  head  cut 
oflT,  a  corporal  and  a  soldier  were  banged,  and  others  condemned  to  various  punishments."    iii.  202. 

<).  A  short  account  of  what  piissed  at  Ca]»o  Breton,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  until  the  taking  of 
Louisbourg  bj  the  Englisli,  in  175S.     iii.  4G5-4S0.     [A  misprint  is  hero  corrected  of  174S  for  1758]. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  memoir  commences  by  stating  that  he  hail  served  at  lie  Koyale  from  1750  until 
175S  and  then  proceeds  to  relate  "  the  most  memorable  events  that  hapr)ened  there  daring  the  war  with  the  same 
truth  and  imjiartialily  "  that  ho  had  observed  with  regard  to  his  other  campaigns.  lie  is  certainly  very  frank  in 
his  statement.'^,  and  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  mismanagement  and  peculation  that  long  prevailed  at  Louis- 
bourg. He  is  the  lirst  writer  who  .'Speaks  favourably  of  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  its  adaptability  "  for  yielding 
rich  harvests  of  all  kinds  of  grain  if  cultivated."  But,  ho  tells  us,  that  "  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  interest  of 
tho  intendant  that  the  island  shouM  produce  the  necessary  snb.sistence  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  means  of  their 
heai>ing  up  riclies  [)rocee<ls  fiom  the  immense  numlier  of  ships  -sent  yearly  from  France  loaded  with  flour  and  suit 
pruvLsions  which  they  embezzle  (from  l  ranee)  for  their  iimlit,  and  often  pass  them  twice  in  (  onsumation."  "  This 
employment,"  he  adds,  "is  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  colonics  and  the  hindrance  of  their  flourishing  iX)pulation, 
as  in  the  r.ritish  establishments,  by  tlieir  Tyranny  and  Ki)liberies."  Speaking  of  M.  l'ran<|uet  "  Engineer  lirigadier 
general,"  he  says  that  he  "  was  sent  to  Louislmurg  in  1750  as  directeur-general  of  the  fortifications.  He  pa.ssed 
"  several  years  there,  raising  |ilans,  forming  projects,  concluding  nothuig  and  consequently  nothing  executing." 
He  lived  "  in  good  friendship  and.  harniuny  with  I'revost  the  intendant,  enjoying  a  very  great  salary  and  undoubt- 
edly sharing  together  the  spoils."  He  gives  many  details  of  the  siege  of  1758,  and  shows  the  sujierlicial  character 
of  the  work  jxirformod  on  the  fortifications  by  I'revost  and  Franiiuet  "  who  had  drawn  M.  Drucour,  governor  of  He 
Royale,  in  their  cabal,  a  brave  but  very  weak  and  ignorant  man  in  tiie  art  of  war."  He  docs  full  justice  to  the 
bravery  of  Vauq-ielain,  (wmmander  of  the  Arctluise,  and  has  only  words  of  contempt  for  the  ollicers  of  the  fleet. 
FraiKpiel's  head,  he  informs  us,  "  turned  upon  his  arrival  in  France  and  ho  died  a  few  weeks  after  of  chagrin. 
The  intendant  Frevost,  "  one  of  tho  greatest  rascals  that  ever  escaiHjd  tho  gibbet,"  was  contined  in  the  Uastile  after 
his  arrival  in  I'aris.but  his  intiuence  and  money  .soon  liberateil  him,  and  he  wa.s afterwards  employed  as  Intendant 
at  [.'Orient.  T'he  same  writer  is  also  authority  for  the  statement,  "  that  unfortunate  hero  Vauclin  [\'au(pielain] 
who  having  commanded  a  frigate  during  two  years  at  the  island  of  Bourbon  and  France,  with  the  usual  distin- 
guished and  remarkable  good  londuct,  on  his  return  to  France  by  tho  unjust  ill  treatment  which  he  received  from 
M.  Boynes  in  177.?  [1700?],  the  then  Minister  of  Marine,  he  shot  himself  through  tho  head."  Tho  same  ollicer 
was  in  command  of  the  French  frigates  that  assisted  Levis  in  his  efforts  to  regain  Quelicc  in  1700,  and  distin- 
guished himself  on  that  oi^casion.  The  Moniteur  de  la  Flotto  in  1857  states  that  be  was  treated  shamefully  on  his 
return  to  France,  and  that  despite  bis  efforts  to  obtain  justice  he  died  in  prison  in  1701!  without  l)eing  brought  to 
trial.  Some  authors  even  say  that  ho  was  assassinated  in  pri-on,  but  the  iMonitcur  does  not  consider  tho  fact 
proved,  (Seo  <  'arneau,  "  llistoire  dii  ( 'auada,"  ii.  300,  n.)  As  I  shall  presently  show  from  the  latest  authority,  these 
statements  are  not  correct  as  to  the  place  of  his  death. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  just  cited  is  believed  to  be  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  is  suji- 
posed  to  have  written  it  some  years  after  his  return  to  France  from  Canada.  Tho  original  document  is  dejtosited 
in  the  French  war  archives  in  Paris,  and  a  copy  was  tirst  made  in  L'-55  and  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Legis- 
lative .\ssembly  at  Quebec.  Johnstone  whose  life  was  full  of  remarkable  interc^t  served  in  America  from  174 S 
until  175'.}-0(),  when  he  acted  as  aide-de-camii  to  <'h;>valiorde  Levis.  His  memoii,  acorrectly  written,  but  obviously 
truthful  in  the  main  details  was  i)ublishod  some  years  ago  with  other  v;i'iiable  documents  by  tho  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  (iuebec,  (See  an  interesting  nou^  with  rosjiect  to  the  memoir  written  by  Mr.  .L  M.  Leimnne, 
••  l^iehec  Lit.  anil  Hist.  Society's  Doc."  2nil  Ser.  lSOO-7.)  The  same  Society  also  published  two  other  documents 
attrihiitod  to  Johnstone:  One  "  a  dialogue  in  Hades,  a  parallel  of  military  errors  of  which  the  French  and  Fnglish 
armies  wore  guilty,  during  the  campaign  of  1750  in  Canada"  The  other  relates  to  "  tlio  Campaign  of  1760  in 
( 'aiiada :  a  Sequel."  In  the  course  of  this  last  paper  Johnstone  gives  an  account  of  Vauquelain's  brave  defence  of 
his  frigate  I'Atalante  in  1700  against  the  English  "who  treated  him  with  tho  regard  which  liravery  can  claim 
at  tlie  liands  of  a  generous  onomy.  It  is  added  that  tho  English  Admiral  had  so  great  a  consideration  for 
him  that  he  sent  him  to  France  in  an  English  vessel.    "  This  noble  and  generous  behaviour  "  says  the  writer,  "  did 
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honour  to  their  nation,  by  rendering  justice  to,  and  discerning  tlie  merit  of  an  euoniy,  far  Iteyond  what  Vauijueluia 
met  with  from  Borryor  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  his  arrival  in  France"  Tlii.s  munioir  Huenia  inconsistent 
with  tlie  one  above  referrint;  to  Lonisboiirg,  in  wliicli  M.  Vamiiielain  is  said  to  iiave  bt3en  ill-lroated  liy  M.  Boynes 
(or  de  Borgues  as  it  is  given  in  '  Quebec  Society's  Trans.'),  minister  of  marine  in  1773.  Butli  names  and  dates  are 
different  <  n  leferonce,  liowevor,  to  tliu  memoirs,  as  copie<l  in  the  "  tjueltec  Documents  (iv.  LMr)-2(ir))  a  note  is 
appended,  whicti  does  not  apjiear  in  tlie  version  as  it  is  printed  by  the  Quebec  Historical  Society.  Tiiis  note  is 
obviously  apiwnded  by  the  author  of  the  memoir,  who  s|«aks  of  Berryer  as  "an  insclent  scoundrel."  It  would 
seem  then  that  the  Boynes  of  the  lirst  memoir  is  a  misprint  of  tlie  co|>yi8t  for  Berryer.  Tlio  liueboc  Society  and 
the  (iuobec  Government  have  obviously  published  their  versions  from  the  same  coi)y  deposited  in  the  Legislative 
Library  of  tiuebec.  Borryor  was,  in  fact,  minister  of  marine  from  17")S  to  Oct.  17id,  when  VuUiiueiain  was  in 
Franco.     (See  Extraits  des  Archives  du  Ministre  de  la  Murine  et  des  Colonies,  "  Quebec  iJoc."  liS'Jli,  p.  .S). 

M.  Fauchor  de  Saint  Maurice,  in  a  pai>er  read  in  1885  before  the  Koy.  Soc.  of  Can.  (Trans,  iii.  sec.  1)  on  "  Vn 
des  Oiibli^'S  do  Notro  Histoire"  gives  an  account  of  Vau^uelain's  career,  derived  from  authentic  simrces.  It 
aiHR'ars  that  Berryer  trealel  him  with  nc^rlect  when  ho  reliirnud  to  France  iji  1700  bei-ause  he  was  not  a  noble, 
but  subsecjuently  M.  de  I'raslin,  while  miuislcr  of  uiariue,  gave  him  an  iiuportaul  mission  to  In  lia,  and  it  was  on 
his  return  that  he  v.as  thrown  into  prison  when  a  new  minister  whose  name  is  not  given  was  in  ollice.  He 
Wiis  only  detained  for  four  months;  an  1  immodiately  on  his  release,  while  on  his  way  to  Versailles  to  give  un 
account  of  his  visit  to  India,  he  was  shut  by  some  uiikiiDwn  |ieison.  Ho  was  then  only  37  years  of  age.  Uin 
name  is  sjwlt  in  various  ways  both  in  French  and  English  worl^.s  and  documents,  but  the  wr.ter  just  named  states 
tliat  the  correct  sj)t,"lling  is  Vanipielain.     I'arkman,  "  Munlcalm  and  Wulfe,''  gives  it  as  Vauipieliu. 

.lames Hannay  in  'Stewart's  Quarterly  '  for  .Inly  1868,  (St.  John,  N.  1>.)  reoruduivs  the  Chevalier's  accounl  of 
the  siege,  of  the  authorship  of  which  he  aj)peaied  to  be  ignorant,  though  it  had  been  in  the  same  year  jirinted  by 
the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Snciuty  of  tjucbec. 

The  Quebec  collection  also  cuutaius  the  following  duc'uments.  W'Mi  it  >,)ccl  to  the  .-iocnnil  siege  of  Louishourg: — 

7.  Memoir  of  M.  CheViilier  de  Ihueour  on  Louislioiirg  from  17'i-l  to  I'l'j^  •  iv.  H-'j-llt).  Tiiis  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  W'jrk  done  on  the  furlilic-atioiis  and  outpi>sls  from  l".")!,  and  of  the  jiriiicipal  details  of  tlie  siege  of  17-"iS.  The 
complete  narrative  and  journal  of  the  siege  by  M.  lirucour  menti"i.tNl  by  I'arkman  and  oilier  authors,  and  in  the 
"Can.  Archives"  (1S.S7,  cccxci)  as  "  ex^'eedingly  interesting,"  is  not  given  in  the  (inebec  collortioii. 

8.  Letters  from  M.  de  St.  .lulien,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  at  Keniiington  Cove  (( 'orinorandiero  in  the 
French  plans)  on  the  occasion  of  the  English  landing  in  17.').^  ;  iv.  1.5!>-l<il,  174-170,  l',)3-l!)ri. 

!•.  Letter  of  M.  do  la  Houliere,  king's  lieutenant  to  the  minister,  I'L'nd  .luiio,  175S,  referring  brielly  to  the  state 
of  atl'airs  ai  that  date.    Another  from  the  same,  (it h  August,  giving  further  details  of  the  siege;  iv.  Ki:.',  Kil!,  I7(i  Isti. 

10.  Number  and  condition  of  the  olHcers  and  me!i  of  the  French  navy  at  Louisbourg,  :'>Oth  .fuly,  17.58  ;  iv.  IWi. 
These  (wr.sons  belonged  to  the  vessels  cai>tared  or  destniyed  during  the  siege. 

11.  Letter  of  M.  Chevalier  Desgouttes,  brother  of  the  olliier  commanding  the  Irencli  fleet  in  1758;  iv.  "-'lo- 
l.*"_'L'.  This  letter  was  written  on  !)oard  the  traiisjtort  which  carried  the  sick  and  wounded  Frendi  ollicers  and  a 
number  of  other  i>ersons  to  France  under  instructions  from  .Admiral  Boscawen.  It  refers  to  the  disjiosition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisbourg,  and  of  the  ollicers  and  sailors  of  tlie  lleet. 

The  annual  reports  on  Canadian  hi^iirical  archives  show  what  a  large  nnmber  of  valuable  documents  bearing 
on  tliehistfiry  of  Cajio  Breton,  a.iii  chiefly  of  Louisbourg,  necessarily  remain  unknown  in  the  I'aris  arcliives.  IM. 
Marmette,  F.K.S.C.,  in  the  volu.-.e  i'  '  1887,  gives  an  analysis  of  "  La  Corre.si)ondence  (ieiierale,"  which  relates  to 
Isle  Royale  and  He  St.  Jean,  and  consists  of  forty-seven  volumes  in  the  Archives  <  oloniales  de  la  Marine  at  I'aris. 
This  analysis  takes  up  110  pages  of  the  volume,  and  extends  from  1712  to  17'8  inclusive.  If  Mr.  Marmette's  sug- 
gestions are  carried  out,  and  the  Canadian  Covernment  grants  a  sum  of  money  sufHcient  to  copy  all  or  the  most 
valuable  documents,  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  material  and  social  condition  of  the  residents  of  Louisbourg, 
and  the  principal  settlements  like  Port  Toulouse  and  Tort  Uanphin.  Wo  shall  have  to  nuote  tho  Canadian 
archivist's  words  :  "Theilefails  of  the  daily  life  of  the  stirring  population— ollicials,  ollicers,  soldiers,  fishermen 
and  seamen — [ilaced  as  sentinels  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  river,  between  Canada  and  their  distant  mntherland 
of  France,  a  mother  but  too  forgetful  of  her  children  beyond  the  seas."  A  few  of  these  documents  have  been 
already  printed  in  the  collection  of  documents  recently  publi.-hed  by  the  tiuebec  (iovernment,  but  the  great  bulk  is 
unknown  to  the  historical  student.    The  following  list  will  illustrate  the  value  of  these  archives:— 

1.  ^lemorandum  and  plan  indisi)ensab!o  in  order  to  begin  tho  fortifications  of  Louisbourg,  1714. 

L'.  Memorandum  about  lie  Royale,  w  ith  a  sketch  of  the  i>coiile  and  the  establishments  erected  there,  1714. 

3.  Order  on  a  memorandum  by  M.  de  Costel)elle  (governt)r),  resjiecting  disorders  caused  by  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  taverns,  171t>. 

4.  Order  respecting  the  administration  of  justice  in  lie  Koyale,  1717. 
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o.  Ordor  respecting  tlie  trade  and  fisheries  of  Ilo  lioyale,  of  Canyeaux  in  Acadie  and  of  Newfoundland. 

<1.  IMemorandiiui  resixirtinir  tlie  itoor  success  of  the  ofl'or  ts  to  induce  tlio  Acadians  to  emigrate  to  lie  i;oy»l'^>  1  ^^  '■ 

7.  Uiisi}^ned  meiiwiauduni  res£i(jctlnv;  the  bimelit  which  would  be  derived  fruiii  attracting  the  llonianCatholii; 
Irish  now  livini;  willi  the  English  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lie  Hoyale,  towards  tho  settleiuent  of  tliis  portion,  1717. 

8.  I-ist  of  tlie  inhabitants  engaged  in  fishing  olf  lie  Koyale,  witli  the  nunil)cr  of  their  boats,  1718. 

\>.  M.  de  St.  Ovide  (governor),  rest>ecting  the  fortifications  and  tiie  engineers,  and  the  relatiuns  sustained  w  itli 
the  English  in  Aiadie,  17:.'l. 

10.  I'ishing  and  trade  returns  of  tho  island  in  17-0. 

11.  The  Company  of  La  Buularderie  for  tho  ojiening  up  of  Labrador  (ISriis  d'Or)  and  Vertleronne  Island 
(Boularilerie).  17:51'. 

12.  I'ulice  regulaliiius  respecting  fishing  anil  trailing  vessels  at  Louisbourg,  17152. 
1:!.  Ordinance  respecting  lishermen,  173;!. 

14.  Statement  of  llie  lands  granted  in  LuuLsbonrg  and  He  Koyale.  Tlie  harbour  works.  Tiie  fortifications  and 
roads  of  lie  Itoyale.    The  public  fun<ls. 

15.  M.  de  St.  Ovide  to  the  minister  informing  him  tiiat  the  lighthouse  light  was  kindled  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
17:54,  and  was  jK'.rfectly  visible  for  six  leagues  out  to  ^ea,  17:i4. 

Ui.  Statement  of  the  meichaut  ves.sels  which  have  come  to  trade  at  Louisbourg  from  t'anada,  Martiniijue,  and 
tlidse  that  have  been  fitted  out  in  the  island  as  well  for  the  unbroken  voyage  to  Quebec  as  for  the  trade  from  port 
to  port,  in  17:54. 

17.  Eishery  and  trade  returns  for  17o0. 

IS.  JSI.  Veriier  (engineer),  on  the  condition  of  tho  work  on  tho  fortifications  of  He  Royalo,  giving  a  description 
of  Louisbourg  at  this  peri-'d,  173(i- 

19.  Critical  condition  of  Ilo  Uoyale  on  account  of  tho  famine  which  reigns  throughout  the  colony,  17:57. 

20.  M.  de  la  lioularderie  and  his  establishment  at  Inganiche  (Jnganish),  1740. 

21.  Uelations  with  the  Indians  of  He  Koyale  and  viriuity,  1740. 

22.  I'roiluct  of  the  fisheries  in  173'J.  Trade  carried  on  by  the  English  at  He  Uoyale  and  He  St.  Joan.  Naval 
works. 

2:5.  The  news  from  Boston  that  tho  people  are  planning  to  reduce  Louisbourg  by  famine,  induce  Ducluimbon 
and  Bigot  to  ask  the  minister  for  an  increase  of  the  garrison.  I'urhandjon  was  the  king's  lieutenant,  in  coniman<l 
on  account  of  tho  death  of  tho  governor,  I)u(piesntl.     November  23rd,  1741. 

24.  Memorandum  as  to  w  hat  remains  to  be  done  iii  order  to  couiple'e  the  for' ifications  of  Louisbourg.  I'eb. 
Sth,  174.-7. 

25.  lni|*ortan(e  of  Cape  Breton  to  tho  English,  as  shown  by  the  product  of  the  i-  lonch  lisherie.s,  1748. 

20.  M.  dos  Ilerbiers  (^governor),  on  the  military  buildingii  erected  by  tho  English  at  Louisbourg.  FreucU 
families  which  have  remained  at  that  jilace,  1740. 

27.  Letter  respecting  trade  and  fisheries,  1750. 

2S.  M.  I'revoi^t  (intondant)  to  minister,  showing  that  the  total  numljer  of  refugee  .\cadians  on  Ilo  Uoyale  and 
Ho  St.  .lean  in  one  year  (1750)  amounts  to  2,200  souls,  1751. 

20.  .M.  (le  Uayniond  (goveruoil  and  M.  I'revost  (intendani),  respeciing  the  sad  pliglrt  of  He  lioyale  and  ilo  St. 
.lean,  owing  to  food  having  become  scarce,  1752. 

:!0.  Jlemoiandum  on  He  Koyale  by  M.  de  Uaymond  and  his  voyage  to  Cauaila.  .Tune  12,  1752. 

31.  General  enumeration  of  residences,  barracks,  guardhouses,  [wwiler  nuiga/.ines  and  provision  stores  in 
Louisbourg,  1753.     [See  -^llp•  XV'I  to  this  work.] 

32.  M.  Eranquet  (engineer),  on  the  fortifications  and  the  defence  of  Loui-sbourg;  nine  letters,  from  May  15  to 
Nov.  10, 1757. 

;!3.  M. -March ault  de  la  Houlitrc,  commander  of  the  troops,  gives  details  re8|>ecting  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
bourg, July  28,  1758. 

34.  Itetails  resjiecting  the  siege  of  Ijimislwurg  by  M.  Ardibus. 

35.  Kellections  upon  Louisbourg,  I'laisance  and  the  codtisliery,  Sejit.  10,  1758. 

;!<).  Unsigned  letter  to  minister  blaming  the  sailors,  and  esiiecially  .M.  Desgouttes  (admiral),  for  their  conduct 
during  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  anil,  on  tlie  other  hand,  bestowing  praises  on  the  land  forces.  Sept.  10,  1758. 
Written  at  Hochefort. 

37.  Some  thirty  letters,  ollicial  for  the  most  pari,  resiKicting  the  siege  of  1758.  Some,  like  Drucour's  journal, 
have  already  been  cited  by  Murdoch,  I'arkman  and  Brown. 

M.  .Marmotte  says  in  bis  [irofaoe  that  there  still  remain  to  be  examined  and  summarized  in  the  Colonial 
Archives  of  the  Marine  at  Paris  110  registers,  nearly  every  one  containing  at  least  one  cahier  on  Canada,  Acadie, 

Hi 
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lie  Royale ;  G  volumes  of  i-i\  il  status  of  He  Royale  ami  He  St.  Jean  ;  34  cartons,  each  containing  two  or  tlirco  recortis 
reJatinj;  to  tiie  superior  coiuuii,  the  hailiwirk,  criminal  proceO(lin;_'s,  etc.,  of  fjouisbourg;  anil  lastly,  Iti  cartons,  con- 
taininj;  eacli.  at  least,  two  notarial  registers  of  Ho  Uoyale  and  of  Canaiia.  One  of  tlie  cartons  cited  l>y  Marmette 
containH  a  number  of  plans,  (■liietly  of  Louisbourt:,  its  fortitications  ami  environs  ;  also  of  He  Royale,  about  l"2;i. 

In  the  second  volume  of  "Ilistoire  du  Canada  depuis  sa  dccouverto  jusiju'  a  nos  jours ''  [lar  F.  X.  Garnoau 
(4tli  e<l.  Montreal,  18S2\  ("apu  Breton  obtains  full  recognition,  on  account  of  its  importance  after  17i:'>,  in  relation 
to  New  France.  Chapter  iii,  sixth  book,  (pp.  5'.»-7o)  narrates  its  history  from  171:'.  to  17U  ;  chapter  ii  of  the  eighth 
book  {pp.  l(iy-lS!»),  the  history  of  Louisbourg  from  1744  to  174S  ;  chajiter  iii  of  the  ninth  book  (pp.  liSO-L'Soi,  in  part, 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  174S.  Garneau  is  alw  ays  a  French  Canadian,  insiiirud  w  ith  the  most  decided  partiality 
on  the  side  of  his  countrymen,  .ind  consei|iiently  we  must  re.id  his  record  of  the  old  regime  as  that  of  a  French  his- 
torian. Hegive-snoaccountof  the  siege  operations  of  174.5,  and  contents  himself  with  a  meagre  narration  of  the  origin 
of  the  New  England  expedition,  of  the  capture,  and  of  its  consei piences.  He  devotes  more  space  to  the  second  siege, 
but  he  concludes  by  citing  some  words  from  a  letter  of  <  ieneral  Walk  to  Major  Wolfe,  (ii.  -S5)  in  order  to  show 
that  l.ouisbourg  was,  after  all,  but  a  wretched  little  fortress  (bicoijuc).  Yet  this  wretcl.e.l  little  place,  defeniled  by 
a  relatively  small  force,  resisted  for  nearly  fifty  days  the  greatest  lleet  and  army  that  England  had  ever  assembled 
in  America.  Wolfe'.--  letter  was  evidently  written  in  bad  humour— we  all  know  his  ill  health  made  him  exceed- 
ingly irritable — and  is  not  even  accurate,  for  ho  says  Louislmurg  has  but  one  casemate  on  it — a  mistake,  since 
there  are  now  visible  the  crumbling  remains  of  four— eertaiidy  small  in  size,  but  still  four  in  number.  England 
and  France  did  not  consider  Louisbourg  a  w  retched  little  place,  judging  from  tho  rejoicings  on  the  one  side  and  the 
dismay  ou  the  other.  Garneau  is  obviously  glad  of  an  excuse,  however  weak,  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
capture,  and  exaggerate  tho  strength  of  the  defence,  'flie  '•  Coins  d'  Ilistoire  dii  Canada"  by  tho  Abbe  Ferland, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Laval,  (<iueboc,  Istil,  l!  vols.,  Svo)  has  a  few  references  to  Ca|>e  Breton  and 
Lonisboung;  ii.  o;».3-;'."J0  (foundation  of  Louisbourg);  475-478  (taking  of  Louisbourg  in  174-');;  •>5!)-5lJl,  (taking  of 
Louisbourg  in  175S). 

In  "  Ilistoire  du  Canada,"  etc.,  by  the  Abbe  Hrasseur  do  IJourbourg  (I'aris,  1^.">L'),  there  is  a  short  description 
of  (.'iipo  Breton  ( i.  244) ;  an  account  of  its  resources  (ii.  101))  with  a  siMJcial  refereuco  to  the  Abbe  Maillard  (see  infrii, 
XIII.)  and  his  death  at  Llalifax  ;  tho  foundation,  capture  and  de;-truction  of  Louisbourg  (i.  '_'I4,  24."> ;  "-'74,  277,  278  ; 
2'J3-2y.5.  He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  tho  ruins  in  1815  by  Mgr.  I'lessis,  bishop  of  (iueboc  (ii. 
136-138). 

"  Le  <  anada  sous  la  l>oinination  Francaise  d'ajires  les  Archives  de  la  Marint!  et  de  laGuerre,"  by  M.  Dussieux, 
Profeisseur  d'Histoirc  a  IVcolo  imperiale  militairo  de  >St.  Cyr,  (I'aris,  1S.)5  an<l  1802,)  has  short  references  to  I.ouis- 
bouig,  (pp.  1(  1,  102,  1(I4-1U0,  r.H)-l',i:i),  a  map  "[)our  servir  a  I'liistoiro  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  ikc,"  and  among  the 
pieces  justilicatives  (pii.  :i27-:)2i).)  "  Keprcsentations  faites  ii  M.  le  Chevalier  do  Drucour  au  Conseil  de  guerre  teiui 
a  Louisbourg  le  20  Juillet,  1758,  par  M.  I'rcvost,  commissaire-gcneral  de  la  marine,  ordonnateur,  a  I'lle  Koyale. ' 

X.  ENOLisit  Wouuij. — Mk.mohw  .\ni)  !>oci;oiis  oi''  I.moum.mio.n"  l!i;si'EcriN<,  Locisnoi  i;o  \m>  rut)  Two  .Sii-XiliS  or  1745 

AND   1758. 

I>iverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  with  lesixict  to  the  origin  of  tho  exiKjdition  of  1745.  Brown  in  his 
''History  of  Cajx)  Brett  n,"  p.  I'Jl,  is  of  opinion  that  -Mr.  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  the  vice  admiralty  court  of 
^lassachusetts,  was  "the  originator  of  tho  enterprise,"  but  the  editor  of  the  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist  of  Am."  (v.  434) 
throws  doubt  on  his  <laiin  of  [iriority  by  showing  that  he  devoloi>ed  his  plan  in  an  article  on  "The  Importance  of 
Capie  Breton  to  the  British  Nation,"  which  was  published  in  tho  "  (ientli-man's  Magazine"  only  in  July,  1745, — 
"  the  same  number  in  which  was  also  jirinted  the  news  of  the  attack  and  capture."  Dr.  Winsor  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  when  the  pajwr  was  reprinted  in  ^i  thin  folio  tract  shortly  afterwards,  he,  or  soma  one  for  him,  emphasized  his 
claim  to  the  suggestion  in  the  title  itself,  as  follows : — The  Importance  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  British  Nation, 
humbly  represented  by  Robert  .\uckmuty  [sic],  judge,  etc.,  in  New  England,  N.  B.  Fihui  the  plan  laid  down  in 
this  representation  the  island  was  taken  by  Commodore,  AVarrcn  and  (ieneral  I'oiiperrell  tho  14tli  of  June,  1745  " 
(London,  1745).  Though  tho  judge's  claim  cannot  be  sulstanliated,  but  is  even  contradicted  by  the  date  of  tho 
jHiblication  of  his  essay,  it  is  not  at  all  tinlikely  that  ho  was  among  thoso  who  sugtreaied  and  supported  the  enter- 
prise at  a  time  when  Louisbourg  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  A  paper  of  the  title  just  cited,  ("  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist, 
of  Am,"  V.  454,  ii.)as  printed  in  the  'Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,'  v.  202,  is  dated  ""From  my  lodgings  in  Cecil  street,',)  .Vpril, 
1744"  A  MS.'^.  coi)y  is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  library  (Ix)uisbourg  Pai>ors).  The  third  ed.  of '' (  urwen's  .lournal," 
edited  by  Ward  (1845),  contains  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the ''Nar  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  .\m."  devotes  chap,  vii  to"The  Wars  oi;  the  Seaboard  :  Tho 
Struggle  in  Acadia  and  CajHj  Breton,"  by  Charles  C.  Smith,  of  the  "Mass.  Hist.  Soc,"  with  a  short  critical  essay  by 
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tlie  same.  Tl.e  most  valuable  feature  of  tliis  chapter — for  tlio  references  to  Cape  Breton  and  the  two  sieges  are 
necessarily  :neagre — are  the  notes  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Winsor,  on  the  authorities  relating  to  Lonisboiirjr,  and  the 
island  geneiiilh'.  Jt  is  the  only  bibliography  that  has  yet  apjwaroil  on  the  subject  of  the  island  from  174")-'5S.  Tiie 
strong  feature  of  those  notes  is  necessarily  the  complete  references  to  the  literature  on  the  taking  of  Louisbourg 
in  17-i-t,  the  collection  of  hooks  and  do<'uiiients  in  Harvard  University,  an<l  other  institutions  iu  New  England 
being  very  complete. 

"The  History  of  New  Hampshire"  liy  .Teremy  Belknap  (Piiilailolphia  and  Boston,  1 784-1792).  It  contains  a 
very  readable  and  accurate  account  of  the  siegi>  of  ni'i,  which  is  particularly  valuable  since  the  ar.thor  bad 
sujierior  oiijiortunities  for  obtaining  direct  information  from  the  participants  in  tlie  famous  exploit,  lie  was  the 
ablest  historian  Now  England  produced  in  early  times,  and  had  —  to  quote  the  words  of  William  Cullon  Bryant  — 
"  the  high  merit  of  being  the  first  to  make  American  hi4ory  attractive."  See  an  article  on  his  merits  as  an  hi.s- 
lorian  in  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'   for  May,  is'.il. 

"  Accurate  .lournal  and  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Now  Eugland  land  forces,  durini»  the  late  expedition 
against  the  French  settlements  on  Cajie  ISreton  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Ijouisbourg.'' (Exon,  17-lt)).  The 
manuscript  of  this  work,  according  to  tlie  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,"  i  v.  4:^7)  was  sent  to  England  by  Pejiiv^rrell  to  one 
of  liis  friends,  and  as  printed  was  attested  by  Pepperrell,  Waldo,  (fridley  and  others.  Acitordiug  to  the  same 
authority  it  appeared  as  ''An  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  taking  of  Capo  Breton  in  1745,''  T/ondou, 
17.58;  and  in  the  '  Ameri('an  Magazine,'  1740;  and  with  'sonu*  cnrinus  verbul  diireronces,"  as  an  apjx'ndix  to  a 
letter  from  W.  Shirley.  Esijr.,  to  the  nuke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  '  .lournal  of  the  Sie.'o  of  Loui.sbourg,''  (London, 
17hi).  It  was  reprinted  twice  in  Boston  in  171<i  on  the  autlmrity  of  the  legislature,  'i'lie  full  title  of  the  copy  in 
the  parliamentary  library  at  Ottawa  i>  this :    "  A  letter  from  W.  Shirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  l'>ay  to  His 

Lordship  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  ii  '.lournal  of  theSiegt?  of  Louisbourg'  and  other  operations  of  the  forces 
during  the  ex[K'.dition  against  the  I'rench  nettlemeuts  of  Cape  I'-reton,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Council  and 
House  of  llepresontatives  of  the  Province  iif  Massachuseits  Bay  and  a[)proveil  and  attested  by  Sir  W.  Pepperrell 
and  other  principal  ollicers  who  commanded  iu  the  siege  the  ex|tedition."  (London  1740.)  A  copy  of  the  same 
ed.  is  also  in  the  present  author's  possession. 

".lournal  of  the  late  siege  by  the  troops  of  North  America  against  the  I'rencli  of  Caf>e  Breton,"  by  Colonel 

.lames  (Jibson,  who  took  part  iu  the  siege.  London,  17t">.  It  contains  a  plan  of  the  siege,  reproduced  in  a  reduced 
form  in  the  ''  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,'"  v.   1:17.     It  also  appear(^d   iu  P.oston  in  1847,  as  "edited  by  Lorenzo  D. 

.lohnsiin,  under  misleading  title  of  '  A  Boston  Merchant  of  I71">.' 

"A  particular  account  of  the  taking  of  Cafio  Breton  liy  Ailmiral  Warren,  and  Sir  William  Pe|iperell,  with  a 
description  of  the  place  and  the  articles  of  ca)>itidation.  I'^y  Philip  Durcll,  I  :s.jr.,  Captain  of  His  Majesty's  ship 
fiupn-lii.     To  which  is  addoi'  a  letter  from  an  ollicer  of  ^larines."     (Lou<lou,  171').) 

"  The  importance  and  advantage  of  Cape  Breton  considered  in  a  letter  to  a  memUir  of  jiarliament  from  .an 

inhabitant  of  New  England."    (London,  1740.) 

"  Two  letters  containing  some  further  advantages  and  improvements  that  may  seem  nece.ssary  to  be  made  on 

the  taking  and  keej>ing  of  Caw  Breton."    (Loudon,  1740.) 

"  The  importance  and  advantage  of  Cajie  Breton,  truly  stated  and  impartially  considered,  with  projier  maps," 

(London  1740.;    The  authorship  has  been  ascriiiod  to  William  Bollan,  a  friend  of  Shirley,  and  is  also  believed  to 

have  been  inspired  by  W.  Vaughan,  who,  it  says,  "had  the  honour  of  reviving,  at  least,  if  nfit  having  been  the 

original  mover  or  projector  "  of  the  exiie<lition.     The  maps  are  Bellin's. 

"The  great  importance  of  Cajie  Breton  demonstrated  and  cxemplilied  by  extracts  from  the  liest  writers, 

French  and  English."     (Londun,  17411).     It  reproduces  P.ellin's  map  and  plan  from  Ch.irlevoix. 

"  An  accurate  descri|(ti(Ui  of  CajX'  I'reton,  Situation,  Soil,  Ports,  \c.,  its  impurtance  to  France,  but  of  how  much 

greater  it  ndght  have  been  to  England,  with  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  New  England  forces  under 

General  Peiii>errell  in  1745."    (Loudon,  175."i). 

"  Memoir  of  the  principal  transactions  of  tlie  last  war  between  the  I'.nglish  and  the  French  in  North  America, 

fr  -     1744  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Clia|:;lle,  containing  in  |>arlicular  an  account  of  the.  importance 

of  No, a  Scotia  and  Cajx'.  Proton  to  both  iialions."     (Lon<lon  and  l!ostou,  17-')S). 

Dr.  William  Douglass,  a  Scot<'li  physician  of  Boston,  published  in   1747,  in  i|uartorly  numbers,"  A  Summary, 

historical  and  political,  of  the  first  planting,  progressive  iniprovemenls,  and  present  slate  of  the  British  settlements 

in  Nortli  America  ;  with  some  transient  accounts  at  the  bordering  French  and  Spanish  settlements."  The  numbers 

of  this  summary  were  subscnuently  collected  in  two  volumes,  published  at  P.oston  in  174!iand  I7">I,and  in  London 

iu  17')5  and  1700.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudice,  and  bail  a  violent  antipathy  to  Shirley  (See  "  Nar.  and  Crit. 

Hist,  of  .Am.,"  v.  lo.s,  l.'i'.i).     He  gives  an  account  of  the  Louisbourg  cxi«><lition,  which  he  calls  "  this  inllnitely  rash 

New  England  exjiedition,  though  beyond  all  military  or  human  probability  successful."     Douglass's  jxtrtraitmc  of 

Admiral  Knowles,  the  irascible  governor  of  Louishourj;,  who.se  conduct  in  the  P>ost"n  impressment  riots  made  him 
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very  unpopular  to  TJostonians,  drew  upon  liim  an  action  for  lilwl,  and  lie  felt  compnlled  to  make  a  forced  apology 
in  tlie  preface  to  the  volimie  of  1 741). 

Tlio.  Massacliiisett.--  Hisitorical  Collections,  (i.  13-60,  120;  x.  '^l:^),  Provincial  Papers  of  New  llamp.slure, 
(v.,  it:;!,  etc.),  lUiodo  Island  Colonial  Ilecord.s  (v.).  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  (ix.),  Pennsylvania  Arrliives 
(i.  <>(>7),  New  En<;land  Historical  an<l  ( ienealojricul  Register  (v.  88;  xii.  ■2t'>";  xix.  225,  .tc.)  contain  a  larjjre 
amount  of  niLscellaneons  ollicial  and  other  pajiers  hearinj;  on  the  ori<rin  and  preparations   for  the  expedition. 

f>elh  I'onioroy  left  a  journal  of  the  sie^te  which  is  (|notod  hy  Georjie  Ban- 
croft, hut  it  is  not  printed.    Hoe  "Xar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  437. 
•4^/y^     C/ ^A^C^/^^'y  The  P.elknap  and  Pepjierrell  Papers,  (ICi  vols.)  of  the  ]Massachusetts 

Historical  Society  at  Boston,  contain  a  most  valuable  collection  of  tho 
leading;  ollicial  documents  relatin;.'  to  the  siej.'o  of  J.onishourjr,  and  the 
events  preccdinf;;  and  foUowiuir  the  takini:  of  the  fortress.    One  volume, 
Louisbouri:  paj^rs,  is  especially  important 

Tiie  reader  may  also  consult  Cur\von'.s  .lournal,  edited  by  Ward  (Boston,  4th.  ed.,  ISfrl),  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  island  battery,  reprotlnceil  by  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  ot  Am  ,"  v.  44S.  Also  Curwen's  Letters  in  Essex 
Institute,  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  ISii;  Craft'.s  .lournal  in  same,  iv.  181 ;  Adonijah  Blihvell,  chajilain  of  the  fleet  in  N.  K. 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Kej.'.,  April,  1871! ;  Wolcott's  .1.  in  Collections  of  the  Con.  Hist.  Soc.  i. ;  Ilimt's  Merchant's  Ma;_'azine, 
for  .Inly,  l8o8,  which  has  Ward's  account  of  Peppyrrell;  Magazine  of  Am.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1878;  Mr.  J.  K.  Bartlett's 
Naval  History  of  Rhode  I.,  in  Hist,  Mas;,  for  1870;  S.  (f.  Drake's  "Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  Wars"  (Albany 
1870) ;  C.  Hudson's  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  0(.!t.  1870,  giving  from  tho  Belknap  Papers  a  list  of  all  the  commis- 
sioned ollicers  in  the  exjiedition  (See  T.  II.  Higgin^on's  note,  in  ''Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston,"  ii.  117);  Hudson,  in  the 
same  for  April  18iiS,  anil  .luly,  1871,  names  of  the  sokliers ;  Potter  in  N.  H.  Adj.  Cien.'s  Rep.  for  isdii  ([tp.  (Jl-Tfi), 
subsequently  published  a"  Military  Hist,  of  N.  H.,"  give-'<  a  list  of  the  soldiers  from  N.  H.  ('•  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of 
Am.,"  V.  4liS).  Of  the  first  Eoui.sbourg  exjiedition  there  are  no  rolls  except  as  made  up  in  copies  from  tho  Pepiier- 
rell  and  Belknap  papers  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Hoc.  (//».  1G5.) 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  the  following  works  for  short  accounts  of  tho  event  of  174')  :  — 

1.  "  History  of  Ma.ssachnsetts  Bay,"  by  Thos.  Hutchinson.    (Boston,  1740, 17i;7, 17'.C) ;  London,  17.">o,  17(^,1828.) 

2.  "  Continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  P>ay,''  by  Richard  .Minot.     (Boston,  170.S.) 

3.  "  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Colonics,  giving  from  tho  State  Papers  a  comjindiensivo  view  of  the 
origin  of  their  revolt,"  by  George  Chalmers.  (Boston,  ls4.'i,  the  first  ed.  of  I7s2  lieing  suppresscil,  "  Nar.  and  Crit. 
Hist,  of  Am.,"  V.  :'..-):'.). 

4.  "  Life  of  Washington,"  by  Chief  .lustice  M.ar.sball.     (Phil.idclphia  and  Lon.h.n,  1801-07). 

5.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  by  James  Grahame.  (London,  1827,  1830;  New  \<<r\i,  ]s:Vi;  Boston,  1833, 
1845  ;  Philadelphia,  1845, 184G  and  18.52). 

0.  "History  of  Maine,"  by  W.  I).  Williamson.     (Halloweil,  Me.,  l.'^:!2  .and  IS:',!)). 

7.  "  Life  and  times  of  Sir  W.  .lohnson,"  by  William  L.  Stone  i*^  Son.     (.\lbany,  1805). 

8.  " Conijiendious  History  of  New  England,"  by  .T.  Gorliam  Palfrey.  (Boston,  1884,  in  a  complete  form,  the 
volumes  having  been  first  issued  in  isiiii,  1872,  1S73,  "  Nar.  and  Oil.  Hist,  of  Am., "  V.  lol,  102.) 

0.  "  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Gay.     ( N.  Y.,  1870-.so). 

.lolin  S.  Barry,  "  History  of  Massachusetts,"  (Boston,  1855-57,  gives  a  clear  account  in  15  pages  (LiO-1.55),  sjiecially 
valuable  for  tiie  authorities  bo  cites.  The  "  ^Memorial  Histury  of  I'lostwi,"  (Boston,  I8mi-81,  vol.  ii.)  has  a  cliai)ier 
devoted  to  French  and  Indian  wars,  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  which  there  are  some  interesting  notes  to  the  short 
account  given  of  the  siege,  and  a  number  of  autographs  of  Warren,  Pcpperrell,  and  others  who  took  part  in  the 
exfiedition.  The  volume  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  .'^hirley,  his  coat  of  arms,  his  residence  at  Roxbury 
and  the  Lonisbonrg  cross  given  in  tlie  t(^xt  of  this  work. 

The  following  represent  the  religious  pha.se  of  the  alt'air  of  1745  : 

1.  '■  lixtraordinary  events  the  iloings  of  God  an<l  marvellous  in  pious  eyes.  Illustr.ateil  in  a  -ermon  at  the 
South  Church  in  Boston,  N.  E.,  on  the  Genera!  Thank.sgiving,  Thursday,  .Inly  IS,  1745,  occasioned  by  taking  the 
city  of  Lonisbonrg  on  the  Isle  of  CajH!  Breton- by  N.  E.  soldiers,  assisted  liy  a  P.ritish  squadron."  P>y  Tliomas 
Prince,  M.  A.,  and  one  of  the  pasters  of  the  said  church.  Psal.  xcviii.  1.2.  (Boston,  London,  and  iMlinhtirgh, 
1745,  1746). 

2.  "  Marvellous  thint'S  doneliy  the  right  hand  and  holy  arm  of  God  in  getting  him  the  victory,"  hy  Rev.  Charles 
Chauncey,  brother-in-law  of  tieneral  Pepi^rn^ll  (  Lon<lon  and  Boston.) 

3.  "  A  brief  and  plain  f-s.say  on  (iml's  winder  working  Provideme  for  New  Kugland  in  the  rcituiliou  ot  Lnuis- 
bonrg,"  by  S.  Niles,  in  nmr.     (London,  1747). 
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The  Reverend  Thomas  Prince  was  a  memorable  figure  in  the  history  of  those  times.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author  liesiiles  an  eminent  if  prolix  jireacher.  (See  "  Meiii.  liist.  of  Bfiston  *' for  an  account  of  his  writins:s  and 
services,  ii. -Idl,  1(1'.),  4l*">;  portrait,  ii.  21*1  ;  his  "  ('liionoloi,'ical  Ilist.  of  N.  E,"  i.  xviii ;  ii.  420;  his  library,  ii.  I'l'l, 
420.  Also  "  Nar.  ami  Crif.  Hi.st.  of  Am.,"  v.  121,  i:!7, 103,  etc.)  Another  of  his  sermons  is  :  "The  Salvations  of 
<io<l  in  1740,  in  jiart  set  firtli  in  a  sermon  .it  the  Soutli  Cliurch  in  Tioston,  Xov.  27,  1710,  heinjr  tho  day  of  the 
AnnivcrBary  'I'lianksgivinu  in  tiie  Province  <f  Massadmsetts  in  N.  E.,  wherein  tlie  most  reniarkaiile  Salvations  of 
the  year  past,  hoth  in  Europe  and  Nortli  .\nierica  as  far  as  tliey  come  to  our  knowledge,  are  hriedy  considered" 
(Pioston,  17)0).  In  tliis  last  sermon  he  makes  H|)ecial  mention  of  tlie  providential  interiwisition  whicli  saved  the 
English  colonics  from  tli(^  tlirt^atoned  attack  l>y  the  I  luke  d"Anvillo's  licet  (S'ce  .vnpni,  sec.  VI.)  In  tlie  first  sermon 
of  174."),  Mr.  Prince  narrates  the  lea<ling  events  from  the  commencement  of  the  N.  E.  exjiedition  until  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg,  to  show  tliat ''  no  one  in  common  reason  can  deny  a  parlirnlur  I'rifvidincc  in  this  great  affair."  His 
closing  words  are  that  "  as  'twas  one  of  the  chief  di.sgraces  of  (^ucen  Anne's  reign  to  resign  tliis  lulmul  to  the  Friiicli, 
it  is  happily  one  of  the  glories  of  King  ( iivOUCE  the  Second's  to  recover  it  to  the  Briliuli  Empire."  I  have  not  come 
across  any  .sermon  of  this  divine,  exi)laining  the  giving  up  of  Cape  lircton  in  174.S  I)y  llio  same  (ieorgo  TI.,  on 
whose  glories  he  expatiated  in  174.'). 

"  .\  voyage  to  South  .Vmcrica  de.scrlliing  at  lartre  the  Spanish  Cities,  Towns,  ProvinceSr  etc.,  in  that  extensive 
continent,  undertaken  by  command  of  tlio  King  of  Spain,"  by  Don  (leorgo  .luan  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  both 
captains  of  the  Sjjanish  navy,  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  &c. 
Translatetl  from  the  origiiuil  Spani.sh,  (3rd.  cd.,  London,  1772,  2  vols.)  The  translation  in  my  jio.ssession  is  by  Mr. 
John  Adams  af  Waltham  .\l)bey, ''  who  resided  several  years  in  those  parts."  This  work  is  cited  because  it  contains 
an  •  'terosting  "account  of  the  harbour  and  t.iwn  nf  Louisliourg  and  the  taking  of  it  by  the  English  (J  7k")) ;  together 
with  Some  particulars  relating  to  the  French  lisiiery.  and  tli(<  trade  carri'd  on  there."  (See  vol.  ii.  caj).  7.)  Tlie 
r(  nipli'te  work  in  the  original  Spani.sh  is  relatively  exiK'nsive-  Ido  fr.  in  I  >tilos.se's  Cat. ;  it  is  in.^  vols.  4lo.,  (Madrid, 
1749)  —  the  liftli  volume  being  now  rare.  The  author  gives  an  account  < if  the  capture  of  the  Dclirrmi<;,h\  the 
English  lleet  in  174.5. 

In  "The  Works  of  .lames  Ho\islon,  M.D.,  containing  memoirs  of  his  life  aiui  travels  in  Asia,  Africa,  America 
and  most  parts  of  Euroiie,  from  the  year  lOdO  to  the  present  time  "  ( London,  1 7."i;)),  there  is  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  author,  written  at  Louisbourg,  Nov.  2ii,  174."),  and  givini.'  a  short  account  (pp.  :'..')7-38.5)  of  the  takini; 
of  the  fort  I  ess  in  *hat  year.  Tlie.  name  of  the  w  ritci'  is  not  mentii'ued-  but  the  .-uyle  of  the  narrative  is  that  of  the 
author  himself, and  wiUuwe  still  more  rea.son  to  believe  that  toe  c<irrespondent  is  imaginary  when  we  read  the 
closing  pages  which  refer  to  the  value  of  Cape  Breton  to  England  and  the  necessity  of  retaining  it  in  lier  posses- 
sion. The  arguments  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  tliiiS(>  wc  lind  in  the  pamphlets  which  were  issued  after  the 
t.iking  of  Louisbourg,  and  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  In  all  probability  the  author  compiled  this 
part  of  the  book  from  the  current  pamphlets  of  the  day.  (See  infnt,  App.  XVIII.)  The  writer,  in  showing  the 
importance  of  Cape  Breton,  states  that  at  least  3,4U()  men,  500  shallops,  fiO  brigantines,  schooners  and  sloops  were 
employed  annually  in  the  lislierie.s  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  to  Louisbourg,  and  thence  to  the  northeast  part  of  the 
island.  The  annual  catch  of  fish  is  estimated  at  !S0,O(i()  (piintals,  and  the  trade  reijuired  ninety-three  ships,  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,800  men.  Other  statistics  are  given  to  show  the  great  imjiortance  of  Cai*  Breton  as  an  entre- 
pot for  the  fish.erics  of  the  gulf.  Houston  was  a  Scotch  adventurer  who  received  a  good  medical  education,  and 
passed  most  of  his  life  as  surgeon  to  tlie  As>iento  company,  and  as  a  trader  and  negotiator  in  Central  America  and 
the  Spanish  main.  In  addition  to  tlie  memoir  cited  here  there  were  two  previous  eiliti>)ns  of  his  memoirs  i)nli- 
lished  in  London  in  1747,  one  under  the  title  of  ''The  Memoirs  of  th(>  Life  and  Travels  of  James  Houston,"  with 
the  name  of  .lacob  Bickerstall',  and  the  other,  "  Dr.  Houston's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life-time."  (See  Sabin's  l>ic 
tiomvi'y,  viii.  407.) 

In  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  volununous  collection  of  voyages,  known  as  "  Histoire  Gcnerale  des  Vovages, 
etc,"  by  the  Abl)c  Pn'vost,  the  author  of  " Manou  Lescaut"  (Paris,  17I0-17S!)),  there  is  an  account  of  the  "  Etah- 
li.ssement  d^s  EranijOis  dans  rile  RoVale,  autrefois  le  Cap  Hreton,"  extending  over  twelve  pages  (071-ii.'>4).  It  is 
borrowed  almost  entirely  from  (  hailevoix  and  De  I'lloa — the  errors  of  the  latter  being  reproduced.  The  author 
was  a  mere  compiler  and  editor  in  the  case  of  this  collection  of  voyages.  He  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  he  must  have  had  of  consulting  the  colonial  archives  at  Paris,  which  contained  abundant 
material  for  an  accurate  description  of  Louisbourg,  and  the  resources  and  condition  of  Cape  Breton.  He  does  not 
even  give  a  sketch  of  the  fortress,  though  his  work  contains  many  elaborate  plans  of  plai'cs  in  Anu*rica,  Asia  anil 
Africa.  He  has  contented  himself  with  a  ma]),  by  N.  P.ellin,  of  Acadie  and  He  Itoyale,  which  is  thirl(>en  yeans 
later  than  that  given  in  Charlevoix  by  the  same  engineer.  Several  places  are  s|)elt  dillerently  ;  for  instance  Miray 
becomes  Mire,  and  Gabori  is  <  iabaru.  The  strait  of  (  an.seaii  is  s|)elt  Eronsac,  showing  how  long  Sieur  Denys's 
title  clung  to  this  well  known  "gut."     N'olumes  xii-xv  are  devoted  to  America  in  this  collection  of  voyages,  the 
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first  nine  volumes  of  which  pomprised  the  Englisli  ("ollection  known  as  "Astley's  Voyapes"  (London,  1715-1747). 
Before  the  t-ompletion  of  the  work  Abbt'  Prevost  died,  and  fonr  volnmes  were  added  by  fiuprlon  and  l>e  Leyre. 
(See  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  i.  j).  x.vx  v,  for  reforence.s  to  other  eilitinns.) 

"Tlio  Life  of  8ir  William  Pepjxirrell,  Bart.,  the  only  native  of  New  Kii^daiid  who  was  created  a  baronet  during 
Its  connection  with  the  motlier  country ,"  by  Usher  Parsons  (London  and  P.oston,  18.")(i).  This  work  is  the  hestan<l 
only  comi>Iete  life  f)f  the  famous  leader  uf  the  New  Eiijrland  expedition.  In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  the 
ideaivf  the  work  orij^iualed  in  the  fact  that  became  inti>  possession  of  a  iKK'kaae  of  jiapers,  '•which  bad  l>een 
ex|x)sed  in  an  old  shed  on  the  Pep|>errell  estate,  probably  for  half  a  century."  Tliey  bad  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  Colonel  (ieorire  i~^parliawk.  allied  by  marriai-'e  to  descendants  of  Sir  William.  After  much  <liHiculty  be 
accumulated  snllicient  material  to  write  a  bioLrraphy.  The  i)lan  of  Luui.sbours;  is  taken  from  the  early  eilition  of 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  tiie  Colonization  of  the  TJniteil  States,"  as  I'r.  Parsons  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  [ler- 
sonal  insfx?ction  of  the  ruins  of  that  city,  and  after  an  examination  of  several  drawin<;s  of  it  and  its  fortress,  that 
it  ''admitted  of  no  improveraent.s."  The  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  "  (v.  HS)  says  that  "  it  follows  an  Eng- 
lish plan  procured  by  Mr.  Ban<'roft  in  London,  and  ck  sely  reseinbli's  the  sketidi  owned  by  a  descendent  of  Pejijier- 
ndl  and  herewith  j;iven  "  (p.  437).  This  last  plan  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  is  consitlered 
authentic. 

8ir  W.  Pepperrell's  funeral  f  >rmou  was  preached  by  his  former  pastor,  Tiev.  Dr.  B.  Stevens,  and  as  Lndy 
Pepi«rrell  published  it,  and  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  of  tlio  bouse  and  council  of  Ma-^.^achnsetts,  it  i.s  still 
ejisily  oV>tained.  (See  Parson's  "Life,"  p.  321.)  It  has  for  title  "  A  Sermon  fwcasioned  by  the  Ueath  of  the  lion. 
Sir  W.  Pepperrell.  Bart.,  Lieut.-General  hi  Her  Majesty's  .service,  etc.,  who  died  at  his  seat  in  Kittory,  July  fi,  ]7.">0  " 
(P>oston,  17.">i*,  pp.  "0).     It  has  a  jiortrait  in.'^erted  in  some  cojiies. 

''Capture  of  Louisbonrsj  by  the  New  Enirland  Militia  "is  the  title  of  a  mono<rraph  that  appears  in  the  March, 
April,  and  ]May  numbers  of  the  '  Atlantic  Monthly '  for  lSftl,from  llie  pen  of  Ilr.  Francis  Parkman,  \vlio,  in  this 
essay,  as  in  all  his  other  productions,  displays  that  eleirancc  of  ^tyle,  thorouf^hncss  of  re.searcli,  and  judicial  spirit 
that  are  eminently  his  characteristics  as  an  historian.  He  use.s  the  testimony  of  a  curious  little  work,  not  before 
cited  by  the  historians  of  Louisbourfr.  It  is  the  "Lottre  d'nn  Habitant  do  LouLsbourgr,  contenant  une  Relation 
exacte.  et  circonstancii'e  de  la  Prise  del'I.sle  Koyale  par  les  Anglais.  A  Quebec  chez  Guillaume  le  Sincere,  al'Imatre 
de  la  vcritc,  1745."  Dr.  Parkman  says  tiiat  "  this  little  book,  of  SI  printed  paires,  is  extremely  rare.  I  could  study 
it  only  by  bavini;  a  literatim  transcript  made  from  a  copy  in  the  Bibliotlu'ipie  National,  as  it  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  British  'Museuni.  It  bears  the  signature  "  i'>.  L.  N."  and  is  dated  "  a''  ....  ce  i.'S  Aont,  1745.  The 
imitrint  of  (Juebec  is  evidently  intended  .as  a  mask,  the  book  havin.',  no  doubt,  been  printed  in  France  It 
criticises  Dncbamhon  severely,  and  mak((S  bini  mainly  answerable  for  the  disaster." 

As  these  proofs  are  paasint;  tbrousjh  my  bands.  Dr.  I'arkman's  new  work,  "  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict,''  which 
fills  up  the  gap  between  his  "i'ount  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV"  and  his  "Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,"  is  announced  for  early  in  !May.  It  covers  much  of  the  j.'round  over  which  I  have  fione,  very  briefly  (iU 
the  whole,  in  this  work  on  Cape  Breton.  It  contains  chapters  on  "  Lonisbourg  and  Acadia"  (i.  c.  10) ;  on  "  Louis- 
bourg  Besieired  and  Taken  "  (ii.  cc.  5  and  (i) ;  and  on  "  The  Kxix'dition  of  the  Hue  d'Anville"  (ii.  c.  7). 

In  'Harjier's  Monthly'  for  18()4,  vol.  xxviii,  |).  1154,  will  be  found  an  interesting  narrative,  suitable  to  the 
readers  of  a  {)opnlar  magazine,  of  the  siege  of  Louisbonrg  in  1745  by  .1.  T.  Headley.  The  writer  is  accurate  on  the 
whole,  but  he  makes  an  egregious  mistake,  when  ho  states  (p.  :'>50)  that  "the  Rhode  Island  troops,  numbering  only 
u  few  hundred,  were  already  "  at  Canso,  when  the  Massachusetts  forces  arrived  there  on  the  first  of  .\prii — the 
fact  being,  that  they  never  sailed  or  took  part  in  tho  exix>dition.  The  statement  that  one-half  of  the  rich  treasure 
taken  in  the  Dt'livranco  and  other  vessels  captured  by  the  lleet,  went  to  the  captors,  is  misleading.  The  Crown 
and  the  English  Heel  alone  divided  the  spoils  between  them. 

In  the  '  Kejiort  of  Canadian  Archives'  for  issii,  (pp.  vii  xii)  Mr.  I !ry inner,  chief  archivist,  has  a  summarj*  of 
the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  capture  of  Louisboin-g  in  1 745.  It  is  generally  accurate  and  impartial.  It  contains 
the  plans  (Note  A.)  suggested  by  General  Waldo  to  Pitt,  for  tho  reduction  of  tho  fortress  in  175S,  and  "  dearly 
drawn  from  his  experience  while  in  command  of  the  land  t'orces,  at  tho  reduction  of  the  same  place  in  1754."  The 
two  maps  that  at-company  the  report,  arc  made  up  ftomGridley's  and  other  maps  in  .lelTerys'  French  Dominions. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Canada'  (sec.  ii),  there  is  a  long  paiier  on  the 
"  First  Siege  and  Capture  of  I/onisbonrg '"  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Adams  G.  Archibald,  P.C.,K.C.M.G.,D.C.L.,  who^ 
after  a  long  life  siK!nt  in  tho  pulilic  .servii'e,  has  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  declining  years  to  historical  stuiiies.  'I'his 
paper  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  tho  literature  on  the  subject. 

"The  takins:  of  Lonisbourg  in  1745,"  is  a  short  account  of  tho  siege  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  published  in  a 
series  describing  "  Decisive  Events  in  American  History,"  (Boston,  1S!H).  It  has  no  siwcial  historic  value  since  it 
is  simply  a  narrative  made  up  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  available  to  every  one  on  the  subject. 
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Sniollott,  ill  "Tho  History  of  England  from  tlie  Revolution  to  the  iloatli  of  Geor).'e  the  Second"— a  tiintiiiuatiun 

of  Hiiuio's  history— has  only  a  i)a^'n  ami  a-lialfoii  the  oiieratioiis  of  ITl."),  an<l  Talis  into  tlie  error  of  savin;;  tliat "  tliey 
were  wiiolly  foniliuted  i»y  tlm  ongint^ers  anil  ollicfis  wlio  c.iniinanded  tlio  Ihitisli  marines."  I'arliiuau  ('Atianti<; 
Montlily'  for  May,  l>i!»l)  puts  it  correctly  when  he  states  tliat  "the  whole  work  of  tho  siego  fell  upon  the  land 
forces,  and  tluju^'h  it  liad  l)t.'fn  proixKScd  to  semi  a  l»ody  of  niarim.-s  ashciro,  tliis  was  not  done.  Three  or  four 
gunners,  intoudod,  in  tho  words  of  U'arren.  '  to  put  your  men  in  tlie  way  of  loadin;^  cannon,'  were  his  only  contri- 
hution  to  the  oi^ralions  of  the  siege."  (See  letter  of  Warren  to  l'oj)iiorrell,lltli  May,  174.5,  in  which  ho  showed  he 
had  n(j  men  to  a|>are.  /'/.  [i  0-1), ii.)  Sinoll'tt  was,  however,  fully  aware  of  the  imfxirtanco  of  ('a:>o  I'.reton,  and  of 
the  ignominy  of  tlie  jH-ace  which  gave  it  up  "  in  exchange  f<jr  a  petty  fortress  in  the  Eiist  Indies."  Smollett  gives 
more  space,  pp.  2U'i-:;ot,  (London  ed-  of  17!)(>)  to  the  taking  of  Ixiuisbourg  in  17")M,  and  describes  "  the  noisy  expres- 
sions of  triumph  and  e>;','.ltalion  "  in  London. 

''  KxoduH  of  the  Western  Nations,"  hy  V'iscouut  Ihiry,  Ml',  (hoinlun,  1S().5,  -  vols.).  In  the  second  volume 
(pp.  17'J-18t^i)  a  I)rief  sketch  of  the  siego  of  174')  is  given,  l)Ut  while  it  is  incorrect  in  some  jtarticidars  it  does  not 
fail  to  do  full  justice  to  the  enterprise  and  bravery  of  the  New  Knglanders.  We  know,  liowever,  that  Warren  had 
not  actually  communicated  svith  Popiierrdl  before  the  hitter's  proi<aration3  for  sailing  were  complete,  or  had 
arrange. 1  fur  a  rendezvous  at  (.'auso.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ropiwrrell  sailed  for  t'ansu  desi)ite  the  knowledge  that 
Warren  had  refu-ed  to  ci)-o2)erato  with  him.  Vaughan  did  not  attack  tho  royal  battery  and  force  the  1-rench  to 
spike  their  guns.  The  garrison  did  not  become  mutinous  during  the  siege,  but  did  their  duty  courageously. 
Lord  fhiry  was  civil  secretary  for  1S54-5,  under  Sir  Edmund  Ih'ad,  whiio  governor-general  of  <';inada,  and  married 
a  daughter  oi  Sir  Allan  McNab,  who  took  for  mauy  years  a  leading  part  in  Canadian  allairs.  The  work  in  ijues- 
tion  is  a  history  of  coloni/.ation,  ipiite  readable,  but  sketchy  and  not  always  accurate  in  its  details.  Another 
exam|ile  of  his  inaccuracy  is  his  statement  that  the  Due  d'.\nville  died  at  sea.     (See  siijira,  sec.  VI.) 

Tlie  taking  of  l.ouisboiirg,  in  1745,  appears  to  have  inspired  a  poet  in  Nathaniel  Ames's  "  Almanac  "  (Boston, 
17-16)  to  indulge  in  this  jKjetic  burst : 

"  r>riglit  llesi)erus,  the  harbinger  of  day, 
Smiled  gently  down  on  Shirley's  prosperous  sway. 
The  prince  of  light  rude  in  Ids  burning;  car, 
I'o  see  the  overtures  of  [>eace  and  war. 
Around  the  woM  ;  and  bade  his  charioteer, 
Who  marks  the  [leriods  of  each  month  and  year. 
Rein  in  his  steeds,  and  rest  u|juu  high  noon, 
To  view  our  victory  at  Cape  Iheton." 

The  victory  is  also  commemorated  in  the  '  (ientleman's  Magazine'  for  July,  174.5,  in  several  stanzas,  entitled  a 
"  Hymn  to  Victory,"  of  w  hich  the  following  is  a  sitecimen  verse  : 

"  lieyond  the  wide  Atlantic  sea 
She  rises ./(r4  to  crown  our  toils ; 
Thither  to  wealth  she  |H)ints  the  way, 
And  bids  us  thrive  on  Claelic  spoils." 

Tlio  inspiration  in  this  case  is  decidedly  of  a  mercenary  character,  and  does  not  take  as  k)fty  a  llight  as  the  New 
England  poetic  description  of  iles|x;rus  smiling  on  the  victory.  Cajx;  liroton  does  not  apjiear  to  have  called  for 
p(X'.try  in  175S.  It  was  so<jn  forgotten  in  the  taking  of  Quebec  and  the  death  of  Wolfe,  to  whom  many  poetic 
tributes  were  paid.    See  Hawkins's  "  Pictures  of  Quebec"  ((iueboc,  18;>4),  370,  387,  3S8. 

In  N.  Hawthorne's  charming  stories  of  history  and  biography  for  young  jwoplo,  "  The  Whole  History  of  Grand- 
father's Chair,"  there  is  a  short  chapter  on  the  preparations  in  Boston  in  1744-45  for  the  exixjdition  against  Louis- 
bourg(sev^  >.  llO-lhl,  Patterson's  Eilinburgh  o4.  of  1885),  and  of  the  rejoicings  when  the  news  of  the  victory 
arrived  in  the  capital  of  New  England.  A  little  work  of  this  style  hardly  calls  for  criticism,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  though  the  author  states  in  his  preface  he  "  has  endeavoured  to  keep  a  distinct  and  unbroken  thread  of 
authentic  history,"  he  ignores  the  second  taking  of  l/juisbourg  in  17.58,  though  the  lirst  in  the  .series  of  great  events 
that  relieved  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  fears  of  French  aggressio'",  and  gave  Canada  to  Kngland.  See  also  Haw- 
thorne's "  I'anshawe,  and  Other  Pieces  "  (Boston,  1871)),  a  work  of  little  merit,  but  noteworthy  here  because  it  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Pepperrell  and  of  the  oxjtedition  of  1745. 

In  '  The  Now  England  Magazine'  (, Boston)  for  October,  1801,  there  is  a  sliort  paiier  (pp.  200-205),  "  A  Cdimp-e 
of  the  Siege  of  Louisbourg,"  by  S.  Frances  Harrison,  a  Canadian  poet;  better  known  as  "Seranus."  As  is  very 
common  with  most  of  the  English  writers,  Louisb(o)urgis  anglicized  by  leaving  out  ''o"— an  inaccuracy,  it  setmi 
to  me,  in  the  case  of  a  French  name,  especially  in  an  historic  pajier.  It  uccurs,  however,  in  tho  maixs  and  memoirs 
by  Gibson,  Waldo,  Gridley,  and  tho  New  England  writers  generally  of  last  century.    Mrs.  Harrison's  notes— the 
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pajier  is  really  iiutliiiig  more— are  cliietly  maile  up  I'lijia  tlio  letters  of  liri^'ailier-iieiieriil  WaMu,  third  in  rank 
aiiioH'^  tim  ollicers  of  tlie  New  Kn;;iariil  exiKulilioii  of  17l">.  WaMi  ,  it  apiwars,  liail  a  daiiii  to  large  grants  of  iaml 
in  Nova  Scotia,  orii^iiKiliy  l)clon;:ini;  to  Sir  William  Aioxanilor.  earl  of  Stirlin',;.  lie  proposeil  in  1730  to  tlio  Eiijj- 
lisli  government  to  settle  till' ;:r'Uit,  if  his  claims  wore  acknowleilged— tlio  lirsl  settlement  to  be  made  "near  St. 
Mary's  Uay,  which  is  the  nearest  good  land  to  the  fort  of  Annajx-ilis  (Uoyal),  by  wliicli  the  said  settlements  and 
the  garrison,  iu  case  of  any  emergeni'y,  may  he  nnitnally  servicealile  to  each  other."  Tie  lUitish  govoruniei  t, 
however,  never  acceded  to  his  propositions,  which  would  have  made  him  one  of  those  great  landlords,  called 
putrfxjus  or  manorial  lords,  who  lor  so  long  a  lime  ociiipicd  so  lariro  a  [xirtion  of  the  lands  of  New  York.  'Hie 
name  has  been  perj>eUuited  in  a  line  county  of  Maine,  of  w  hich  liclfast  is  the  principal  town,  and  the  noble  Tonob- 
scot  Bay  is  the  must  picluresiiuo  feature.  In  Urake's  "Nooks  and  t'orner^  i>f  the  Now  England  L'oa.st"  (pp.  W,  td) 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Wallo  or  Muscongus  patent,  which  extended  over  a  gi«jd  part  of  this  county.  (See 
Williamson's  "  History  of  Maine"),  ^\'aldo■s  daughter  was  to  have  uiarrieil  Sir  W.  I'epperrell's  only  son,  .\iidrew, 
but  the  match  never  came  oil,  through  the  indiircnuice  of  the  latter,  wli<«e  eccentric  conduct  is  inexplicable,  even 
after  the  atlenijiled  exjilanations  of  his  aixilogist,  IVrsoiis  (see  '"  Life  of  I'epjierrell,''  2'20-2'2U},  who  gives  an  account 
of  the  whole  all'air.  Ap|ileton's  ''  ( 'yclojiailia  of  American  lii^igraphy  "  falls  into  an  error  when  it  says  both  Samuel 
Waldo  and  his  father  Jonathan  took  part  in  the  I>ouiabourg  exiKjditioii.  It  was  the  son  who  was  brigadier- 
general,  and  tlie  father  was  never  connected  with  the  expedition.  (See  List  of  Ollicer.s  of  the  r.xixjdition,  suimt, 
sec.  IV  ;  I'arson's  "  Life  of  repperre!l,o4'.»,;i.'5ii).  A  [kji  trait  of  Waldo  is  given  in  .loseph  Williamson's  "  Belfast/'  p.  I J 
The  volume  of  "•  Canatlian  Archives"  for  isSO  (p.  cliv,  note  B)  gives  a  summary  of  the  pajKjrs  relating  to  the  W'aldo 
claim  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mrs.  Harrison's  references  to  Louisbuurg  call  for  no  i)articular  comment,  exceiit  that  she 
falls  into  an  error  iu  saying  that  the  city  and  fortress  extended  "about  Jht  miles  eai:h  way,  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west."  since  the  cinuiiifirence  of  the  whole  place  was  hardly  two  miles  and  a  half.  (See  .-•"//rii, 
sec.  II.) 

Aecount.s  of  the  siege  of  17.>S  are  to  be  found  in  the  despatches  of  Amher.'st  and  I'.uscawen  to  I'ilt,  extracts  from 
which  were  published  (see"  Nar.  and  frit.  Hist,  of  Am."  v.  Jtil)  as  a  •' .lournal  of  the  lauding  of  his  majesty's 
forces  on  the  inland  of  • 'ai>e  ISreton,  and  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Loiiisbouig,"  a  third  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  17.")S  in  Boston,  'i'he  N-  Y.  Hist.  Society  Col.  (1881)  contain  "  An  authentic  account  of  the  reduction  of 
I.onisbourg  in  .June  and  .July,  17")>!,  by  a  J^iiectator  "  (London,  17.5>^).  Kntiiick  in  his  "  <  ioneral  History  of  the  Late 
War"  (London,  17til)  used  this  excelleut(Uiscriplion  without  acknowledgment  (see  Parkman,  "  .Moiitcahii  and  Wolfe," 
ii.  SI).  Thomas  Mante,  iu  his  "  History  uf  the  Late  War  in  North  America  and  'he  Islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
including  the  campaigns  of  17ti;>  and  17i)l  against  His  .Maiesl>'s  Indian  Enemies,"  (l.onilon,  1772)  prints  the  so 
called  ollirial  "  .lournal  of  .\mherst,"  which  appeared  lirst  in  the  '  London  .lournal '  and  in  other  [loriodicals  of  the 
time.  Mante  also  gives  a  very  intelligible  plan  of  tiie  siege  operations.  He  was  an  engineer  ollicer,  and  was  major 
of  a  brigade  during  the  campaign  of  17'U.  His  wurk  which  contains  18  large  well  executed  m.ips,  jirincipally  by 
Thos.  Kitchin,  has  a  high  reputation  and  coiiies  are  now  so  rare  that  they  bring  from  $70  to  $\.'2'>  according  tD  their 
condition;  tiuaritch  sold  a  copy  in  18".il  for  the  latter  sum.  The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  i>resont  writer  belonged 
to  the  library  of  Baroti  .Miilgrave,  1'.  (_'.,  who  died  in  17'.*8,  and  is  complete  and  unsoiled  in  every  particular.  The 
toixjgraphy  of  the  couiitry  around  Lcniisboitrg  harbour  is  remarkably  well  marked  in  Mante's  plan.  The  lirst 
volume  of  John  Knox's  '•  Historical  .lournal  of  the  Campaigns  for  years  17"iS,  17r)!t,  and  17i)0  iVc,"  (London,  17(it), 
2  vols.)  contains  a  xeadable  account  of  the  siege,  and  is  esjK'cially  valuable  lor  the  numerous  authentic  otiicial 
docunienlB  cited.    See  also  J.  Montresor's  .Journal,  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.  (istsl). 

Other  authorities  on  the  siege  cited  by  I'arkman  ami  the  editor  of  the  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist."  are  the  following  : 
i' The  Life  of  Major  General  James  Wolfe,"  by  Robert  Wright,  (Lonilun,  IsOt)  which  contains  much  original 
matter  in  the  shape  of  W^olfo's  corresixindouce.  "The  Uronville  correspondence"  (vol.  i,  pp.  L'40-L'()r))and  Walpole's 
"  .Memoirs  c)f  Cieorge  the  Second  "  (L'n;!  ed.  vol.  iii.  loJ)  i-oiitain  useful  material  for  the  historical  writer.  I'arkman 
refers  also  to  the  "  Diary  of  a  Captain  or  Subaltern  iu  the  army  of  Amherst  at  Louisliourg,"  found  in  the  garret  of 
an  old  house  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  an  estate  belonging  in  1700  to  Chief  Justice  Ueschauijw,  and  the  use  of 
which  ho  owed  to  the  kindness  of  Jlr.  (Jeorge  Wiggins  of  the  same  place. 

Dr.  Francis  rarkiuan's  work  on  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  (Boston,  18^4,  l'  vols.,)  already  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  is  a  spirited  account  of  the  capture  of  Louisljourg.  The  narrative  is  foiuid  in  the  lltth  chapter, 
Vol.  2,  and  coiitains  30  pages  with  an  eclectic  map,  which  is  very  clear  though  draw u  on  a  small  scale.  As  usual 
iu'liis  works,  the  author  cites  ;it  the  end  of  the  chaider  the  principal  authorities  which  he  has  consulted. 

"A  History  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadie,'-  by  Beamish  ]Murdoch>  Q.  C  (Halifax,  N.  S.,  IhtJ.j-lSti?,  3  vols.)  devotes 
chapters  v  and  xxiii  of  the  second  volume  to  descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  1745  and  I7")',).  This  work  is  valuable 
as  an  accurate  compilation  of  original  authorities,  but  it  ("an  lay  no  claim  to  literary  skill  or  style.  The  account  of 
the  siege  of  1758  is  taken  ujainly  from  Entinck. 
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"Tilt!  llisti'iy  III  Ai  aili;i  fioiii  it.-i  liot  ilL-jruMTy  to  iis  surri-iiilur  to  lMi<;lauil  \>y  llie  'I'lealy  <if  I'ari'',''  by  James 
Ilannuy  (St.  .lulm,  N.  I'. ,  \'^7'<,)  is  ilisiin^Miislioil  by  the  literary  iiiurit  waiUbi;,'  in  ilio  former  work,  but  tl.<)  iintlior 
has  Mtrmii^  piujiuliivs  aixaiiist  llm  Acailiaiis,  In  ciuiplers  xviii  ami  xxiii  tlit'iH-  aio  sliort  readable  ai'countjii  of  tlie 
sie^'esof  17-1.')  anil  17."i.s. 

"  A  History  <if  the  l.^l.iml  nfCaiMi  liictnu  with  some  airoiiiiL  of  Ibo  Di.scuvery  ami  .Sni'.leniont  of  ('aiia"la,  Nova 
Scotia  anil  Newfoundlauil,"  l)y  Kicliaril  llrown,  !•'.  <i.  S.,  !■'.  R.  (i.  S  ,  (Lomlon,  Knglaml.  l^ii!>\  istlioonly  I'omiileto 
liistory  tliat  lias  ever  l)e<<n  written  of  the  islaii  1.  It  in  a  con8cientiou.-j  eHi>rt  of  a  j,'eut!enian  wiio  liveil  many  years 
of  bi.s  life  in  <  ain?  llieton  Mi  !nana;.'ur  of  tlie  lar^o.st  ami  nlile.it  assoiiation  cni-'a-i'il  in  the  workiiiir  of  the  valuable 
niine.s  of  Sydney.  He  was  a  man  of  lonsiikrablo  SL-ieiitilii:  knowledge,  and  devoted  the  elo.>^ing  years  of  bis  life  in 
London  to  the  w  i  ilin;.'  of  ihi.s  work  and  to  seientilie  studies,  lie  had  access  to  the  Enj;lisli  archive^,  but  does  not 
ap[>ear  to  have  made  any  ellort  to  use  the  vas*^  amount  of  material  to  bo  finnid  in  I'aris.  As  it  is,  however,  tlie 
work  i-  fair  and  aeeurate.  It  reproduees  Tliorne's  ma[i  of  the  .Mlantie  (13-7) ;  Mereator'.s  inap  of  the  (inlf  of  St. 
Lawrenee.  (1. "villi ' ;  ( 'haiiiiil;iiii"s  i  bi:'.'_'i ;  Ueny.s'.s  (bo -) ;  an  (^xecdlent  |ir(jlilo  of  the  walls  of  Louisbonr.' ;  plans  iif  the 
harbour  and  viiiiiity  and   of  the  second  sie^e,  ;is  well  as  a  larjre  modern  map  of  the  island- 

"An  Ilislorieal  and  Statitstieal  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  Thomas  < '.  Ilalibnrtou,  barr  ster-at-law  and  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  a.sseinbly  of  Nova  Scotia.  (Halifax,  published  by  .hseph  Ilowe,  -  vols.,  \'<'29.)  The  author  will 
be  best  known  for  his  famous  humorous  creation  of  ''  Sam  Slick.'  The  'irst  \olunic.  contains  the  history,  and  the 
.second  llio  statistical  account.  Like  all  of  the  judge's  works  ii  is  written  in  a  pleasant  .style,  thouj;!!  in  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote  he  had  not  access  to  many  oriirinal  docunieiits — noteveu  to  those  in  llie  Nova  Scotia  archives, 
siraujro  to  say — and  con.seiiuently  'ho  book  is  not  distin^'uished  by  any  deep  historical  investigation.  ( 'hai)ters  11 
and  .">  of  the  (irst  volume  !,'ive  a  brief  narrative  of  the  two  siei;os  of  Fiouislmurg.  The  account  of  the  siego  of  1758  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Smollett's  history.  In  the  second  vohnnedip.  £Ol-".'0'_')  there  is  a  j.'raphic  description 
of  L<iui>bour'_'  in  l7-H-!»,  and  of  the  natural  features  of  the  island.  The  work  is  also  niemorabie  as  the  lirst  andii- 
ticms  historical  elloit  of  a  Nova  Scotian.  Indeed  in  many  respects  it  Still  merits  a  hi^h  place  anion;;  Canadian 
historie-'.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  printer  of  the  book  was  a  famous  .Nova  Scotian,  the  Honourable  .Josei>h  Howe, 
printer,  [loot  and  statesman;  the  father  of  res;ionsilil«  j^overnnieiil  in  his  province,  .vho  began  life  at  the  coi.i- 
posing  ca.se,  and  died  in  the  government  honseal  Halifax,  a  lieuteiiaut-irovernnr — in  the  same  old  stone  government 
house  to  which  lie  had  ln'on  denied  admittaine  in  the  days  of  Lord  l'alkland,a  royal  governor,  who  showed  his 
un6tness  for  his  i«isition,  and  w;is  the  last  of  the  old  English  ollicials  who  con~tantly  interfered  and  had  preferences 
in  provincial  iiolilii-b. 

C.  Iloger's  "  History  of  Canada,  etc''  ((Juehec,  IS.'iti)  has  a  short  account  of  the  siege  of  174.5,  pp.  1)9-43. 

"The  History  of  the  I'nited  States,"  by  ( ieorge  B.mcroft  (the  latest  revised  edition  of  which  ai>peared  in  IS.SS 
in  Now  York)  Contains  short  accounts  of  the  two  sieges  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  :JOf5-lilO,  1S4,  185).  The  author 
devotes,  as  it  might  be  ex|)Octoil,  the  larger  space  to  ti  e  memorable  event  of  171."). 

"The  History  of  (,'aiiada,"  by  ^V.  Kingsford,  LL.1>.,  I'.U.S.  Can.,  (Toronto  and  London,  1S87-1S90,  4  vols  )  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  (iii.  :;o:i-:',-_'l)  which  is  accurate  and  does  justice  on  the  whole  to  the  men 
of  New  Englan. I,  though  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  liiin  to  dwell  on  the  iusuUiug  lan.'uage  of  <]omiiiodore  (not 
then  admiral)  Kno-vle.s,  who  succet^ded  Warren  as  governor,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  captors  of  the  fortress. 
Knowles  was  a  surly  sailor  w  bo  was  in  a  chronic  ill-humor  during  his  residence  in  ihe  island,  and  devoteil  him.self 
to  give  the  worst  possible  account  of  its  resources,  its  people  and  everything  connected  with  it.  As  I  have  already 
said  (.«?(^rr((, sec.  VI  II.)  his  prejudiced  accounts  of  (.'aiie  Ilretou  are  believed  to  have  had  much  to  do  ,vith  the  readiness 
with  which  England  ceded  the  island  in  1718.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work  (chapter  viii,  (ip.  120-142),  Dr. 
Kingsford  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  siege  of  17.38,  and  a  trite  estimate  of  the  importance  of  an  event  "  which 
was  the  first  gleam  of  triumph  reflected  on  the  British  arms  in  America." 

"  The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  by  the  author  of  "  Iloclielaga  "  (London,  184i(,  2  vols.),  contains  a  short  account  (ii. 
138-141))  of  the  second  siege,  but  the  even  more  memorable  event  of  1745  is  disposed  of  with  the  words  :  "  In  1745, 
the  year  w  hen  the  iiower  of  Franco  in  Europe  was  exalted  by  the  splendid  victory  of  Fontenoy,  a  dangerous  blow 
was  struck  at  her  sovereignty  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  and  with  it  the  whole  island  of  Cajie 
Breton,  by  the  New  Englanders  under  Mr.  Pepperrell  aided  by  Admiral  Warren."  The  author  was  George  War- 
burton,  wlio  belonged  to  the  i)ritisli  army,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for  Harwich.  lie  died  by  his  own 
hand,  and  his  works  were  edited  by  iiis  better  known  brother,  Eliut,  the  author  of  •'  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross," 
who  perished  on  the  '■  Amazon  "  when  she  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1S52,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  eS{)lore  the 
isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  "  Hochelaga,  or  England  in  the  New  World"  (London,  1S4G-IS51,  2  vols.),  which  was  also  written  by  the 
unfortunate  <  George  Warburtou,  and  edited  by  his  brother  Eliot,  wo  have  a  few  pages  devoted  to  a  short  historical 
and  descriptive  sketch  of  Caiw  Breton  (pp.  32o-o30,  4th  ed.).    Ho  pays  his  tribute  to  the  New  England  expedition 
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in  the  words:  '' 111  174.")  an  exiieJition  of  the  always  iiravt',  aiiii  tlion  loviil  colonists  of  Kii;-^laii.l  .  .  .  took  tho 
stroujrholJ  of  Louisbonr^  in  a  vtiy  irullaiit  nr.  iiner." 

In  Hikirotli's  "History  of  the  United  States"  (New  York)  three  pages  are  ilovotod  to  the  New  Ku^Uuid  oxih.!- 
dition  of  1745,  and  less  than  a  pa^'e  to  the  sie;/;o  of  17oS.     (Sco  vol.  ii.  :j"J4-;;i)7,  482.) 

In  the   "  t'arter-Brown  ('atal(':-riio"  (iii.  I'Jii'.t)  tliere  is  mention  of  a  "  lielter  to  a  :j:reat  M r  [  I'itt,]  on  the 

prosj  ect  of  i>eaee,  wherein  the  lUinolition  of  the  t'ortilicatioiis  of  I-ouisbourg  is  shown  to  bo  ahsiirJ,  the  importance 
of  [."anada  fully  refnt«d,  the  proper  harrier  injiiited  out  in  Nnrtli  .Vtninica,  etc."  (London,  1701).  Tliis  is  oMt^  of  tlie 
numerous  essays  and  i>ani[ihleis  lluil  ap[>t(ared  between  tiji-  fall  of  (»nehec  and  the  Treaty  of  17(i.!,  with  reference  to 
the  resjieciive  values  of  Canada  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  advisability  <if  retainiri:^  such  places  as 
Gaudaloupe  iu  preference  to  the  present  i)oMdnivin,  (.See  Bourinot,  "  i  uiiiparalive  Studies  in  Canadian  Politics," 
'Trans.  Fioy.  Soc.  <  'an.,'  vol.  viii,  pp.  o;t-4(i. ) 

Reference  to  the  imjiortance  of  the  taking  of  ('ape  IJieton  in  1 74-")  and  17.")8  will  be  found  in  "  A  lleview  of  the 
Keijin  of  George  the  Second  in  whicli  a  new  Flight  is  thrown  on  the  Transactions,  and  the  effects  of  Ministerial 
Influence  are  traced  and  laid  open  "  (London,  17(ii-',  pp.  i7)9j.  The  review  is  impartial  though  justly  severe  on  tho 
men  that  administered  iMigland's  all'aiis  until  tlie  elder  I'itt  triumphed  over  the  King's  prejudices  and  the  schemes 
of  his  political  enemies.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  but  he  is  a  fearless  and  well  informed  critic.  lie 
tells  us  what  all  writerg  ailmit— Tory  or  Whig — that  "the  restituiion  of  FA)uisbtiurg  (in  174N)  was  loudly  complained 
against  by  almost  every  individual."'      The  references  to  I^oui.sbourg  are  pp.  8-,  101,  bi-,  -l-->,  216. 

In  the  lirst  volume  of  the  "  (  aiiadiau  Archixe.s  "  '[p.  IS,  4ti)  there  is  a  synopsis  of  pajKMs  in  the  I'ublic  Kecord 
C*llice,  l.,ondon,  ("  America  anil  West  Indies,"  un  ler  subhead  of"  Now  England  ")  which  relate  to  the  ex{)editions 
of  1745  and  1758  against  Cape  I'.reton.  Among  these  are  letters  from  Shirley  to  Newcastle  giving  accounts  of  the 
exiXMliiion  against  Lcmisbourg  and  of  its  suirender  in  1745,  and  giving  prop(*als  (in  174(j)  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  l"ortre.s3,  tilling  up  the  harboui,  anil  the  establishment  of  a  fort  and  town  at  St.  Anne's.  In  the  same  doi'u- 
ments  tliere  is  corresiiondence.  from  Admiral  traunders,  tieueral  Wolfe,  and  (iovernor  Whitmore,  setting  forth  the 
proceedings  of  the  tleet  of  bouisbuurg  hi-.l'ore  the  attack  on  Oi'cbec.  The  "  Mas^achusetts  Archives  ''  have  muster- 
rolls  of  campaigns  of  175S.     '"  Nar.  and  Crit.  His.,"  v.  105. 

The  original  authorities  relative  to  the  abortive  ex  icditii.in  of  biiudi.u  and  Ilolbouine  against  F/niisbourg  in 
the  summer  of  1757  are  given  by  I'arkman,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfo"  (i.  47-,  ii.),  viz. :  despatches  of  Loudon  (August, 
1757)  ;  Knox  (who  was  with  tiic  exi>ediiion),  "  Historical  .lournals  of  the  Campaigns  of  North  America''  (London, 
17iil>,  G-L'S;  "  Heview  of  Mr.  I'itl's  .\dndnistration "  (London,  I7(i:j);  'The  Conduct  of  a  Noble  Comuiander  in 
America  Iin[>artially  Keviewed  "  (FjouiIou,  175S) ;  Ltiatsiiu,  •'  Naval  and  Military  Meinnirs  "  (ii.  4'.)-51i) ;  "  Answer  to 
the  Letter  to  two  Great  Men"  (Loi  ion,  ii.  17<iii);  Kntinck  (ii.  bis,  l(,',i);  Holbourne  b>  Loudon  (4th  Aug.,  1757); 
Holboume  to  i'itt  (2!}th  Sept.,  1757) ;  i!>iJ  (iinih  Sipt.,  1757;;  Uolbourne  to  I'ownall  (-'nil  Nov.,  1757) ;  Maute  (80,07) 
"  Ui'dation  du  Desaslro  airivc  a  la  Flotte  Anglaise  comnuindi'e  par  I'Amiral  Ib'Hionrue  ;''  Chevalier  Johnstone, 
"Campaign  of  Louisbourg;"  'London  Magazine  '  (1757,  p.oil);  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  (1757,  pp.  4(i:l,  470) 
1758,  pj).  bi8-17o) ;  '  Gazette  de  I'rance  '  (Oi'l),  To  these  original  sources  iiuiy  b,.'  added  the  following  I irief  accounts 
and  references:  ■'lii.story  of  Great  Ihitaiu  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  I'eace  of  Amiens"  (LonFoii,  bSUti,  ii.  o71-37-); 
Wal|)olo,  "(Korgo  Fl"  (ii.  .'ol);  Malion,  "History  of  Lngland"  (xiv.  108);  Smollett,  "History  of  England' 
(cxxvii);  Warburton,  "  Comiucjst  of  Canada"  (ii.  ILMlil);  Haliburtun,  "History  of  Nova  Stntia''  (i.  -0O-L'()2); 
Murdoch,  i7«r/  (ii.  3l'8,  .il",*);  Garnoau,  "Ilistoiro  du  Canada"  (ii.  •-'t'lH,  "-'07);  ISrown,  "History  of  CajKi  FSreton  " 
(2So-L",tO| ;  Kingsford,  "  IFistory  of  Canada  "  (i  v.  ;;i-o7) ;  I'arkman,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  (i.  4(J!M7L').  M.  I'aucher 
de  Si.-Maurice,  in  "  De  Tribuid  a  Babord  "  (Mo  dreal,  1S77)  prints  among  tho  "  I'icccs  .lustiticatives  ''  (pp.  4:'d-4;;4) 
the  .semi-ollicial  rrcnch  account  of  Ilolbourue's  disaster  olf  l.iouishourg,  Soi)t.  "24,  1757. 

XL   M.vi's  AM)  li.i.r.<iKATio.Ns  OK  Cai'Iii  lluiiTON  ASH  Lorisi;ui  ui;,  roitiKAiis  o'.'  Woi.i-io,  e-iv. 

The  most  accurate  early  map^ofCape  lireton  and  Ijouisbourg  are  those  by  Nicholas  Kellin,  an  able  I'rench 
engineor(autFiorof ''IjoNei)lune  franvis"  and  othenarlographical  works'),  un  lerdale  of  1714.  They  ;ire  repn  duced 
in  <  'harlevoix's  "'  Hi.story  of  New  I'rance."  The"  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  .\m."  (v.  440)  has  a  copy  on  a  reduced  scale 
of  his  CaiK'.  Breton  ni?p.  Richard  (iri.Uey,  who  diil  such  good  work  at  Louisbourg  in  1715,  has  left  a  plan  of  the 
city  and  fortitications  of  the  fortre.ss,  which  appears  in  the  "  History  of  the  I'rench  Uomiiuons  in  .\nierica,"  by 
Jell'erys,  London,  1760,  and  in  his  "<ieneral  Topography  of  North  .\meiica  and  the  West  Indiis,"  London,  17(iH, 
(No.  25).  Mis  jilan  ha.s  been  largely  copied  in  works  relating  to  Louisbourg,  the  "Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am." 
(v.  4415-4)  among  others.  Jell'erys,  in  the  tirst  work,  has  also  an  elaborate  map  affording  an  excellent  idea  of  tho 
siege  of  1758,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  features  of  the  [loi  t  and  its  defences.  The  "  Nar.  and  <  rit.  Hist,  of  Am." 
(v.  404,  47(0  reproduces  part  of  Jefl'erys'  map  of  1758,  as  well  as  Brown's  plan  of  the  siege  given  iu  his  "  History  of 
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Cai*  Breton."  Tt  also  ;_'ives  a  part  of  tlie  plate,  "plan  of  the  attack,"  (v.  471),  which  is  in  Mante's  "  History  of  the 
Lato  War."  .lofferys'  plan.s  incorrectly  oal!  "  Green  "  also  "  Goat  Island,"  wherea.s  the  latter  name  was  always 
given  tfi  the  rocky  islet  on  wlii<li  the  battery  dofending  tlm  liarbmir  was  built.  Good  views  of  the  town  and 
fortre.ss  are  not  in  existence.  ])r.  Win.sor  givcjs  three  illustrations  in  the  "  Xarrativo  and  Critical  History  "  (v.  447, 
4ri(i)  one  of  them  from  a  painting:  in  the  [lopsession  of  Jfrs.  Anna  H.  ('.  Howard,  of  I'.rooklyn,  S.Y.,  which  came  to 
iier  hy  descent  from  SirAV.  ]'cp|«Tr('!l,  and  the  two  others  from  tho  coa.st  views  that  accompany  TVsBarres'  hyilro- 
graphic  snrveys.  These  views  wcru  jmblishod  in  177i',  and  an  excellent  copy  of  tho  whole  work  is  in  the  Ottawa 
jiarliamentary  library.  I  give  a  sket<''n  nf  ime  of  these  drawings.  The  view  is  snjiposed  to  he  from  the  northeast: 
a  ship  is  coming  through  tlio  entrance,  ami  the  lightlumse  battery  is  on  the  right.  It  appears  largely  imaginary, 
as  the  fortress  was  not  in  exi>tenie  when  it  was  printed,  in  177'.'.  It  is  curioii.s  that  no  claborato  French  views 
are  in  existence,  so  far  as  known.     None  certainly  in  Canada. 
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Nicholas  Bellin's  plans  of  T.onis'ionrir  and  Qnebec  were  freipiently  reprodncod  in  England,  Hollaml  and  Ger- 
many in  tlie  middle  (if  last  century.  I'im-  instance,  I  have  hefure  mo  a  sheet,  21  x  '2-  in.,  with  the  lieading: 
Yorsiellnng  einiger  (Iciicndon  iind  t'i;ie!/.i^  in  Nurd  America  nnter  I'ran/.eesisidi  nnd  I'ngli.scho  .Inrisdiction 
gehoerig  v.u  Ihidon  bey  den  Ib.maennisclicn  Isilicn  in  Nnridcig,  A°  1  7-MI.  It  contains  (1)  "  Plan  du  I'ort  et  Ville 
de  Lonisbonrg  dans  I'lsle  lJ<iya'»;  (-)  jilan  do  In  \'ille  de  <>uebec."  r.otb  ,nre  t)ic  jilan.s  of  Kellin  given  in  Charle- 
voix. The  third  is  in  [Miglish  :  "  I'lan  of  the  town  nf  llnlifax  in  Nova  Scdiia,"  anil  is  coloured  like  the  other  two. 
It  is  a  reprodnctifin  of  a  "  I'lan  des  havens  von  Chcbuctou  nnd  der  .«tadt  Halifax  (Hanibur/h,  1751).  Tlie  maps 
being  pirated  tho  author's  name  is  not  given  in  any  case. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  maps,  plans  and  views,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above. 

1. — rian  special  de  Lonisbonrg,  N.  Vissclmr,  .Amsterdam. 

■_'. — Plan  de?  fortilications  d^s  Lnuisbonr_',  H.  do  I-eth,  Amsterdam,  1750. 

;i.--].e  Petit  Alias  Maritime,  Ni-s.  -j:;.  lM,  .V.  IVllin,  1701. 

1. — A  map  "love  en  17511,"  after  a  ]ilai)  of  Louisbourir.  preserved  in  the  Pcpot  des  Cartes  de  la  Marine  in  Paris. 

5. — Same,  in  177!i-  in  tlie  "  Nepliiiu'  Anierico-Se]itentrii>ii;d,  jiul'lli'  p{ir  urdre  dn  roi," 

('..— In  the  same,  under  date  nf  17.'i'>,  "  !e\i'  par  le  clicv.  de  la  l.'ig.nidicre,''  with  a  view,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
in  the  Mass.  Archives  :  I'ocs,  Collected  in  France,  Atlas  ii.  5.  A  similar  plan  and  view  by  the  same  |ier,son  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1755,  "die/.  l.e  liouge,  gcngrapbe." 

7.  —  In  this  same,  (comiinsite)  atlas,  (ii.  nos.  44,  45)  are  maps  of  the  tow  n  and  harbour  and  a  large  plan  of  tho 
fortilications,  marked  ''Tome  1,  No.  L':l. 

,S. — I'our  sheets  on  "  The  Sonthea>t  coast  of  ( 'ape  I'.reloii  Isliind,  surveyed  by  Samuel  Holland,"  puhlls'ied  by 
IiesBarres,  'h  IT'^l. 

0.  —Map  by  Kitchen,  London  .Magazine,  1747. 

10. — Plan  of  ihe  City  and  Harbour  <if  Louislmurir,  showim;  the  landinir  place  fif  the  Pritish  in  1715  and  175S 
and  their  encampment  in  175S,  in  Jcirerys'  "French  Hominions"  and  in  his  "General  Topot'raphy." 

11. — A  net  of  plans  and  forts  in  ,\merica,  reduce  i  from  actual  surveys,  Loudon,  I  7(i:i  or  17(!5.  See  "  Kur.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Am."  on  the  iiuestion  of  date,  v  414,  .". 

12.— Sketch  of  Island  battery.  Curwen's  ".lournal,"  edited  by  Ward,  Pioslou,  Ith  ed.,  IStl4;  rej)ro<luced  in 
"Nar.  ami  Oit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  v.  44S. 

13. I'jar.s  of  the  town  and    fortilications  (1745)  by  Pureil   and    P.isti  le  ;  of  town   and   harbour  (nr^"!)   by  W. 
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Green;  views  by  Bastide  (174'.t),  Admiral  Knowles  (IToO),  Inro  (175S),  engraved  by  Carnot  (1762)  and  Tbomas 
Wright  (17()()).     All  in  the  IJritish  Museum. 

14.— A  view  of  tlie  landing;  of  the  N.  E.  forces  in  the  expedition  against  Ca;x!  Breton  (1745),  published  by 
Jefferys.     I'r.  John  C.  V/airen  of  Boston  has  a  copy  of  tliis  print. 

15. — Plan  of  l.onisbourg,  by  <.ioo.  Follings  of  i'-oston,  gunner  ;  in  jvissession  of  Or.  A-  H.  Nicliols  of  Boston. 

16. — View  of  the  towu,  in  ('asseli's  "  United  States,"  i.  52S.     See  .lefTerys'  copjierplate  engraving. 

17. — Plans  of  the  sie^e  and  forlificaiions  in  ]7">S,  in  .Teffory.s'  "Frencii  DoniiniDHS,"  17<!0. 

IS — I'hms  in  :\Iante's  "  History  of  the  War." 

l!). — Mapof  siego  of  17'iS  in  ''Abraham's  Alnianac,"  I'iiiladeiiiiiia  and  l^.aston,  17">0. 

The  reader  will  also  find  it  profiiable  to  consult  the  following  work,  altluiugh  it  contains  no  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  island,  but  is  of  .a  .scientilic  character,  as  its  title  show.s,  and  is  valuable  for  its  revised  maps  : 

"Voyage  fait  par  ordre  dn  Iloi,  en  1750  et  1751,  dans  I'Aineriijue  Sejitentrionale,  jKiur  rectifier  les  Cartes  des 
Cotes  de  I'Acadie,  de  I'lsle  Koyalo,  et  de  I'lsle  de  Terre-Neuve,  et  jxiur  en  fixer  les  principaux  points  par  des 
ob-servations  a.stronoiniques.  Par  M.  lo  Marquis  de  Cliabert.  4to.  A  Paris,  17.')3-"'  It  has  only  maps  of  He 
Madame,  Strait  of  Fronsac  and  the  soutlieast  coast  of  the  island  from  Morienne  (Cow  Bay)  to  Gabarus,  liesides  a 
reduced  chart  of  the  coasts  of  Acadie  and  lie  Royale. 

Later  French  plans  and  maps  of  imiKirtant  places  in  Capo  Breton  arn  the  following: 

"Carte  reduite  de  file  lloyale  afsujettie  aux  olwervations  astronomiipies  et  naiitiques,  etc.,  faites  par  ^I.  le 
Marquis  de  Chabert.  liress^^'O  an  depot  general  des  cartes  de  la  marine,  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Sartine,  1783.  Plans 
particuliers  de|ienilaiis  de  File  Royale." 

"  Detroit  de  Causoaii  ou  do  I'ronsac  entro  la  Xouvelle  Kcosse  et  I'lsle  dii  (  ap  Breton,  levc  par  les  vaisseaiix  dii 
roi  d'Anffleterre  en  17G1.    A  bondres,  en  177."i ;  a  Paris,  cbez  Le  Ttonge,  1778." 

"  Plan  du  Port  Paupbin,  do  la  rade  de  Ste.  Anno,  de  fenfri'i'  de  b:ibrador  et  d((  la  Baie  de  Niganidie.  Dresse 
an  <lei>i*)t  general  iltvs  cartes  de  la  marine,  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Sarliin'.     I  77S." 

"  Plan  do  la  Baie  de  Xcricbao  a  la  cote  siid  de  file  Madame.  Dressc  au  d.'pol  gt'ii'Tai  des  cartes  et  plans  do  la 
marine,  par  ordre  de  M.  <le  Sartine.     177'.'." 

"  Plan  du  Fort  Toulouse  a  la  Cote  du  Slid  de  I'llo  Uoyale.  nrcssi'  an  di'iiot  general  des  I'artes  el  plans  de  la 
marine,  i>ar  ordre  <le  M.  de  Sartine.     1 77!».'' 

"The  Atlan(i<^  Neptune,"  pubiished  for  the  use  of  tlie  Royal  Navy  of  •  ireat  Britain,  by  Colonel  I'e.sBarres, 
governor  of  Caiie  Breton,  London,  1777,  2  vols.,  atlas  fol. : 

Vol.   i,  "  Sea  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia.'' 

Vol.  ii,  "Charts  of  the  Coasts  auil  Harbours  in  lln'<iiilf  and  River  of  St,  Law  rence.  from  surveys  taken  liy 
Major  Holland,  surveyor-general  of  the  iKuthern  coast."  It  contain.-^  intop-sling  co.-i^i  views  of  ports  and  towns  of 
the  province,  contributed  by  British  engineers. 

Among  the  maiis  and  views  in  this  valuable  colle<'tioii  are  the  following  : 

View  of  Louisbonrg  harbour. 

Chart  of  northeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  from  St.  Ann's  bay  lo  Capi>  Morion  (t'ow  b.'iy). 

St.  Ann's  liay,  Seymour  cove  and  Indian  bay. 

Southeast  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

Harbour  of  Louisbonrg. 

Port  Hood. 

View  of  Port  Hood. 

Ca[>e  Breton  and  Sable  island. 

Lenox  passage,  Bay  of  Porks  to  St.  Peter's  island. 

<  rUt  of  Canso,  part  of  < 'apo  Breton  and  the  b'ichmond  isles. 

(rut  of  ('an.so,  Bay  of  Uocks  to  St.  Peter's  island. 

Views  of  Port  Hood  and  Plaister  Cove. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  and  illustrations  noted  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  tlu>  ''  Nar.  and  Cril.  Hist,  of  Am." 
(vol.  v)  gives  the  following':  Pei>!"Tfcll  arms  (see  also '■  Mag.  of  .Am.  Hist.."  \o\.,  l.S7^).  .\iilograii!is  of  .\nchmutv. 
Boscawen,  Peppi-i  rell,  Rous,  Tyiig.  Vau.dian  and  Warren,  portraits  of  bosiawen  and  Wolfe,  lOntinck  i^''  Hist,  of 
the  Late  War,"  vols,  ii,  iii,  iv)  Una  portraits  of  Pitt,  Amherst,  Boscawen  and  Wolfe.  Wright's  "  IJfe  of  Wolfe" 
has  for  frontispiec(>  a  photo.'raphic  portrait  of  the  i.'i>neial.  Irom  an  miginal  pii'ture  in  th<(  posses.sion  of  .Admiral 
Warle,  K.Il.,  who  inherited  it  from  his  giaiiiluiicle,  <  Hiieral  Warde,  Wolfe's  dearest  friend.  It  was  painted  by  an 
artist,  unknown  to  fame,  soon  after  Wolfe  enwred  the  army,  and  shows  a  boyish  full  face,  not  remark.alile  for 
expression      Wri'_'ht  l>  ni>\v  of  only  two  uudoii'i-ied  portraits  o.  the  hero  of  •,)iielM>c  :  the  one  just  mentioned   and   the 
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other  painted  by  Tlighmore,  now  in  the  National  portrait  gallery.  West's  great  painting  of  Wolfe  as  a  boy  study- 
ing a  map  of  tlie  battle  of  lilenbeim  was  made  in  1775,  but  it  is  partly  imaginary  in  some  resjiccts.  See  Wright, 
C>(li,  G05.  Knox's  "  .lonrnal  "  lia.s  au  engravod  portrait  reproduced  in  ''  Nar.  and  Crit.  Ilist.  of  Am.,"  v.  541.  Hart, 
"  Fall  of  New  France,"  lias  jwrtraifs  of  I'.oscawen-  Wolfe  and  Amherst.  See  ivfrn,  last  paragraph  of  tliis  section. 
Parkman,  in  ''  Montcalm  an<l  Wolfe,"  roprodncsd  tho  Wardo  portrait.  Warburtdn,  in  "Coniinost  of  raiiada,"  lia.s 
a  frontisjiiece  representing  him  .standing  with  nis  right  arm  extended  and  giving  only  his  ]irofiie — a  very  cfm.  mm 
picture  in  works  relating  to  his  times.  It  isdescrilied  as  "from  a  scarce  contemporary  print."  There  is  an  inferior 
{xwt rait  of  Wolfe  in  tlie  I'arliami  ;iiary  library,  in  profile,  engrave<l  from  Mr.  Isaac  Gorsot's  model  by  .!•  Miller.  I 
know  of  no  portraits  in  Canada  of  i>nchand)on,  Drncour,  or  Vaminelain,  or  other  persons  who.se  names  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  T.oni^'.nnrg. 

In  "  Nooks'  and  (  orners  ot  th«  New  England  •  'oast  "  (Xew  York,  1S75),  by  Samuel  Adam  1  "rake.,  already  men- 
tioned as  tho  author  of  a  little  work  on  tlie  taking  of  Louisbourg  in  1715.  there  is  snmo  interesting  information 
rp.si)octing  York  and  Kitt(>ry  I'oint,  famous  as  the  home  of  I'astor  Moody  and  Sir  William  IVpin^rrell.  Ilhistra- 
t  ions  are  added  nf  Kittery  I'oirif,  of  !^ir  Williams  old  mansion  and  of  a  portrait  of  the  latter,  which  is  hangiui;  in  tho 
large  hall  of  the  Fssex  institute,  at  S.deni,  and  is  lusserted  by  Urake  to  have  been  painted  in  1751  by  Smibert  when 
the  baronet  was  in  Loudon.  It  "  represents  him  in  scarlet  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  a  smooth  shaven  face  and 
powdereil  fieriwig;  the  waistcoat  lichly  gold  embroidered,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  was  worn  long,  ilescending 
almost  to  the  knee,  and  formed  the  most  conspicuous  article  of  dress.  In  one  iiand  Sir  William  grasps  a  truncheon, 
and  in  tho  back-gronnil  the  [lainter  has  depicted  the  sieire  '.f  Lonisliourg."  The  "Memorial  History  of  Hostou  " 
(ii.  II-I)  <'ontains  an  ongiaviug  of  the  same  picture,  of  which,  however,  according  to  tho  editor  of  the  "  Nar.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Am,"'  (v.  435,  v),  the  artist  is  tinknown.  The  work  just  cited  gives  .an  engraving  after  ap.aintingowned 
by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  C.  Ilowanl,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  descended  to  her  from  I'epiierrell,  and  was  painted  by 
Sniihert.  It  is  also  enurav(Hl  in  Parson's  "  I'epperrell,"  brake's  '■  Boston,"  and  the  "  N.  E.  Hist-"  and  "(ieneral 
Keg.,"  Jan.,  ISfifi,  where  I'r.  Parsons  gives  a  genealogy  of  the  Peiiperrell  family.  He  gives  a  list  fif  rcjiiiemdrs 
descendants  in  his"  Life,"  pp.  :'>.'r)-:Ml.  Also  a  view  of  the  Pepiienell  mansion  ot  Kittery,  p.  :VJ!i.  See  Landi's 
"  Homes  of  America,  1S70,"  "  Magazine  of  Am   Hist.,"  ii.  il":; ;  '  Apjileton's  Journal,'  xi.  65. 

I>r.  Francis  Parkman,  in  his  p.apers  in  the  "  Atlantic  Jlontldy  "  l.^larch,  181)1)  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
tlio  present  appearance  of  the  iiicturesque  !o<'ality  in  Maine  made  famous  by  its  a.ssoeiations  with  Sir  William. 
Kittery  Point  bears  the  name  of  a  little  village  in  England,  and  as  it  was  fouixled  in  Kiio  justly  claims  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  ard  old(>st  tow  n  in  Maine.     See  (hapters  iv  and  x  of  "  Nooks  and  (  orners '"  (Urake). 

"  Tlie  Fall  of  New  France,  t75.'i-17(iO,"  liy  Gerald  E.  Hart,  with  i)ortraits  and  views  in  arlotype  (Montjcal, 
'I'oronto and  .New  York,  IssS),  devotes  six  pasres  to  tho  victory  of  ]75''<.  So  short  an  account  give>  littl(>  or  no 
ojipfirtunity  lor  doing  full  justice  to  the  monientous  event,  which  occurred  so  opportunely  for  England.  Mr.  Hart's 
book  is  hanilsoiiiely  priuteil  and  is  chielly  interesting  for  the  excellent  portraits  and  illustrations  it  gives  of  men 
and  places  famous  during  the  memorable  times  of  which  he  write.s.  'flie  portrait  of  Andioist  is  a  mezzotint  by 
Janii  s  Watson,  after  a  i^ainting  by  Sir.loshua  l!(^ynolds,  prol)ably  in  17()o.  That  of  lioscawen,  from  an  engraving 
by  liavenet  from  the  original  [lainting.  That  of  Wolfe  is  the  very  rare  mezzotint  by  C.  Si>ooner,  after  a  sketch  by 
(  apt.  Harvey  Smith,  his  aide-<le-camp.  Entinck  has  similar  portraits  of  Boscawcm  and  Wolfe.  See  Hart,  KiO,  for 
references  to  Wolfe's  various  portraits. 

XH.   Lori>i;on:(i  Mi-rLMi*. 

In  'The  Transactions  of  the  Queliec  Literary  and  Historical  Society'  for  ls72-3,  No.  Ill,  appears  an  interesting 
paiier  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sandliani  on  "The  Historical  Medals  of  Canada."  He  tells  us  that  in  17-Olhe  Freui'h  govern- 
nienl  ordered  a  bronze  medal  to  be  struck  to  rommemorate  the  foundatieiu  of  the  fortress  of  Loiiisbourg.  Seven 
nuMlals,  according  to  Sandhain,  were  struck  by  the  English  government  in  comiiKMiioralion  of  the  taking  of  Ijouis- 
bourg  in  I75>^.  Wrii:ht  ("  Life  of  Wolfe,"  ('>ii5-("i(l(i)  refers  only  to  two  of  the  tneilals  commemorative  of  the  siege  of 
Loiiisbourg. 

A  pamphlet  on  "The  Lonisbourg  Medals,"  by  Mr.  11.  W.  McLacldan,  an  enthusiastic  antiijuarian  of  Montreal, 
cive-' us  more  cmplete  inforiiirttiou  on  the  same  subject.  His  list  comprises  fourteen  medals,  or  six  more  than 
those  eniiiiieratcl  I'v  Sandhain.  I'our  e>f  them  apjxiar  in  the  same  lists,  but  Mr.  McLachlan  doubts  the  existence 
of  two  of  Sanoham's.  Mr.  Jbd.aehhin  gives  us  the  names  of  the  makers  of  thi^  ineilals  in  most  I'a.ses,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  each.  I  giv(!  illustrations  of  two  of  the  medals  in  his  valuable  collection,  in  another  part 
of  this  paper.  (See  mi/./vi,  sees.  H.  VII.)  .\!r  M(  Laehhin  gives  the  names  of  Kirk,  I'ingo  and  Pinchbeck  as  among 
the  jirincipal  makers 

1.  (»hv.  .  Lnioviii  s  .\V.  I).  <  i.  l"ji.  m  Nav.  Uia.  Youthful  bust  ot  the  king,  with  long  hair.  Under  the  bust, 
which  faces  to  right,  Iii   Vivikij. 
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Rov. :  LrDovicoBUEGUM  Fusdatum  ct  Minitcm.  Ex  :  MDCCXX.  A  view  of  tlio  town  ami  liarboiir  of  Louis- 
bourg.    Bronze;  size,  41  niillinietrea. 

2-  Obv.:  Lunovici:3  XV.  Rbv  C'iiuisti  •  ■■.issnitJS.     Laureatod  older  head  of  tlie  king  to  tiiorigbt 

Rev.:  Same  as  last.     Bronze  ;  size.  '*'  ra. 

">■  01)V. :  Pax  Uijiqui.;  Vici:ix  ox:  ( iAi.i  i.iir.\r  pr  niiiTASxoRT'M  (roxronniA) 'MDCrbXin.  Pearo  to  tiio  ri^bt, 
standing  witb  an  olive  branch  in  lier  oxdMiili^d  right  hand  and  a  radnceiis  in  lipr  left.  .\t  lior  fopf,  si\ated  on  n 
battering-ram,  is  War  .as  a  nndo  male  figure,  lioimd ;  siirr.nindinir  them  are  Hags,  b.ittlp-axcs  and  othrr  ini|ileinents 
of  aneiont  warfare.     Bronze  ;  size,  41  ni. 

Rev.:  Same  as  No.  1. 

4.  Obv. :  Georihits  II.  Rex.     Lanreat«  1  bust  of  the  king  to  the  loft. 

Rev-:  SesigalMai.  2.  TiIarsii  Masox.  St.  Malos  ]vs.  \t\.  ^Marlboro.  rnr.Rurn-Rc  Arc.  IG.  Howe.  I^oTiRTsoi'F.n. 
III,.  27.  BoscAWRN'.  Amuerst.  Front.  Arc.  27.  BRAnsTi;i:i;r.  I'i^.hesne  Nov.  21.  1"((Ruk.s.  (Joree.  Dix-.  2D.  Kkitel. 
Britannia  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  over  ground  strewn  with  llenrs-do-lis,  by  her  right  walks  Justice,  and  on 
her  left  Lil>erty.  Aljove  is  a  scroll  inscribed  FoEorsiNviCTCM,  and  nmlcrneatb  the  dato  IMIJCCLVIII.  Brass; 
size,  4")  m. 

•">.  Obv.:  OrAnAioiTH  PARrxo  Moore.  May  1.  Ni.\oara  Johnson  Iii.y.  2.'i.  QiEr.iv  Woife  SIonck,,  Townp.i 
Sbi".  II!  and  !>!.  Crown  Piknt  AMiinR.sr  Ar(i.  4.  Laoos  BosrAWEx  Arc.  111.  Hawke  Qiereron  Nov.  20.  iMinden 
Fbrdixaxii  Arc.  1.  \  sliiolil,  with  a  fleiir-de  lis  reversed,  supports  a  lion  to  the  left  and  a  unicorn  to  tho  right. 
Garter  iuscribeil  Pi:r[-i»ia  Kversa,  and  ribbons  with  W.  Pitt.  Ai  si".  (teo.  11  Pi;.  Mi.  T'ndornoatb  is  the  dale 
MDCCLIX.     Brass;  siz»,  41?  ni. 

Rev. :  Same  as  last. 

t).  01)V. :  O.  Fair  P.ritannia  IIaii..  A  nmle  female  bust  to  the  left.  From  behind  the  bust  appears  the  top  of 
a  trident. 

Rev. :  LovisiiOVRO  Taken.  MDCCLVUI.  Victory  to  the  right  standing  on  tho  prow  of  an  ancient  war  ves.sol. 
In  her  right  hand  .she  holils  a  wreath,  and  in  her  left  lian<l  a  palm  branch.    ("oi>iier  ;  size.  Sit  ni. 

7.  Obv..  O"  1''air- Britannia' IIaii,.  A  nude  female  Vmst  to  the  left,  with,  a  liberty  cap  before  and  a  trident 
behind.    Underneath  is  I.  Kirk. 

Rev.:  Lovisiii'VRc' Taken- MDCCLVIIl.  Ex:  P  Kirk- F.  Victory  to  the  right  nnmiiig;  in  her  hand  is  a 
large  llsh,  witb  a  number  of  sm;illpr  lislies  above  it,  and  in  her  loft  a  palm  branch  on  a  [xile,  with  a  shield  bearing 
a  fleur-de-lis  and  an  ancient  cuirass.     Bronze;  size,  41  ni. 

8.  Oliv. :  A  globe  ins<Tibed  Canada  Amerua,  resting  on  a  nude  female  lignre  which  is  prostrate  on  a  rock,  and 
is  i)ointing  to  an  inverted  fleur-de-lis.  On  tho  left  of  the  globe  is  a  soldier,  witb  musket  and  bayonet,  pointing  to 
Canada  on  the  globe,  and  to  tho  left  is  a  sailor  waving  bis  hat.  Over  the  globo  is  a  scroll  insciil-oil  Paritkr  in. 
Bella,  behind  it  tho  Uni<m  Jack,  and  above  Fame,  with  a  wreath  in  her  K^ft  hand.  Mowing  a  trumi)et.  In  thd 
distance  are  five  small  boats  and  a  high  rock.    To  tho  left  is  T-  Pinoo-  F.    Bronze;  size,  44  ni. 

Rev.:  Ix)visr.ovRc-  Taken-  MDrCLVlIl.  View  cf  Lonishoiirg  harbour.  In  the  foreground  is  a  battery  firing 
on  two  war  vessels,  one  of  which  is  burning.  To  the  right  is  the  town,  and  in  the  distance  are  six  vessels.  On 
tlio  left  is  Liglithonse  I'oint. 

0.  Obv. :  Admi-  Boscawbn-  Took-  Care-  P.Rirrox.    Half  lem.'th  figure  of  Boscawen  in  mailed  armour  to  the  right. 

Rev. :  LovisiiovRc-  Ex  :  Iul-  20-  i7ri^.  A  rudo  view,  intendo<l  for  but  altogether  nnliko  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Louisbourg.  To  tho  right  is  a  hill  siirmounteil  by  a  tower.  A  ball  l.om  a  mortar  is  about  to  strike  the  tower, 
and  the  Hag  seems  to  be  about  to  dmp  or  is  being  lowcnxl.  The  town  is  clustered  at  tho  foot  of  thci  bill.  To  the 
left  is  a  small  tower  with  six  men  aroun<l  it.  In  the  harbour  in  front  of  tho  l<iwn  are  five  vessels,  thrye  small  and 
two  large  ones-    Brass,  or  better,  Pinchbeck  ;  size,  to  m. 

10.  Obv.:  ^'nme  as  last. 

Rev.:  fjovisLovRf;  F,x  :  liu,  2(1  I7">H.  Similar  view,  but  the  hill  is  larger  and  tho  mortar  and  ball  are  wanting  ; 
there  are  only  two  men  hesiihi  the  tower;  to  tho  right  two  small  and  two  larger  vessels,  ("oppor  or  dark  mixed 
metal ;  size,  41  m. 

11.  Obv.:  ApML.  I'osrAWBN  Took  Cai'K  I!ret  )N.  Tlin-e-iiuarters  figure  of  Boscawen  tfi  the  right  in  naval  nni- 
forir. ;  in  his  right  hand  bo  holds  a  batim. 

Rev.:  LiivisRovRc  \'.\  :  hi,.  '2ii,  17'>S.  Sjniilar  view,  but  the  tower  on  the  hill  ia  to  the  left.  There  are  five 
small  vessels  and  two  larger  ones.     Brass  ;  si/e,  117  m. 

12.  Oliv.  :  Similar  to  the  last,  but  there  are  fewer  buttons  on  the  coat  and  tho  baton  is  shorter. 

Rev.:  Lorisi'.Di'Rc  Haruoir.  E\  :  lit.  2(1  17">S.  Similar  view.  Tlien-  ai'<^  throe  hills  with  the  tnwer  on  tho 
one  to  the  left.  The  other  bills  are  each  surmdunted  witb  a  small  building.  In  the  harhdur  are  fmir  small  vessels 
and  one  large  one.     P>rass  ;  si-/.e,  "7  in 

13.  Obv.:  Similar  to  No.  11. 
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IJev. :  Jiuvisij()vi;(i  Ex.  111..:.'!).  IT'iS.  Similar  viow.  Tower  on  ritjiii;;  i;roiiuil  to  the  left,  other  buildings  scat- 
tered over  the  Held.  There  are  no  men  standing  heside  the  smaller  tower  to  the  right.  In  the  harhour  there  are 
live  small  vessels  and  two  largo  ones.     Brass  ;  size,  23  ni. 

H.  Oliv. :  To  BuAVK  Admi..  Boscawun.     Figure  of  Ilosoawen  as  in  No.  '••. 

Kev. :  I  SuiiuiiNDBK  I'jiisoNiii:  K\:  17.38.  Drucour  to  the  right  on  one  knoe,  handing  his  sword  to  Buscawen. 
Copiwr ;  si/e,  -d  m. 

The  "  Annual  Uegister  "  {London,  ITii-)  gives  a  desirii)ti(jn  of  a  niagnilicent  Imildiiig  of  the  Ionic  ordei'  which 
the  Earl  Tonii>le  erected  at  Stowo  and  dedicated  to  "  Cunco.-diae  et  Victoriae."  Among  the  fourteen  medallions  on 
the  wall,  rei'resonting  Englaml's  victories  on  sea  and  land  in  the  luur  quarters  of  the  worl<l,  was  one  representiug 
tlie  taking  ul'  Lonisbourg  in  17J8.    See  "Conijuest  of  Canada''  (W'arburton,  ii.  40'J). 


XIII.. Tin:  MiiMAi    Indians  anjj  Tiiiiii:   LAN<irAOii. 

It  appears  ucll  estalilished  that  "  Acadio"  is  a  French  version  of  a  Micinac  allix,  :ik;ide,  signifying  a  |)lace  or 
land  or  district,  or  other  cognate  term,  invariably  used  in  connection  with  another  word  to  show  some  natural 
characteristic  of  the  locality.  We  lind  the  first  mention  of  the  name,  in  the  letters-patent  of  l(i03,  granted  to  Sieur 
do  ^lou-',  who  was  given  the  right  to  t^cltle  and  inhabit  "  les  terres,  costes  et  pais  de  Cadio  et  aultres  circonvoi^ins 
en  I'estendue  du  10  degre  jusipi'au  4ii''  "  (see  "  Ciueboc  l)o>;uments,"  i.  M>).  Forming  p.trt  ol  a  conii>ound  word 
iiUado  sometimes  might  bo  mistaken  for  kadie,  ;is  it  may  l>u  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  inter- 
esting list  taken  from  Dr.  Uand's  Micmac  dictiduary  : 

1.  Wcpbe-fikade Swan-land  (now  liroad  Uiver  Lake  in  N.8.). 

•J.  Apcheechkriniiioi-hwa-.lk.-'ule l.Hick-place  (I  'anard   Kiver,  N.S.). 

',).  Kitpooa  Tikade Caiie  Shubonacadie  (meaning  not  given). 

4.  Jiooslooa-fikade- t'aiie  Traverse  ("  bousel> 'oa  "  meaning  to  travel  liy  water). 

5.  Ootkoodakuna-kade <.lrave-> ard. 

().  Krilumooccliwiipskw.-i-rdiade Coalmine. 

7.  Wikpea-'k.'i'le l^lni-grove. 

S.  Nrimftchwri-'kride 1- ish-place. 

9.  Utkogilii-akade Indian  harbdur  (meaning  not  given). 

1 0.  'Mskegooa-'kade Grass-lieM. 

11.  Soolefiw-fdiude Silver-mine- 

12.  Kilsawogwa  ;1k;Ule Iron-mine. 

l:'>.  SoiikT-'kade Mira  river  (meaning  imt  given). 

11.  Wciijoosoon-rikade Apple-place  or  orchard. 

IT).  Jladooesw-nk.ide I'orcuiiiue-place. 

l(i.  Basloori-fikade St.  I'etei's  island  (meaning  not  given). 

17.  Segubun-fdvade <  i round-nut  [ilace  (Shubenacauie). 

.\  mile  by  the  editor  of  Dr.  Kohl's  ''  Documentary  History  of  Maine,  in  ihe  collections  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  (i.  1.'34.  2:!-">,  )i),  on  the  authority  of  I'ortor  C.  Bliss,  a  thorough  student  of  the  Indian  dialects,  gives  the 
same  meaning  to  Acadie,  whose  "origin  is  ahki,  land  or  place,  with  da,  a  [larticle  of  admiration  added  ;  translated 
by  Rale,  voila,  there,  imi)lying  abundance."  Kev.  Dr.  Patterson,  in  Ms  "  History  of  the  County  of  I'ictou,  X.S." 
(Montreal,  etc.,  1.S77)  tells  us  that ''every  i)romiuent  object,  whether  hill  or  river,  streamlet  or  lake,  headland  or 
island,  had  its  appropriate  designation  in  their  [Micmacs]  language,"  and  he  gives  (pp.  ;!1,  32)  a  few  of  the  Micmac 
names  with  the  meanings,  obviously  furnisho<l  by  'Jr.  Kand,  from  whom  1  have  iinote<l  the  foregoing  list.  See 
also  (icsner,  "  Resources  of  Nova  Scotia  "  (Halifax,  \>iVJ),  pp.  2,  31. 

Reference  has  been  made  niore  than  once  in  these  notes  to  "  The  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Micmac 
Indians,  who  reside  in  Nova  Siotia,  New  Brunswick,!'.  K.  Island,  Cape  Breton  and  Nevvfoundlaiul,"  by  the  Rev. 
Silas  Tertius  Rand,  D.D.  (Halifax,  1888).  The  compiler  of  this  valuable  dictionary  was  for  more  than  tlfly  jears 
a  missionary  among  the  .Micmac  Indians  of  the  m.iritime  provinces  of  Canada.  He  translated  and  published  the 
whole  of  the  new  and  portions  of  tho  Old  Testament  in  the  Micmac  language,  and  arranged  as  many  as4n,oiiu 
words  in  aliihabetica!  onier.  He  also  constructed  a  Micmac^  grammar  and  reader.  Leland  in  his  "Algomjuiu 
Legends"  gives  a  number  of  Micmac  tales  contributed  by  Dr.  Rand.  Tho  I'ailiament  of  Canada  mada  an 
afiproprialion  to  aid  tho  publication  of  the  Knglish-Micmac  jHjrtioii  of  his  laborious  studies,  and  tho  other 
part— the  Micmac-Englisb— is  also  in  their  hanJs,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  imblished.  His  investigations  have 
boon  of  great  value  to  tha  jiliilologist  and  antiijuarian.     Dr.  Rand  was  a  line  scholar  and  faiuilur  with  Hebrew, 
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Syriai' and  utlier  l()iij:iie.s,  uioderii  iiuil  iincient.  IIo  tiau.-slateil  a  iiiunlior  ut'  iiymiii  iiiio  Laliu  onu  vi  tlicni,  tlie 
IJiR'k  of  Au'os,  is  (■..■jpocially  mfrili)rii»u.s.  He  was  a  nativnof  Nova  Scotia— of  tlie  boaiUirul  country  lirst  iiilial)itecl  Wy 
tlie  Acailiaiis,  and  diud  at  llaiitsjiort,  the  eiitiaiue  of  tlie  land  of  Evangeline,  in  ISSi). 

On  the  siihject  of  the  early  history  of  the  Miciuac  Indians  consult  L'l'jscari)ot,  "  La  Conversion  des  Sauvages 
qui  ont  ete  ha|itistea  daii^  la  Nouvello  France  cetto  annee,  I(il(i,  avoc  un  recit  du  Voya.re  du  Sieiir  do  Poutrincourt  " 
(sot!  "  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  America, "  iv.  loO;  Sal)in,  Harrisse,  No.  -1 ) ;  "( 'huiniil.iin  "  (l,averdicre's  ed.),  115,  IM, 
7l'S,  71:!;  William-on,  "History  of  Maine,"  p.  -ITS;  Donys,  "Ainerii|ac  Seplentrionalc,"  vol.  ii;  La  Clercii, 
"  Nouvelle  J.'elation  de  la  GasiK'sio''  il'aris,  Ki'.ll) ;  "  lijlations  dei  .Icsiiites  "  (t.iiieliec,  l.S-')S),  i.  --M  (^index  is  inac- 
curate under  head  of  .Souriijuois,  year  liiUU  hein^^  j^iven  for  l(ill,  liiard's  Uelation);  ('/.  A--ii  (Caiie  iJreton  es[iecially 
referred  to),  iii.  7-10;  I'ichon  '•  Memoirs,"  Letter.s  Vll-X;  Hunnay,  '•  History  of  Acadia,"  13,  IIJ-Q'^,  DO,  etc. 
Murdoch  anil  Halihurton  in  tlioir  hislories  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  (larneau  in  his  '' Hi.story  of  Canada,"  liave  fro- 
(juoiit  references  t<i  their  habits  and  coiiilition  during  the  French  rcyimc.  llrown,  "  History  of  Capo  IJreton," 
Letter  X,  reviews  their  state  very  fully,  and  has  besides  nuuiorous  references  throughout  the  work.  Diereville, 
"  Uelation  des  Voyage  du  i'ort  Koyal,  de  I'Acailie,  on  do  la  Nijuvelled"  ranee,  etc."  (in  1708,  in  pro.se  and  verse, 
describes  the  manners.  siiiier8tition.s  anil  pursuits  .)f  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian.^^  in  1757-58  is  described  by  a  I'rench  niiisionar_\  ni  u  pamphlet  pidtlished  in  Lon- 
don in  175S  as  "An  Account  of  the  (,'ustonis  an  I  Miuiuers  of  the  MicisMcs  and  Maricheet.';:  a,vagc  nations  now 
de{)endent  on  the  Government  of  Caiie  Breton"  (Field,  Ind.  Libliog.,  Xn.  lOiil' ;  (iuaritcli,  No.  "_'i),  981  ;  "  Nar.  and 
Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,  ■  v.  45-  ;  J.  (i.  Shea,  in  '  Hist.  Mag.,'  v.  -JO;  '  Nor.  Am.  Uev.,'  cxii,  .Ian.,  b'^71.)  The  first  Micinue 
grammar  was  that  by  the  Abbe  MaiUard,  a  French  missionary,  for  many  ye.ars  at  Ijouisbourg  and  at  St.  I'eter's, 
and  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia  until  175U,  when  he  Wii3  induced  to  go  to  Halifax  and  use  his  influence  to  cjuiet  the 
Micmacs.  He  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Kritish  government  Irom  that  ti;ne,  and  died  in  1708.  (See  .Vkins,  "Nova 
Scotia  Documents,"  181, )/.)  His  grammar  was  arranged  by  .1.  .M.  Dellenger  and  published  in  New  York  in  1864 
(Cratnoisy),  but  only  a  hundred  copies  arc  reported  to  have  lieen  printed  (4to.,  101  pp. ;  Lulbssc's  <  at ,  No.  4'.),2Uo). 
In  the  •■  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist.  o(  America"  (iv.  '-'08,  iTiii)  there  is  a  brief  sumiuary  of  the  work  done  in  the  Miciiiac 
mission  from  1031-1 7o\  In  the  'Trans,  lioy.  Soc.  ot  Lit.,'  xiv.  1887,  C.  < iodfrey  Leland  has  a  paper  on  "The 
Mythology,  Legends  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Algomiuiiis,"  which  subsenuently  ap[>eared  in  a  separate  form.  His 
interesting  work  on  ''The  .Vlgontpiin  Leg"nds  of  New  iMigUnul ;  or,  Mytii.--:  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Micniac,  I'assama- 
iiu<iddy  and  renol)Hcot  Tribes,"  was  pidilished  in  l^sl  at  l'>ost(jn.  He  can  trace  in  the  legends  and  niytlis  of  the 
Indians  evidence  of  the  old  Norse  voyages.  The  Micmacs  are  even  believed  by  Professor  Storm  to  be  the  Skrael- 
liugs  of  the  Nori°men.  (See  '  Scottish  lleview  '  lor  Ucbjbcr.  18'J1,  p.  301  ;  Sir  I)an.  Wibon,  in  'Trans.  Uoy.  Soc.  of 
Can.,'  viii.  sec.  '2,  art.  3.j 

XIV.  Tin;  Ac.\in.\.N  Fkuncii  in  Caih  l!i:i:rox. 

"  La  Franco  aux  Colonies  :  I'.tuiles  sur  le  devoloiiiiemenl  de  la  Kare  franraiso  hors  de  I'K  'ope,  par  K.  Kameau  "' 
(Paris,  18.50),  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  Acadian  French  popidation  in  the  island  of  Cajx)  lireton 
(pp.  3,  71-70,  147-140),  with  the  view  of  showing  its  development  since  tlio  days  of  the  French  rule.  I'roin  this 
work  wo  obtain  the  following  estimates  of  the  French  [lopidation  of  Cape  Dretou,  at  i.liiroreut  dates  alter  the  taking 
of  Louisbourg  and  the  removal  of  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  Franco: 


In  1758 1,000,  two-thinls  Acadian,  settled  on  the 

coast  and  the  Labratlor  (I'>ras  d'Or). 
This  is  obviously  an  over  estinuite. 


In  lS-.'7 
183S 


0,000 
0,500 


1859 — RiClIMONU  COINTV. 

Ardoise 1  ,L'00 

I'ourgeois 7nO 

Arichat  and  Pescousso 5,700 

St,  Pierre,  Iviviire  des  Habitants,  etc 1 ,500 

9,1C0 


C.MK  P.KBroN  Couxrv. 

Little  Bras  ir(  )r liOO 

Ixvt:i;xi:s.s  Cocxrv. 
Marguerite  (Margaree),  Clieticamp,  etc 4,000 

Total  in  l8oi) 13,700 
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By  tliu  leii.-iU.-i  of  JNSI  the  Freucli  i)iiiriiliitu>ii  uf  Ca|>e  Biclnii  was  j,'iven  iil  l.!,V2li  aouh,  Jistribiittxl  aa  IV'Uuws  : 


Invki;.m;ss. 

Mai-KUirite  (Margateo)  llarbuur ],0;;<j 

Cheticaniii L',;'-''t) 

Yoiiiiii'pi  l".iidi;e  ami  otlier  places  scalteiml  at 

tlie  North I'-l*) 


">,0IJ.5 


CaI  K    I'.KliKjN. 

Syiliicv,  Ball's  <'ii't.'iv,  I>iii|^aii,  Muua'iimi,  llnu- 
lardeiie,  Ca*  'ii,«;iiu  aiiil  East  I!ay  (l.oiiis- 
bourg  claimed  only  uiiiL  iicisdus  of  Kieiuh 

dceti'eiit  I,  ill  al! I  ,;;;;•> 


lIlrll.MiiM). 

iVtit  1  )ej:rat I,(i2« 

1»' l-stoiis.se \,-(H 

L'Ardoise 1,5(11 

Arichalaud  \V«'<t  Aiidiat 1,^-14 

Kivor  BouiV(^ois •l^'S 

Kiver  liilialiitanis  (liiviciu  dcs  llabitaius) -H 

tit.  I'eliTs ISO 

Other  places 4 


Vk'iui.ta 

lii^raiiiiht' 

r.ay  Xiirth  and  Haviif  tit.  Lawrence 


7,;!4S 


11)7 


It  soenis  as  if  Mr.  Itaiiiciiu's  estimates  were  considerably  l!ey(jiid   the  mark.      For  instance,  the  fi<_'ures  lio 
dves  for  lS,j9 — l:),7li()— aic  c(piitradicted  by  the  census  of  iNil,  whicli  distrilmtes  the  Acadian  jMipulatiiiu  as  follows: 


Uichmoiid . .. 

liiverne,-s 

Cape  Breton.  • 


>,i.i,j 

:.',I(I4 

3ti2 

Ncjstatistics  are  given  for  Victoria  county,  but  tliry  would  not  pmhal'ly  acM  more  than  100  to  the  whole  num- 
ber. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  .~uch  a  decie;ise  in  two  years  as  a  comparison  of  tlie 
fij-'ures  for  1X5!)  and  ISil  wouM  indicate.  The  I'lenih  Acadian.s  of  Caiw  Breton  then  only  emigrated  year  liy  year 
ill  small  numbers.  rroba!)ly  the  census  of  isnl  was  imt  M'ly  uin-uiately  taken.  Indeed  the  report  ihself  admits 
that  the  enumerators  found  many  ix^rsoiis  unwilling  lo  give  informalion,  "  profe.ssing  to  believe  that  the  object  of 
taking  the  census  was  for  the  purpi  sc  of  iiiijiosing  taxuiioii."  The  .Xcadians  wee  pn.bably  among  this  iiumbor. 
A  peo[ile  who  are  in  a  minority,  and  foini  a  separate  ibulated  class  in  a  community,  are  likely  to  look  with  sus- 
picion on  an  enumeration  of  their  luimliers  and  |iro[ieity.  lew  of  them  in  those  days  were  well  informed  and  edu- 
cated. But  making  every  allowance  for  tin:  iuii'ert'ections  of  the  census  returns  they  <lo  not  fully  explain  the  large 
discreiiaiii'ies  lielwi'i-ii  i:),7iiO  and  s,-_'!i'.).  Indeed,  making  an  allowance  for  a  natural  iiK  rease  of  2  per  cent,  a  year 
baseil  on  the  ceii~u~,  whicli  showed  an  a\er.ige  incriuise  of  I'O  per  cent,  in  ten  years  over  the  whole  province — ami, 
ill  fact,  in  Kiclimonil  it  was  -L'  per  ct'iit. — we  have  a  still  greater  dilference  between  the  two  .sets  of  ligures.  •  'on- 
sciiueiitly  we  have  no  doubt  th;U  .Mi.  KaiinMU  has  greatly  exaggciuteii  the  numbers,  and  contributed  to  create  the 
wrong  imprcssiiiii  thai  the  race  in  (ape  I'.reloii  is  decreasing  ilia  large  i)ro[ioition  from  emigration  and  other 
causes.  .\  much  higher  antboiity  in  >-ucb  matters,  Mr.Tache.  long  loniiected  with  the  department  of  agricu'lure 
of  Canada  asdt^puty  minister,  and  a  lilU'niti  nr  tifi  some  iK^te,  has  given  us  some  inieresting  statistics  relating  to 
the  Acailian  French  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  introduction  to  the  census  reports  for  1S71.  He  gives  a  table  from 
which  we  learn  that  Iheie  weie  in  <'ape  Breton  : 

hil74!), 1,000  Acadian  French. 

1755 ;{,000  before  and  alter  the  expulsion  of  the 

.\cadians  from  Nova  Scotia. 

175(i I.','i00 

175S 700  after  taking  of  1-ouisboiirg. 

17li:; 7si) 

I7ti."> MM) 

1771 Ol'O 

1S71 10,S(i4 


Accordingly  since  17"i8  the  Acadiaiis  have  increased  from  700  to  pidliably  15,000  souls  at  the  present  time, 
Rupimsing  the  rate  of  increase  to  have  been  the  same  during  the  ilecade  ending  in  1S91,  ;is  it  was  in  the  decades  of 
lS(il-lS71,  and  iS71-1881.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  small  migiatiou  of  French  .\cadiaiis  from  Cajie 
Breton,  esjiecially  among  young  womt.'ii  u  ho  have  gont>  to  tlu^  United  States  for  employment,  Vmt  the  rate,  1  think, 
will  be  found  small  ciiii. pared  with  the  eiiiij^ratiou  of  the  lOnglirli-speaking  iieoi)lea  from  the  island.  For  other 
j'ol'erencea  to  tlie  Freiu  ii  jiopulatiou  of  Caj>e  Breton  .-^ee  I'ichon's  MLinuirea  ;  llnliburtoa's  History  ;  Tache,  "  I'rojot 
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d'linion  fiHk'ralo  [niiir  ies  provinces  de  I'Aiiit'ricino  AD^jlaiso  ''  (1S")8);  "  f'enstis  of  Cauailii  lor  IS71  and  issl  "  (( iov- 
enimeiit  (>i'('au;iihri,  lHt:i\v;i;  F(intaint':5  uililiiiu 'if  •' I>o  Dit'iovillt;  en  Acailie"'  (IJunlieo,  ISS.",).  hi  an  ululxirato 
paper  \>y  the  AIjIh'  ('a.s_'r:iin  mi  ''  La  liifipersion  ilcs  Acutliens,''  C'rians.  Knv.  S,>c.  Can.,'  v,  sec.  1)  tlio 'reader  will 
tinil  niinicruus  rtfen^me.s  Id  the  Acadians  of  t'lieticanip  and  other  parts  of  ('a|ie  lireton.  A  pajK'r  in  liie  'Colleo 
lions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Histtrical  Society  '  fur  l,S^i'.)-Ul  (Halifax,  ls<)l),|py  hr.  Allison,  SM|ierintendent  of  eiliica- 
lioii  (see  pp.  5")  o','). '-'*'''";''c^  tlio  niindier  of  Acadian  I'rcncli  in  Cape.  r>Jetoii  at  only  '-71  in  17(i7— too  low  an 
estimate,  not  sii|iported  hy  tin  information  1  liave  gathered  from  all  sources.  Dr.  Tadie's  estimate  of  all  the 
Fiench  in  the  island  in  1705  at  800  is  nearly  correct.  In  17t>ii  a  considerable  nnuiher  caiue  into  the  ishiiid.  as  1 
have  shown  in  the  text,  sec.  X. 

XV. — (iKNKlC.M,    15im.MH,U\CILli  Al.    NnlKS. 

Sir  lloveiiden  Walker  iirinted  in  L'lndon  a  vindication  airainsi  chartres  of  inconii»etency  and  pe<  ulalioii  that 
were  made — and  pruiKjrly  t<io,  we  can  heliove,  oB  to  the  first  count — against  himself.  His  accunnt  of  his  visit  tu 
the  harhoiir  of  Sydney,  mentioned  in  the  text  of  this  niono:_'ra[>h,  is  neces^arily  brief,  anil  evidently  written  to 
.sho\.-  that  he  had  a.-scrled  England's  claim  to  Eastern  America.  This  alleoiiitcd.  vindicatii.ai  had  for  its  title:  "  A 
.loiunal  :  or  hill  'ccount  of  the  lato  exiiedition  to  Canada,  with  an  appendix  containing  coinmissiouH,  orders, 
iusl.nictiuns,  letters,  inomorials,  courts-martial,  councils  of  war,  etc.,  relating  thereto 

'■  lieliiis  aiigiistis  aninu  siis  atipie 
Kurtis  appare:  Sapiemer  i<leni 
Contrahes  venlo  niminm  secuiulu 
Tiirgida  N'ela 

—  llvi:  L',1:  -1,  Ud,  1(1, 

London  :  prihi«-d  I'l.r  I  >.  r.ri'wiie  at  ihc  lllack  Swan,  etc.,  17-0.''  Sec  an  excellent  rcsnmcoflho  jmirnal  in  "  l>e 
Tribord  a  Hal"  rd  ;  Trnis  Ciwi.-,ii"  r<s  dans  ie  tiolfo  Saint  Laurent,"  by  I'auchcr  de  Si.  Maurice  iMnntreal,  4S77). 

The  reader  will  U;  interested  in  the  references  t^i  i  .iiie  lireton  in  ''  A  mncise  acciiunl  of  .N'orlh  .\nierica,  con- 
taining a  de»-r!ptii.>n  nf  ihe  several  iJritish  culnnies  uu  that,  continent,  including  the  i.slands  of  Nc^wl'ouiidland  and 
Ca[)e  r>reton,  to  u  hich  is  hulc'iined  an  ai-.-ounl  of  ihc.  seviTal  nations  and  tril'cs  of  Indians  residing  in  those  parts," 
(Lnudun,  17o.""i,  :71  I'p,  with  a  nia|').  1  he  authur  was  Major  linbert  liogers,  a  famous  cmnmaniler  uf  the 
"  UangiTs"  duiing  the  uld  h  reiich  war.  He  describes  his  adventures  in  his  well  kiKjwii  'Journals'  (Lomlon,  17ii")  ; 
Dublin,  I7ii'0-  He  [ilayed  a  doubtuil  pan  in  the  war  uf  iiide|iendence,  aiul  tlnally  rai.-ed  the  (.2ucen',>  Uan^iers,  who 
were  Very  ell'ective  on  the   English  side.     See  I'arkman's  "  Montcalm  and  "iVull'e." 

"  Meiiioire  historiipie  sur  la  t;egotiatioii  de  la  I'laiKc  et  de  I'.ViiglciriTc  depnis  Ie  -i>  .Mars  17iil,  jusiprau  L'o 
Scpfemlire  de  la  nicuie  aniu'e  avec  Ies  jiicces  justilicalive>,''  d'ari.-,  ITOl  i^  shuivs  clliirts  made  by  l-'rance  t'l  retain 
Cai>e  Uretou. 

A  curious  and  r.ire  b.  ink  is  now  before  the  writer:  "A  statement  sidioiilted  by  Lieut.-Cdluiiel  Disliarrcs  i' ■•■ 
considerati(jn,  re.siieitiiig  his  services  fnim  the  \  ear  K''."',  Ill  icie  present  tinu — in  the  capacity  uf  an  ullicer  r  d 
engineer  during  the  w;ir  of  17r>ii — the  utility  of  his  survtys  and  pnblii  atiuns  of  the  coasts  and  harbiiurs  uf  Noitii 
America,  intituled,  '  The  .\tlantic  N'eptune' — luid  his  proceedings  and '-i induct  as  lirntenaut-governnr  and  coin- 
mander-in-chic.f  of  ills  Majesty's  colony  of  Cape  lireton."  The  book  is  in  large  folio,  and  contains  I  OS  pages,  but 
neither  the  date  of  publication  nor  the.  name  of  the;  printer  apiKuirs  on  the  title  page.  It  contain.s  a  most  minute 
reca[iilulation  of  DcsLarres's  claims  against  the  Englisli  governmcni.  It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  and  docnnients 
set  forth  that  lie  was  badly  treated.  The  work  gives  some  insight  into  the  entire  absence  of  interest  in  England  in 
thealfairs  of  so  insignilici'nt  ■,<.  colony  as  CaiHj  Dretou.  The  nature  of  the  si  piabbles  between  the  governor  and  the 
military  at  Sydney  is  set  foi'u  with  elaborato  detail.  The  u'livernor,  it  is  clear,  acti'd  for  the  best  and  dc.served 
more  consideration  than  he  ever  received  from  indiireront  olhciuls  in  Liindnn.  'I'he  biographical  sketch  i  if  Governor 
Desliarres  in  .\|i|ileton'a  "  Cyclojiadia  of  American  ISiography  ''  (Now  Yurk,  L"^S7)  slates  thai  "  he  wrote  a  wurk  on 
CafH)  Breton,  which  was  printed  [irivately  (London,  LSUIl,  but  allcrwards  siip|iresse.d."  I  cannot  verify  the  exist- 
ence of  any  work  by  him  un  Cajie  Liieton  except  the  "statiMneni"  uf  his  case  under  consideratiun,  in  which  there,  is 
a  great  d(ial  of  valuable  information  re.s|iocting  the  setllemenl,  the  natural  advantages  and  the  conditiou  of  the 
island  during  his  governorship.  Lrown  (History,  :'^S)  makes  use  of  this  work  in  giving  an  account  uf  his  services 
and  of  his  ollicial  career  in  Cajx)  Breton.  In  Ino.")  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
uo  doubt  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  deserving  of  better  treatment  than  he  had  received  for  some  years  of 
his  life,  and  he  remained  until  LSI:',  in  this  position,  which  the  liistorian  of  the  island  (Canij>bell,  (il)  savs  ho  tilled 
with  discretion,  if  not  with  the  dis^ilay  of  any  signal  ability.  He  died  at  Halifax  in  1S:.'4  :it  the  reniarkublo  aire 
of  lOi'.  He  was  father  of  the  late  Judge  DesBarrcs,  of  the  supremo  court  of  Nova  Scotia  (See  "  iMurduch.  ii.  Ill  • 
iii.  j2o.) 
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Hon.  W.  Siiiitli,  wlio  was  fornaerly  surgeon  on  tlio  iiiilitary  establisliinent  of  ('ajie  Breton  (sec  nvpra,  see.  VIII) 
and  eliiof-justiee  in  170i>,  was  author  of  "  A  Caveat  ajrain.st  Emijiration  to  America,  witli  tlio  state  of  tlie  Island  of 
Capo  IlretoHr  fr<iin  tiie  year  17.''4  to  tlie  [iresent  year ;  and  sii;.'!,'esti<ins  fur  tlie  benefit  of  tlio  Tritisli  Settlements  in 
Kortli  America  "  (London,  IRO:!,  ]>■..  ].")S,  Svo.)     .See  ^JofLran's  '•  liililiothiva  Canadensis." 

In  tlio  soiMiid  Vdlnnio  of  "The  British  nomiiiinn.s  in  N<iitli  Anieriia,  etc.,"  by  Joseph  Itomhetle,  surveyor- 
}.'eneral  of  Lower  (  anada  (London,  1s:V_',  2  vols.,  pp.  7i'-i>L'),  there  are  two  chapters  ^'i\in<:  a  tojifi^'raphical  and 
.statistical  account  of  the  island,  including  a  descrijilion  and  three  sketches  fif  the  ilangerons  mcky  island,  ten 
niile.s  northeast  i.f  CaiHi  I'.reton,  known  as  St.  Paul's  Island.  Much  <if  the  inforinatiiin  in  these  chapters  is  taken 
from  Ilalihurtons  and  Mciiregor's  accounts  of  the  island,  r.ouciiette's  works  in  their  clay  were  of  great  value  to 
Canada— indeed  the  most  accurate  and  complete  of  their  kind  ever  ]inblished  in  the  Iiominion.  He  was  the  Eng- 
lish surveyor  who,  with  the  United  States  surveyor,  .loliii  Johnson,  erected  a  now  monument  in  1817,  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  v.h.ich  had  been  determined  by  commissioners  in  17118,  under 
the  treaty  of  17i)).    (See  vol.  i,  pp.  l.'i-14.) 

Valuable  references  to  the  iiii]i<irtanee  and  natural  advantages  of  Cape  Breton  will  bo  found  in  "The  Indus- 
trial i;e.9onrces  of  No\a  Sculia,  etc.."  by  .\brahain  Gesner,  firgeon,  fellow  of  the  Cieological  .society,  etc.  (Halifax, 
ISl'i).  Dr.  Gesner  was  a  scientilii'  man  of  fair  attainments.  He  visited  ('  ipe  Bii^lnii  in  the  tlagship  of  the  Aimons 
P^arl  I'f  Dundonald,  who  took  much  interest  in  the  scientific  investigations  of  (he  author.  The  admiral  was  an 
uncle  of  the  I  'undunald  who  was  surjirised  at  a  redoubt  near  ilie  shore  and  killed  by  the  Frencli  in  a  sortie  during 
the  siege  of  17">8;  for  (>r.  (n'sncr  is  wrong  in  stating  that  "  ho  fell  in  aiii>ro.iching  the  fortress  along  tiie  line  of  the 
sea  wall."  (See  ynjim,  sec.  VII,  and  Brown,  31  o.)  He  denotes  a  mimber  of  pag(>s  Odd-;!  12)  to  a  gent^ral  descriiilioii  of 
the,  climate,  scenery  and  resources  of  the  island,  as  well  as  to  the  aiipearance  of  lionishours:  in  Is  !'•.  Bike  all  other 
persons  wlio  have  visited  and  studied  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  l>r.  (Icsncr  lad  a  high  lipinion  "f  its  natural 
ailvantaL'es.  "  A  glance  at  the  ii'.ap,"  he  says  on  p.  I'.I2,  "  would  almost  satisfy  the  inveterate  scei)tic  that  nowhere 
can  there  be  ftund  a  position  so  favourable  for  maritime  imrsuits  as  that  of  Cape  Breton.  It  was  witli  this  view 
that  I'rauce  exiieiuled  her  million.'^  (  .  livres  in  fortifying  l.onisbourg-  ^\'here  are  tliero  to  bo  found  such  harbours, 
mines,  fishcies,  facilities  of  inland  transport  and  schools  for  seamen,  and  to  these  has  been  ailded  a  soil  capable  of 
yieldini:  the  o-dinary  bounties  proiluced  by  hn.sbandry." 

.ludgo  Alarshall,  who  was  the  first  judge  ajipointcd  to  the  island  after  its  annexation  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1S20, 
left  behind  him  a  short  monograph  uoving  his  personal  reniinisceuccs  of  the  Iiavdships  and  dilliculties  that 
altende<l  a  judicial  circuit  in  those  days,  "  wIkmi  large  jiortions  of  my  journeys  w(Te  ]Kirformed  in  Indian  canoes, 
in  which  1  have  sometimes  passed  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  night,  oecasloually  paddling  to  le.ssen  chilli- 
ness, and  to  afford  the  lie  or,  tired  sijuaw  a  partial  relief.''  The  old  judge— he  died  in  his  '.14(11  year— ilescribes  the 
law  less  elements  which  existed  during  his  (ime  in  (his  sparsely  settled  island.  (See  "The  late  .Ii  id  go  Marshall; 
or,  the  lleeord  of  an  IsavncNl  I.ife,"'  I'V  .[.  (i.  n,)Uiinot,  in  'Canadian  Monthly,'  ISSd.) 

The  wreck  of  the  Angii>ta,  n.cntioncd  in  sic.  XI,  is  descriled  in  "  l.es  Anciens  Canadiens,"  by  i'hiliiipe.Aubert 
de  (laspr  (t,>uebec,  lsi;:;_  ;ind  Montreal,  IsNi),  who.se  chief  merit  is  that  ho  has  given  us  a  faithful  record  of  the 
times  of  whieli  he  writes  and  iireserved  memoirs  of  events  whirh  otherwise  would  have  disappeared  with  (liase 
who  had  taken  part  in  them,  (ieueral  Murray  was  resjionsible  for  seuiling  the  unfortunate  jKiople  in  the  wretched 
old  hulk,  which  went  ashore  in  the  fall  of  17(il,  apparently  from  the  description,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cajie 
Breton,  a  littN'  south  of  Caiie  North.  (July  live  or  six  passengers  were  saved  ;  the.se  sui'ceeded  at  last  in  reaching 
■'  o  .Xcadian  settlements,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given.  Among  these  was  M-  de  la  Corne  do  Saint-buc,  who 
pnblislietl  an  account  of  the  "li.saster  at  Montreal  in  177S,  from  which  M.  do  Ga.si>c  <<irrecte.l  i  is  own  version,  at 
first  largely  drawn  from  (he  memory  of  stories  told  him  1  y  menil)er.s  of  his  own.  fainil.\ .  See  an  exci-llent  trans- 
lation of  the  book  by  I'rof.  Bol)or(s,  (he  Canadian  iioct  I  Xew  York,  ISDO);  also  l.eMoine's  "Maple  Leaves,"  new 
series,  7!',  lb"> ;  I'auchor  do  St.  Maurice,  "  I)e  Tribord  a  Babord,"  hSiidS'.t. 

"A  1 1  i.story  of  Nova  Scotia,  Capie  Breton,  the  Sable  Islands,  New  bninswi<k,  I'riuce  Edwani  Island,  the  Ber- 
mudas, Newfoundland,"  by  11.  Jloiitgonu.'-y  ^larlin,  I'.S.S.  (Loudon,  1S:17),  contains  two  chaplers,  of  forty-fivo 
pages  in  all,  de  ci  ibing  the  hi^tory,  (he  geography,  (he  physical  features,  the  geology  and  the  products  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  historical  p:ir(,  which  is  very  imperfecl,  is  made  up  of  information  hirnished  him  by  .bulge  Ilali- 
biirton,  the  author  of  (he  history  already  mendoued.  Th(*  description  ot'  the  natural  features  and  resources  is 
interesdng  and  correct  for  the  time  when  written.  .Martin  wiote  fither  works  of  the  same  character  on  the  jiro- 
vinces  of  old  Canada,  and,  like  his  book  on  the  maritime  provinces,  their  chief  value  lies  in  the  statistical  .state- 
ments. 'Works  of  the  same  class  were  ,L  Mciiregor's  "  Briti-h  America,  etc."  ( IVIinburgh,  18:;2,  2  vols.),  and 
HiiLrh  Murray's  "  British  America,  etc."  (F.<linliury:li,  I8:;i),  3  vols.) 

Hugh  t  Iray,  in  a  series  of  leders  writteu  from  <  'anada  during  1S(N)-1S08  (London,  IsOil ;  2nd  ed.  Isl  I),  dwells 
on  tho  commercial  imjiortance  of  ('ape  Iheton. 
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"Journal  of  Visitation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Caini  l>reton:  anil  aloii;_'  tlie  eastern  sliore  of  New  IJrunswick  in  tlio 
summer  and  autninn  of  1813,"  l)y  Kt.  Rev.  .Toiin  In};lis,  liisliop  of  Nova  Scotia  (London,  1S44).  The  author,  who 
jlivos  some  interostiiiL;  details  of  Caps  Broton,  was  a  sun  nf  tlie  lirst  hisliop  of  tiio  Church  of  Kir.'land  apimiiifed  in 
the  Kritish  colonies  in  Anicrica  lin  IT^iT),  and  who  had  bciMi  previously  rector  of  Trinity  (huri  li,  New  ^drk. 

In  "Our  Own  Country,  Canada,  iScenic  ami  Descriptive,  hein;.' an  account  of  the  extent,  resources,  jihysica! 
asiMjct,  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  jirovinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,"  by  \lc\\  W.  H.  Withrow,  |).|).,  IMl.S.C  (Tor- 
onto, ISS'.i),  wo  liave  a  descri])lion  of  the  scenery  of  ( 'anseau,  lie  ISIadanie,  Brag  d"Or,  Sydney,  IionishoiirL',  with 
views  of  a  liahinjj;  village,  of  Louisbourjr,  and  of  modern  aspei^ts  of  life  ami  industry  in  the  island. 

"  l!adde<k  and  that  Sort  of  Thinj;  "  (I'oston,  1S71)  represents  the  huniour  of  Charles  Dudley  Wainer,  to  whom 
the  pretty  villai;e  on  the  r»ras  d'(  )r  owes  its  present  fame.  The  historian,  like  the  lourisi,  will  tind  the  lillkt  vfiluine 
a  .source  of  amusement  in  summer  days,  wh(^n  he  anil  all  the  world  seek  relief  from  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life, 
and  have  no  desire  to  take  hooks  and  thinirs  too  much  nti  x'/n  d.r. 

"  Picturesque  Canada''  (Toronto;,  edited  by  Very  IJeven^nd  rrincijial  <;rant,  and  illustrated  under  the  sujK^r- 
visionof  the  Canadian  artist,  Ij.  R.  O'Drien,  I'res.  1\.C. A.,  contains,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume  (pp. 
S41-S52),  a  brief  de.scription  of  the  island,  its  history,  scenery  and  resources,  and  several  illustrations  of  North 
Sydney,  of  Caledonian  mines,  of  the  ruins  of  Louisbourjr,  of  the  new  town  near  the  railway  pier,  and  of  Lake 
Catalojj;ne.  A  sketch  of  the  Tantraniar  mar.she.s  in  Cund)erland  Co.,  N.S.,  however,  is  misplaced  in  a  sketch  of 
Cape  r>reton.    The  writer  suirjiesta  a  memorial  on  the  site  of  Louisbour;;  to  commemorate  tlie  achievements  of 

In  IST.";  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  r)f  Canada  was  ap|)ointeil  (si»  .lour., -Vp]).  No.  ,5)  to  report  on 
the  shortest  route  tor  mails  and  pa.s.senjrers  between  -Xmerica  and  I'".urope..  Tables  of  distances  are  ixivon  between 
points  in  Europe  and  the  jKirts  of  Louisbouru'  :uid  of  Shippej;an  on  the  cistern  lUKist  of  New  I'runsw'ck — a  phueto 
which  attention  was  beins;  drawn  at  ihat  time  with  a  view  of  creatiuir  trade  for  the  Intercolonial  raih'oad.  The 
Committee  were  in  favour  of  Louisbourjx,  which  "  li;is  the  :_'reat  advantaw  of  beiiu  rei)orted  to  be  oi)en  and  access- 
ible throu^rhout  the  entire  winter  season  ;  ofbeini:  from  sixty  to  onelnmdrcd  miles  nearer  Europe  than  Ship])eL'an, 
in  the  direct  line  of  ocean  travel  lietween  Kuro]>e  and  the  northern  jiorls  of  the  United  States,  and  of  pos.sessinir 
larire  and  valrable  coal  lields  in  its  immediate  vicinity  where  coalin;,'  could  t)e  elfcctod  at  a  lower  rate  than  any 
place  in  Britain  or  America." 

An  illustration  of  the  efforts  oftiio  jieojile  of  the  almost  forpotten  island,  many  years  airo,  to  compete  for  a 
si)ace  of  the  great  Eurojiean  trallic  is  a  little  pamphlet  before  me  with  the  title  :  "  Euroi>ean  and  American  Rail- 
way Terminus — Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  tln^  nearest  jK-irt  in  British  North  .Xmerica  to  Europe,"'  printed  in  IS.'il,  on 
very  common  paiier,  at  the  ollico  of  tlu'  Ck/k'  Brrlrin  A'cirs-,  for  many  years  the  oidy  jiajier  ]inblished  in  the  island. 
It  represents  the  advantages  of  the  noble  port  of  Sydney  as  a  railway  tennimis  compared  with  Ijouisboiirg  and 
other  places  in  ICastern  America,  but  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  pami.hlet  was  printed,  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  gentlemen  appointeil  to  draft  a  report  only  two  have  lived  to  see  a  railway  in  IS'.io  opened  to 
Sydney.  In  fact,  of  the  12.'>  i>ersoiis  who  signed  the  re.|nisitiou  to  call  the  pnl)lic  meeting  from  which  the  report 
in  the  pamjihlet  iMnanated  only  tliirteen  remain.  The  following  are  tiie  names  of  the  committee,  with  tho.se  living 
in  italics:  Hon.  Mr.  .lustice  Dodd,  Ifon.  .1.  McKeagney.  M.RC,  M.IM'.,  W.  II.  Munro,  M.IM'.,  .Tames  .^IcLood, 
M.l'.P. ;  C.  E.  Leonard,  <  ustos  ;  I'.  H.  Clarke,  agent  for  Llnyds  ;  Richard  Brown,  agent  for  the  Mining  Association 
(the  historian  of  Cajie  Breton');  T.  D.  Archibald  (afterwards  Senator),  .T.  Bourinot  (afterwards  Senator),  /■'.  /'.  Arch- 
liiild,  V.  Moore,  <i.  H.  Gesiier,  ('apt.  Ou.seley,  H.  I 'aven|iiirt,  1v  Sutherland,  H.  Mnnro,  N.  11.  Martin,  \Vm. 'himmell, 
Thomas  Brown,  l».  N.  ^McQueen,  .1.  /•'.  I/iilili)irhi)i,  L.  Kobcrtson,  .lohii  V'ergiisoii,  D.  1'..  McXab  and  ,1.  Robertson. 
The  High  Sherill'nt  the  time  w  as  Richard  t  dbbons  (now  dead),  a  granilson  of  the  lirst.  chief  Justice  of  the  island, 
and  president  of  the  tiist  council  under  DesBanes.  Several  of  the  poisons  named,  like  l.<'.onard,  r.rown,  iMoore, 
(iesnor,  (iammell,  were  de.scendants  of  New  England  families. 

Few  romances  have  hail  their  scenes  in  Capo  Breton.  W.  C.  McKinnon,  a  relative  of  the  W.  McKinnon 
who  was  provincial  secn^tary  and  clerk  of  the  council  in  1792,  wrote  several  remarkably  hysterical  books: 
"St.  Casline:  a  Legend  of  Cape  Breton"  (Cajio  Breton,  bS.'iO);  "  I'rances ;  or,  Birate  Cove"'  (Halifax,  bs.'d);  "St. 
(ieorge;  or,  the  Canadian  League"  (Halifax,  IS."):.').  See  Moriran's  "  I'.ibliotheca  Canadensis."  Mr.  McKinnon 
subseipiently  atoned  for  his  youthfnl  vagaries  in  writing  such  talcs  ol  mnrder,  rn]iini',  and  intrigue  by  becoming  a 
clergyman  of  the  ]\Iethoilist  Church,  C.  \V.  Hall,  n.  memU'r  of  tlie  Massachusetts  bar,  who  was  born  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  wrote  ''Twice  Taken:  an  historical  romance  of  the  ^laritinie  Piovinces"  (P>oston,  1807).  It 
records  the  fall  of  Louisboiirg,  and  is  an  imtirovement  on  tlii>  former  works.     See  H'id. 

In  the  '  (  anadian  .Archives  '  for  ISiil  tlieie  is  a  list  of  lf>yalist  families  who  wished  in  17.^1  to  emigrate  to  Cape 
Breton  (p.  Li).  Also  .several  letters  from  Lieutenant-(jovernor  Macarmick  with  refirence  to  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  islanil  in  17t»0-!»:!  (pp.  41-44). 
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y.  E.  Dawsoii'.s  '  ITaiidliook  of  tlio  IVmiinion'  (Montreal,  l^SS)  cfiiitains  nii  iiitcrcetiiii.'  liisloiical  ami  do- 
Bciijitive  sketcli  of  tlio  island,  pp.  8S-!)S. 

In  'Till!  i>oniiiiiiiii  .Munlldy'  (Montreal,  l.N'iK)  t'  ere  is  an  articteon  thi'  island  of  f'ai)e  Hrelon,  liy  .Iciiin  Geor;_'o 
Bonrinot.  In  '  Stoxvarfs  Literary  "inarti'vly  Ma;.'a/,ino'  (St.  .lolin,  N.  l'>.,lS7oi  there  is  an  artirle  by  the  same  writer 
on  "Tlie  I^land  of  (ajKi  Breton  :  It.s  History,  Scenery  and  Uesonrces."  In  ' 'I'lie  Canailian  Monthly  and  Nati'mai 
Uoview  '  (  Tiironto,  1S74)  he  has  also  a  pai>er  on  "The  ( »ld  Torts  of  Acadia,"  in  wldch  a  brief  description  is  ;;ivcn  of 
liOtiLsbonri.'  as  it  ap|ieared  in  I.S70.  The  same  material  is  used  in  a  paiK^r  in  the  '  Transact icms  of  the  Rnyal 
Society,'  ''Snnie  Old  Forts  by  the  Sea,"  vol.  i,  sec.  2  (ISs:>),  'Ihe  'Tr:insaitions  of  the  (ieojjraphical  Society  of 
•  ^nebec' (vol.  i,  .No.  2,  ISSl)  contain  a  i>aper  read  before  that  society  by  Ihe  .same  writer  on  "Cape  I'.reton,  the 
lionj,'  Wharf  of  tlie  I><iiTiinion,"  xiii,  i>p.  si)(i.  These  several  piipers  do  n.it  pretcnil  to  any  sjiecial  orijiinal  research, 
bnt  are  only  intend(^d  to  ^ive  a  present  view  f>f  an  island  so  int'  'stiiiji  for  its  i)ast  history  ami  natnral  beauty.  In 
'  The  Ma^'a/ine  of  .\nierican  History  '  for  March,  IStil,  there  i.s  a  pa[H'r  l)y  the  same  writer  on  "Once  Famous 
Lonisbour^'."    See  also  r.clfast  (.Maine)  'Republican  .lournal,'  .Ian.  14,  1S'.I2,  for  article  on  "  Loui.sbonrs.',  1801." 

The  geology  of  the  island  of  Cape  IJreton  lia.s  been  investi'-'atod  by  eminent  men  like  Sir  W.  Iiawson  and  .Mr. 
Richard  I'>rowu  before  the  confe<leration  of  the  i>rovinces.  and  by  ^Ir.  lluj;h  Fletcher,  Mr.  Kobb  and  other  niem- 
Ixirs  of  the  ah](\  statf  of  the  Geolo>:ical  Survey  of  Canada  since  l.*<(>r.  Mnch  information  on  the  eoal-iiel<ls  of  the 
island,  in  a  popular  and  practical  form,  is  contained  in  "Coal-lields  of  Cape  r>retou,"  by  11.  Brown  (Ihe  iiistorian  of 
the  island,  London,  1*^71);  ''Coal-lields  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  .1.  liutberford  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1871);  "Aea<lian 
Cieolofry,"  by  Or.  (.now  Sir  \V.)  Dawson  (l.ondon,  I'-oS,  and  subsc.|iii>nt  elition.s);  "  Mineralo^'y  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by 
I'rolessor  How  (Halifax,  18i;!»i.  I'.laborate  reports  on  the  coal  anil  mineral  deposits  of  the  islan<l  will  be  found  in 
the  'Uepirtsof  l'ro;jress'  annually  issuivl  by  the  <  icoloLiical  Survey  of  Canada;  see  volumes  for  ls72-;i,  lN7;>-t, 
1874-5,  lS7.'j-0,  1877-8.  I.s7^-!i,  1.S7H-S0,  K'-sii-i-i' ;  i.ssi.'.:',-!  (cspci'lally  valuable  since  It  shows  Ihe  ;:re.it  nmidierof 
economic  values  in  the  i-land),  l.sS7-s  (coal  statistics  of  C:\\n:  llrclon  dnrin_'  1  s,s7,  I'art  H,  Uep.  ^.,  l-">,  Hi),  lssS-S!i 
(coal  statistics  of  ( 'ajie  I'.reton,  Ki-ji.  S,,  hM'.O.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  these  reports  are  the  chemical 
eontiibutions  by  ^Ir.  ti.  C  llollniaiin,  chemist  and  mineralo',.'ist  to  the  survey,  on  the  work  ilonc^  in  the  laborator3', 
with  the  f'bject  of  showini:  ihe  ecommiic  value  f)f  the,  various  .sjiecimens  of  minerals  brou-^ht  from  ihe  island. 
Statistics  of  the  pro<b;cti<in,  value  of  exports  and  inijiorts  of  minerals  in  Cape  r>retou,  as  wdl  as  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  aro  given  annually  in  the  reports  of  the  survey.  (ieolo<.'ical  maps  accomjiany  the  rejiorts  whenever  nece.s- 
.sary  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The  annual  reports  of  the  deparlnient  of  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  contain  complete 
ai-count.s  of  the  cfimlilion  of  Hic  eollievies  oi'  ( 'a|"K>  Breton,  witli  statistics  of  their  ontjiut  and  sales.  In  addition  to 
the.sn  reports,  the  reader  nuiy  consnll  wilh  advantaire  "  *  oal-minimr  in  Nova  Sroiia ''  ( Montreal,  18SS),  liy  Mr.  E. 
<  tilpin,  F.  K.  S.  C.,  .M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  F, .  insiiector  of  Nova  Scoiia  mines,  in  u  Inch  api^t^ar  .some  interest in<;  historical 
details.  ,\  Mother  paix^r  on  the  "  ( ieoloL'y  C)f  Cap»!  rirefuu  "  ap|K^ars  in  the  '  (^Juarterly  .lournal'  of  the  <  ceolojiical 
Soci(>ly  of  London  for  NovemU^r,  l.sSi;.  See  also,  by  thu  same,  a  ])ai«ir  on  '  Manv'anese  Ores  of  Nova  Scotia" 
('Trans.  l!oy.  Soc.  ( 'an.' l.ssi,  sei'.  -I),  and  a  series  of  pa|)ers  on  the  "  Carboniferous  of  < 'ape  Breton"  ('Trans. 
N.  S.  Inst,  of  Nat.  Sci.,'  ISMi,  1S87,  1888),  and  on  the  ''  Minerals  of  the  Carboniferous''  (.Ian.  11,  ISMI),  and  on  the 
"  I'evonian  of  Cape  P.reton'  (/7,.,  A|pril  14,  IS'.Kn. 

X\'l.    TnH.\Tii:s  AND  I'nori.AMATioxs  Ui'i.atinti  to  Cai'i-  HnirroN. 

A.     i:,lrn,'lx  /mm  tin   Tr.idiir.f  Vir.rhl,  ilVX 

The  Treat}' of  Peace  and  I'riemlsbip  between  Ihe  M<ist  Serene  an<l   .Most  Potent  Princess  Anne,  bv  the  Grace  of 
God,iJueenof  (ireat  liritain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  the  ^lost  Serene  and  M<ist  Potent  Prince  Lewis  the 
NlVlh.Ihe  ^lost  .''^erene  and    Most    Potent  Christian   KiuLr.  c.'>nclnded    at  I'ireeht  the  ".1st  day  of  March 
[iltli  April,  new  style],  171:!. 


XII.  Tiie  Most  Christian  Kinir  shall  take  care  to  have  delivered  to  th(!  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  on  Ihe  same 
day  that  the  ralilicalion  i>f  ihis  treaty  shall  be  exehau'^ecl,  solemn  and  autlientic  letters  or  instruments,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  shall  apjiear  that  the  island  of  i-^t.  <  'hristopher's  is  to  bo  po.sse.s.se.<l  alone  hereafter  by  P.ritish  subjects 
likewi.sc  all  Nova  Siotia  f)r  Acailie.  with  its  ancient  boundaries,  as  also  tlie  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  .\nnapo|i.s 
Royal,  and  all  (iher  Ihinjs  in  tho.se  parts  which  depeml  on  Ihe  saitl  lands  ami  islan  s,  tojrellierw  ith  the  dominion, 
proiKMly  and  jiossessiou  of  Ihe  said  islands,  lands  and  places,  .and  all  riulit  whatsoever,  by  treaties  or  by  any  other 
way  obtained,  which  the  Most  Christian  Kim:,  the  Crown  of  France,  or  any  of  Ihe  sulijecis  Ihereof,  have  hitherto 
had  lo  the  said  isl.mds.  lands  and  j.laces,  and  the  inhabitants  of  th(>  sam(\  are  yielded  and  made  over  to  the  Queen 
of  Great  Puitain,  and  to  her  Crown,  for  ever,  as  llie  Most  <  hristir.n  Kinj:  doth  at  present  yield  and  make  over  all 
the  particulars  al)ove  said  ;  and  that  in  such  ample  manntu'  and  form  that  Ihe  subjects  of  the  .Most  (  hristian  Kin"- 
shall  hereafter  be  excluded  frotii  all  kiml  of  tishin_'  in  the  saiil  seas,  bays  and  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia;  that  is  to  say,  on  those  which  lie  towards  the  east  within  :'.o  leaj;nes,  bcsiinning  from  the  island  commonly 
called  Sable,  inclusively,  and  thence  stretching  along  towards  the  southwest. 
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II.     Kilrnclfeom  tin    Tre^ihi  nf  Aii-h-ChnyiJl ,  \~A?:. 

IX.  .  .  .  Whereas  it  is  iKil  i>os-ilile, con-'ideriii/ llu>  ilisJaiicc  of  till!  (•'•unliii^s,  that  wliat  relates  to  A nioricii 
slioiilil  l)rt  o(re(:le<l  wiliiiii  tlio  same  time,  or  even  to  (ix  tiio  tiiiio  nf  its  entire  execiilioii,  liis  J!ritaiiiiic  Majesty 
likewise  eii;ja;ies  on  his  \ksI  to  scuil  to  liis  Most  Christian  Majesty,  iiiinieiliately  after  the  exchan.'e  of  llu^  ratiti- 
eations  of  the  pie-enl  treaty,  two  persons  of  rank  anil  consiileration,  who  shall  remain  there  as  hosiaires,  till  there 
shall  lie  rereiveil  a  certain  anil  antheulic  aci'diml  of  the  restitution  of  l>le,  Itcnale,  ealleil  Cajio  I'.nlon,  ami  ol  all 
the  inrninHsts  whirh  the  arms  or  hmIiJccIs  of  liis  Uritannie  Majesty  may  have  nia'le  hefore  or  after  the  si;;nin;j  of 
the  preliminaries,  in  the  I'.ast  or  West  Imlies,  .  .  .  I'roviileil,  nevertheless,  that  Isle  Uovalo,  callril  Caite 
I'reloii,  shall  he  restoreil,  with  all  the  artilli^ry  aii'l  warlike  stores  which  shall  have  heen  fmind  therein  on  the  day 
of  its  surrender,  roniformahly  to  the  inveiitciries  which  liavo  lichen  made  thereof,  and  in  the  condition  that  llu^said 
]ilace  was  on  the  said  day  of  its  surrender. 

V.     E.ilriti'is  irain  tin   Trial ii  c/  I'ari.". 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  I'eace  and  l'ri<'ni1shi|i,  het  ween  his  I'lritannie  Majesty  the  Most  Christian  Kin.' an<l  the 
Kiiii;  of  S[>ain,  conchide  1  at  I'aris,  the  loth  day  of  I'ehriiary.  ITii:!.  To  which  the  Kiii'j  of  l'ortM;;al  aci-eded 
on  the  snnie  day. 

IV.  His  Most  f 'hrislian  Majesty  renounces  all  im^tensions  whii'h  he  has  heretofore  fortned,  or  miirht  form  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  .Vcadia,  in  all  its  parts,  and  iriinranties  the  whole  of  it,  w  ilh  all  its  depeinh^ncics,  to  the  Kin^  of 
(ireat  Uritain ;  moreover  his  M<ist  Christian  M.ijesty  cedi's  and  <.'naranties  to  his  said  Ihitaniuc  .Majis'^ty,  in  full 
rii-'ht,  Canada  with  all  its  d(!|K'ndenc:es,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cape  I'.reton,  and  all  th(^  other  islamls  and  coasts 
in  the  unlph  and  river  St.  Lawience,  and,  in  p'lieral,  everything'  tliat  depends  on  the  .said  cocifitries.  lands,  islamls 
and  Coasts,  with  the.  sovereii;iity.  property,  pi  sscssii  n  and  all  iit;hts  aripiiri'd  hy  treaty  or  othiM-wi-.e,  which  the 
>h>st  Christiaii  Kiier  and  I  lie  i  low  n  of  1- ranee  ha\o  had  till  now  o\cr  tlie  said  conn  tries  islands,  plaies,  coasts  and 
their  iidiahitants.  So  that  the  Most  Christian  Kin;:  cedes  and  makes  over  to  the  said  kiie.;  ai\d  to  the  (rown  of 
(ireat  1  hi  tain,  and  that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  foi  in,  wit  hunt  restriction  and  withont  any  liherty  to  depart 
from  the  said  cession  and  Lrnaranty,  under  any  pretetuc,  or  to  disturh  <l!eat  Ihilain  in  the  jiiissession  ahove  men- 
tioned. His  I'.rilannic  .Majesty  on  his  side  a'jree.s  to  ;:rant  the  hherly  of  the  (  atholic  reli;:ion  to  the  in  ha  hit  ants  of 
<  anada  ;  he  w  ill  I'onseipiently  ^rive  the  iiii'St  precise  ai'.d  most  eU'eclnal  orders  that  his  new  l.'oman  ('alliolic  snh- 
jecls  may  iirofess  the  worship  of  their  r<'li;:ion,  accord intr  to  the  riti-s  of  liie  IJoinish  Chnrcli,  as  far  as  the  laws  of 
<in?at  Uiitain  jierinit.  His  J'.ritannic  Majesty  turlher  a;;rees  that  the.  I'rcnch  i- hahitants,  or  fithers  who  lja\e. 
hceii  subjects  of  the  Most  Christian  Kiie^  in  Canaihi,  may  retire  with  all  safely  and  freedom  wherever  they  shall 
think  pio|ier,  and  may  sell  their  estates,  provided  it  he  to  suhjects  of  his  l'>ritannic  Majesty^  and  hi  ini;  away  their 
etfects,  as  Well  as  their  ix^rsoiis,  without  hem;.'  restrained  in  their  emigration  under  any  pretence  wliatsoever, 
excejit  that  of  del  its  or  of  criminal  iiroseciitioiis;  the  tei  in  limiicd  i'^'V  this  emi;^ratioii  shall  he  lixed  to  the  space  of 
ei'jhIeiMi  months,  to  he,  com  puled  liom  the  day  ol  thecxchaiiL'i'  of  the  lat  iliealinns  of  the  pri^sent  tre.aty. 

V.  The.  subjects  of  the  Kinir  fif  France  sliall  h.ive  the,  liberty  of  lishiii'.,'  ami  ilryiu'.'.  on  a  part  of  the,  coasis  of 
the  Island  of  ^'(^w  I'ounilland,  sludi  ns  it  is  .s]M>cilied  in  the  .\  II  1th  at  tide  of  the  ticaty  of  Ctrecht,  which  article  is 
renewed  and  contlrined  by  the  jircsent  treaty,  except  wh;d  ndales  to  the  Island  of  <  ape  Iheton,  as  well  as  to  the 
otiier  i.-!ands  and  coasts  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  i;ulph  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  his  Ihitaimic  .Majestx  consents  to 
leave  to  the  suhjecfs  of  the  Most  Christian  Kin.L'  the  lilnTly  of  fishiriL'  in  tic  ;_'ulpli  of  St.  J,au  reiiie.  on  condition 
that  the  subj<M-ts  of  Franc(>  do  not  exercise  the  said  lishery  hut  .at  the  distance  of  tliiee  lea^rues  from  all  the  cojists 
belon'f'in,^'  to  (ireat  Ihitain,  as  well  those  of  thi>  continent  as  those  of  the  islands  situated  in  the  said  i^'idjih  of  St. 
J.awrence.  .\iul  as  to  what  relates  to  M--  lishery  on  the  co.isls  of  the  Island  of  Cai)e  Iireton  mil  of  the  said  .L'ldph, 
the  subjects  of  the  -Mo.st  Christ  iati  Kin^r  shall  not  be  |.ermit!cd  to  exercise  the  said  lishery  hut  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  ieaj-'ues  fioni  the  coasts  of  th(i  l.sland  of  •  ape  I'.reton  ;  anil  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
and  everv  wliere  else  out  of  the  said  :,rulph,  shall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former  treaties. 

D.     rroddiiiatiiiii  of  170:i — F.-lnlilhlDnnit  nf  Cnpr  Brtloi)  <(.•!  n  .'•pnrntr  roJonii — Hnifiil  hinlnirtioim  rifp<clh>g 

Cupi    Jlrrlon,  ilc 

A  document  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  later  history  of  (a;,e  Breton  is:  "The  Petitioner's  Case.  In 
the  matter  of  the  iietition  of  certain  inhabitant.s  of  the  island  of  Cajie  Breton  ai^ainsl  the  annexation  of  that  island 
to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  Privy  Council,  (ioor^re  C.  HardiiiLdiani,  Lincoln's  Inn  "  (l-ondon,  IS^o). 
This  is  the  ca^e  of  the  island  as  iircsenUd  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Kn^rland  and  set  forth  by  Henry  P>liss,  colonial 
counsel  for  the  jietitionors.  It  contains  a  Ion;;  and  accurate  summary  of  historical  facts  from  tlio  voyages  of  Cabot 
and  (iilbert  nntil  the  final  annexation  of  the  isl.and  (o  Nova  Scotia.  This  document  is  rare,  and  the  copy  in  my 
iMisse.^sion  was  given  mo  by  the  late  ^Ir.  .Instice  I)o<ld,  a  lesideni  of  Sydney  and  a  son  of  the  first  chief  jusli<'0  of 
the  island.  I  give  from  this  dociinient  the  following  extracts  from  proclamations  and  other ollicial  papers  relating 
to  t'aiie  Breton  : — 

On  tho  "111  of  <  )ctoher,  17<io.  the  celebraled  proclamation  of  I  he  third  year  of  Ihe  reijn  of  (ieorgc^  the  Third  was 
i.ssued  annexing  the  islands  of  St.  John  (now  Prince  Eduard)  and  of  Cajie  Breton  to  the  governmeni  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  proclaination  relati^  to  the  present  inipiiry  : 

"  We  have  thought  lit,  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  Boyal  Proclamation,  hereby  to 
publish  and  declare  to  all  our  loving  sulijeets  that  we  have,  w  ith  the  advice  of  our  said  I'rivy  Council,  granted  our 
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l.ntter.s  '' ileiil,  uii'liT  our  (iri'iit  Sdiil  tif  <  iifiil  IJritaiii,  tn  erect  witliiu  tiio  ('i>iiiiliit'.>  ainl  Islarids  icilcil  anil  (nii- 
tiiiiR'il  ti>  lis  \i\  llic  s.iiil  'rri'iity.  four  ili.stiin-t  iiml  si^iianitc  (i ovcniiiuiiits,  nl_v lyd  uiul  called  l)y  the  names  of  (inebec, 
K■^6l  Morida,  West  I  lorida  and  <  irunada,  and  limited  and  hounded  as  follows,  viz. : 

■'  I'ir.st,  tluj  (ii>vernuient  of  tiiiehec,  hounded,'  etc. 

"."Secondly,  the  (ioverniiient  of  l•;a^^t  Florida,  hoiindud,"  etc. 

"  1  hirdly,  the  ( ioveriiment  of  West  I'lorida,  l)onnded,''  etc. 

■■  I'onrlhly,  the  (Jovernnicnt  of  <  irenada,  coniiireheiilin;.;  the  I-iland  of  that  name,  tou'i'ther  with  the  (irenadine.s 
anil  the  Islands  of  lioMiinira,  J^t.  Vincent  and  'I'oha^ro. 

"  And  to  the  end  that  the  o|«;n  and  free  I'ishery  of  onr  smIiJim-Is  may  lie  extended  to  and  carried  on  M|miii  the 
Const  of  l,ahrador  and  the  adjacent  1-lands,  we  have  thoUiiht  lit,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  I'rivy  Council,  to  put 
ail  that  Coast,  from  tlie  iLiverSl.  .lohn's  to  Hudson's  Streijiht.s,  to;.;e,lher  with  the  l.slanils  of  Anlicusta  and  Made- 
lane,  and  all  other  smaller  l>lanil(>  lyin^  n|>iin  the  said  (,'oast,  under  the  care  and  ins|iection  of  our  (iovornor  of 
Newfoundland. 

"  We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  o-'r  I'rivy  Council,  thon:_'ht  lit  to  annex  the  Islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape 
lireton,  or  l.sle  Kovaie,  with  the  lesser  Islands  adjacent  ther<!t(>,  to  our  <  iovernment  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"We  have  al.so,  with  the  advice  of  our  I'rivy  Council  aforesaid,  annexed  to  our  I'roviine  of  (ioorj^ia  all  the 
lands  lyin^  hetween  the  Uivers  Attamalia  and  St.  Mary's."  ....... 

In  17>i|  (li;ih  .\u_'u>t !,  tl.i;  iiroviuce  of  Nova  Sirotia  was  divided  hy  the  kin;_''s  letters-iiatent.  constituting'  all  the 
(larl.s  norlh  of  tlm  Hay  of  Inndy  a  separate  province,  nanieil  New  I'lrunswick.  and  apimintiri;.'  Thomas  Carleton 
ci[)tain-i;enera!  and  irovernor-in-chief  hi  and  over  the  same. 

In  the  same  year  lud  Septendier,  17.S4),  letters-patent  were  also  issued  ap|iointin;.'  .loseph  Frederick  Wallet 
DesUarres,  Ks'inirc,  lieuteiiant-iiovernor  of  Cape  J'.reton  and  its  clepeudeiicies,  and  Uirectin;^  him  lu  ''exerci.se  and 
enjoy  the.  said  ollice  of  Lienienanl-tloveinor  of  our  said  Island  and  its  dei«'ndencies,  with  such  i»owers  and  aiithoi- 
ities,  and  according  to  such  directions  as  are  or  shall  he  e.xjire.ssed  in  our  Commissions  aiui  In^tructions  to  ic;r 
Captain-Ceneral  and  (iovernor-in-l'hief  of  our  rrovincuoi  Nuva  Scotia  and  our  Islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape 
Breton,  now  and  for  ihu  time  bein.L'." 

Afterwards  and  ahout  the  same  time  aiso(llth  Sejiteniher  ITM),  the  ciminiission  of  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  revoked  and  a  new  one  is-ued  to  the  same  [lerson,  John  t'arr,  Ivsipiire,  which,  after  reciting  a  former 
commis.-ion  to  him  as  i:o\ernoi-in-chief  of  Nova  Scotia,  includin;^  the  island  of  Cape  liri^lon,  and  exceiitin^  the 
islii'id  of  St.  .lohii  (I'rince  FMward),  "  which  we  had  thou;_dit  lit  to  erect  into  a  separate  '  iovernment ;''  and  after 
fur*iior  recitiujr  that  "  His  Maje.-ty,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reii;n,  had  heen  pleased  to  api)oint  Walter  I'alterson, 

'■'■e. ';jh'  • '.iptain-(  ienefid  and  (iovernor-inChicf  in  and  over  our  Island  of  St.  John  and  territories  adjacent 
,  iii  '.niorica,"  and  had  als'^  "  tiiouurht  lit  to  erect  that  jiarl  of  our  I'rovince  of  Nova  Scijtia  lyin;.^  to  the  nortli- 
th  J  I'.ay  of  l''iuidy  into  a  seiiarate  I'rovince  hy  the  name  of  New  Ihimswii-k,"  proceeds  as  follows:  ''  We 
s;  it  lit  to  rc-anuex  the  Island  of  St.  John  and  its  dei)endeucies  to  our  Government  of  Nova  Scotia;"  and 
1  .;  t'i  /evoke  a  former  commission  to  the  said  i,'ovornor-^'eneral  of  Nova  Scotia,  anu  i\lso  a  former  coin- 

1,  ij  jtii'i  -V  Walter  I'atlerson  us  ;_'overnor-in-chief  of  St.  John's  Island;  and,  in  the  new  commission  to  the  ^overnor- 
irener.il  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  description  of  it.^■  I'oundarits  includes  the  Island  of  St.  .lohn  as  well  as  Cajie  l'>re,ton 
and  ;:H  other  islands  within  six  leuLCUes  "f  the  coa-l.  .\nd  this  new  commi.ssion  further  thus  pledi;es  the  failli  of 
tlieCrowri.  and  confers  as  well  on  the  island  of  Ca|ie  lueton  as  on  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  island  of  I'rince  I'Muard, 
separau  ly,  distinctly  and  resiiectively,  full  lej;islative  puwer  in  these  words:  "And  we  do  herehy  reipiire  and 
command  you  to  do  and  execute  all  thinLis  ii,  due  manner  that  shall  hehuc^  to  your  said  command  and  the  trust 
we  have  re[iosed  in  you,  according,'  to  the  several  powers  aiul  authorities  ^'ranted  or  apiwintoJ  you  hy  the  prcvsent 
Commi.ssion  and  Instructions  herewith  ^iven  you,  or  by  such  further  powers,  instructions  and  authorities  as  shall 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  ::  ran  led  or  ap[iointod  yon  under  our  Signet  and  Sij^u  Slaiiual,  or  by  our  Order  in  our 
I'rivy  Council,  and  according  to  such  reasonable  laws  and  statutes  as  are  now  in  force,  or  shall  hereafter  be  made 
or  agreed  upon  by  you,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  res|iectivo  Councils  and  Assemblies  of  our  I'rovince  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  our  I.d.iuds  of  St.  .lohn  and  Capo  I'leton,  under  your  <  iovernment.  And  we  do  hereby  give  and 
grant  unto  you  full  [lowor  and  authority,  uilh  the  advice  and  I'onsont  of  our  said  resiHJctive  Councils,  from  time  to 
time,  as  need  shall  reipiire,  to  summon  ami  call  (ioaeral  Assemblios  of  the  Freeholders  and  I'lanters  within  your 
Ciovernmcnt,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  has  been  alreaily  apixiinted  and  used,  or  according  to  such  further  [lowers, 
instructions  and  authorities  as  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  granted  or  a|ipointed  you  under  our  Signet  and  Sign 
Manual,  or  l»y  our  Order  iu  our  I'rivy  Council ;"  and  further  '.liu  commission  piocceds  :  "And  our  will  and  plea- 
sure is,  that  the  [lersons  Uiercupon  duly  elected  by  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  of  the  resjiective  Counties 
and  I'laces,  and  so  returned,  shall  before  their  sitting  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  tirst  recited  Act  of  I'arlia- 
ment  altered  as  above,  as  also  make  and  subscribe  the  aforementioned  declaration,  which  oaths  and  declaration 
you  shall  comtnissionatc  lit  jiersons,  under  our  seals  of  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John  and  Cajie  Breton,  respectively,  to 
tender  a:.d  administer  unto  them  ;  jid  until  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed,  no  jierson  shall  lie  capable  of 
sitting,  though  elected.  And  we  <Io  hereby  declare  that  the  "orr  so  elected  and  <iuali(ied  should  be  called  and 
deemed  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Province  of  Nova  See         >  ,,■'!    island  of  St.  John,  and  of  our  Island  of  Caixs 
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BrettPii,  resi>eL-livel\  ;  aiu!  that  yon,  tlio  said  Juliii  Parr,  willi  the  ailvifo  and  consent  uf  uiir  aaid  CoiuKils  and 
Assemblies,  or  tlio  major  part  of  thorn  resi^ctivuly,  shall  have  full  jwwer  and  authority  to  make,  constitute  and 
ordain  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  juddic  luace,  welfare,  and  <.'0(m1  government  of  our  said  Province  and 
Inlands,  and  of  the  jieoijle  and  iidialiitaiits  thereof,  and  fciuli  olhiMS  as  shall  resort  ihereunto,  and  for  the  henetit  of 
us,  our  lieirs  and  successors." 

An  instruction  apjxiars  also  to  have  lieen  given  to  the  said  governor-general  of  a  corresitondiiig  date,  to  the 
following'  [lurport,  viz.:  "And  whereas  the  situation  and  ciriuiiistances  of  our  Island  of  Cape  Iht-tnu  will  not  at 
present  admit  the  calling  of  an  Asscinhly,  you  >_ir  our  l.ieutenant-tinvernor  of  our  said  Island  shall,  until  it  ai)[icar.s 
exiHjdient  to  call  such  As-somldy,  in  tliii  meanliiue  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  liy  the  advice  of  our  Council 
for  the  said  Island,  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  tliereof,  taking  care 
that  nothing  he  passed  or  done  that  shall  any  way  tend  to  alli.'.cl  the  life,  liuih  or  liberty  of  t;ie  subject,  or  to  the 
imposing  of  any  duties  or  taxes,  and  that  all  rules  and  rt^gulatious  be  transmitted  by  rlio  iirst  opportunity  after 
they  are  [lassed  and  made  for  our  approbati'iu  or  disallowance." 

further  instrucli<jns  from  his  miijesty  to  the  governor-general  of  Nova  Scotia  are  fouml  in  the  following  wonls, 
vi/.. :  "  It  is  nevertheless  our  will  and  pleasure  that  duo  care  be  taken  in  ail  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  passed 
in  our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  that  thi^  same  do  not  e.\tend  to  our  Islands  oi  I'rince  Kdward  (, formerly  St.  .lohn's) 
and  Caiw  ISreton,  under  colour  or  pretence  that  our  said  Islands  are  included  in  this  our  Commission  to  you  and 
are  parts  of  our  Government  of  Nova  Scotia." 

The  same  instructions  add  further:  "  And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby  ileclare  and  ordain, 
that  all  and  singular  the  powers,  authorities  and  directions  in  au:l  by  this  our  Commission  given  and  granted  to 
you,  so  far  as  the  same  extend  and  have  relation  to  our  Inlands  of  I'rince  Kdward  and  Ca[m  liretou  and  their 
respective  de|H»ndencies,  shall  be  executed  and  enjoyed  by  yt)U,  or  the  Comiiiandei-in-Chief  of  our  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  sudi  times  only  as  he  or  you  shall  bo  actually  upon  the  spot  in  either  of  our  said  Islands,  but 
that  at  all  other  times  all  am',  singular  the  said  powers,  authorities  and  directions  shall  be  executed  and  enjoyed 
by  such  persiHis  whom  we  shall  respectively  appoint  to  be  our  l/uMitenaut-tiovernors  of  said  Islands." 

h'.       I'riirl'untiti.on   n-mnu.i  imj   Oiji,     lli\liin   to   A'i/c(  Sutin. 

"A  Proclamation    by    His    lOxcelleucy    Lieutonaut-i  icn  Tal   Sir  .lames    Kcnipl,  <  i.C.I'..,  Lieiitcuaul- 
'■  J.  Kempt.  (iovernor  and  Cotnmander-in-Cliiul' ill  and  over  His  -Majesty's   Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and 

its  depenilercies,  etc 

"  Wiierea-^  bis  .Majesty,  with  a  view  to  pminote  the  uellaie  of  his  faiibhiland  loyal  siibjcits  of  Nnva -"^cotia 
and  ('ape  liretoii,  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  island  of  Cape  Ibi'tijii  should  be  re-annexed  to 
the  (ioveriMiicnl  of  Nova  .Scotia,  and  the  same  island  should  from  heui-efurth  lie  and  remain  an  iniegral  part  of 
the  (iovernnn'iit  of  Nova  Scotia, 

"  I  do  therefore  in  |>ursuaiice  of  his  Majesty's  instructions,  and  by  and  witli  the  advice  of  his  .Majesty's  coun- 
cil, declare  that  the  island  of  Cape  I'lietoii  is,  and  from  henci'forth  bhall  be  and  rcuuiiu  a  several  and  distinct 
comity  of  the  provinc(^  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  county  of  Cain?  lin-tou,  and  to 
be  represented, and  tiie  civil  government  thereof  to  be  adininislcieil,  in  like  manner  as  the  olluu'  cniinlies  of  the 
province  are  administereil  and  governed. 

"  And  ill  puisuance  of  his  Majesty's  instriu^tions  I  havt^  caused  a  writ,  in  the  usual  form,  to  be  immediaiely 
issued,  directed  to  the  Provost- .Marshal  or  bis  deputy,  resilient  in  the  island,  fnr  the  election  of  two  meiiibeis  to 
serve  in  the  (Jeneial  .\s.sembly  of  No\a  ."^cotia,  being  the  number direcii-d  to  be  summoned  to  suchas.semlily  Ijeforo 
tl.e  time  when  iho  said  island  was  tlrst  sc-parale^l  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"  And  I  do  hereby,  in  obedience  U)  his  i\lajesly's  commands,  dissolve  the  council  of  the  said  island  of  CajHS 
Breton. 

"  And  that  the  i)eace  and  good  cirder  of  the  said  island  may  be  jueserved,  and  justice  duly  adminisler<!d 
therein,  imtil  more  etlectiial  provision  shall  be  made  by  th(^  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  until  further  order  shall 
bo  duly  made  tiierein,  I  do  hereby  aiithori/e  and  reipiire  that  all  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  coustable»s  and  oilier 
civic  ollicers  in  commission  in  the  said  island,  do  c<intinue  in  the  execution  of  their  respective  ollices,  agrc(!ably  to 
the  several  eriiinances  passeil  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Cape  lireloii,  and  under  which  the  colony,  since  its 
separation,  lia.s  been  hitherto  administered. 

'■  (iiveu  luider  my  hand  an-l  seal  at  arms  at  Halifax,  this  ninth  day  of  October,  Inl'O,  in  the  iirst  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reiyn,  by  bis  K.'-cellency's  comuiand. 

"  Itll'KllT    ]>.    (ilAll.Oli, 

"  Hod  save  the  King." 

Downim;  SriucKT,  .lune  ■_',  1S|(). 
"  Mv  TiORi), — 

"With  reference  to  your  Lordsliiji's  desjiatd  of  the  lilth  .May,  with  its  enclosure,  on  the  inuistion  of  the 
legality  of  the  annexation  in  bSlMl  iii  lh((  island  of  <  ape  ISreton  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  previous  despatches  "U  the 
■same  subject,  I  have  now  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  iK-tition  addressinl  to  the  tineeu-in-coimcil  by  lertaiii 
inhabitants  of  Cai*  Breton,  praying  for  the  separation  of  that  island  from  Nova  Scotia,  having,  by  lier  Majesty's 
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foniiiiiinil.s,  been  icfciii'dlu  ilin  jinliciiil  CdiiiMiiUeo  of  t  lie  Privy  Council,  the  hear'n^'  was  iirnijilif  on  on  tlie  1st 
April,  anil  was  roiiliime'l  to  the  -'ml,  Gtli  and  7tli  olt'iat  niontli,'\vnen  eounsel  \vere  heard  on  iieliali  of  the  iwti- 
tioners  ;  and  the  atl<jrnt;y  and  solicilor-goneral  were  likewiso  heard  on  lichalf  of  the  Crown.  A  report  lias  since 
been  made,  which  her  .Majesty  was  pleased  f,,  approve  on  the  I'.itli  iMay,  liy  an<l  withtho  advice  of  the  I'rivy 
Council,  statin;,' that 'the  inhaliitants  of  ('ape  Bretcjix  arc.  not  by  law  entitled"  to  the  constitution  ])iirported  to  ho 
firanted  to  them  by  the  letters-patent  of  ]  781,  nientionod  in  Ih,!  above  |wlilion.'  I  have  to  reijUeat  that  you  should 
make  known  this  decision  to  the  inliabitants  of  iho  colony  under  vuur  char^'e. 

"  1  have  the,  etc.,  etc., 

■'  \V.  E.  Cii..M)sroMw. 
"  Lt.-Govcraor  Viscount  l''alkland." 

XVII.  An  UiiuiAi.  l-"i;b!Ncii  Si.MtMENr  oi'  rnii  .'inn m;-!    i'^srvr.i  i,-iiMi;.vr  at  l>oiisuoi'i:o  in  1753. 

'I'he  tbllowiiii;  siatoiiient  is  copied  from  the  "  .\rcliivcs  Coloidales  '(o  hi  Marine,"  I'aris,  and  is  luentioiieil  in  M. 
Maruictte's  summary  ("Can.  .\rch.,"  Iss7,  |,.  ;;7l)  as  "an  inijK.rtant  document":— 

"  Colonies— Tsle  Royale— General  correspondence— 17-").3—M.  de  I'aymond,  :^'overnor.    Vol.  33,  c.  11,  folio  221." 

LoL"isi:oii;i;,  17o3. 

"General  enuiueration  of  oliicers'  ipiarters  (pavilions),  barracks,  guardhouses,  powder  magazines,  and  all 
other  buildings  except  provision  stores  in  this  place." 

"  OjlifiT'^'  Quarti  rs  : 

"  In  tbis  place  there  isoidy  one  i'uilding.'  a  pavilion,  f<ir  the  accninniiKlation  of  oliicers,  that  generally  known 
as  the  Knglish  i|narters,  situated  on  the.  [ilatlbriu  (terre-pk'in  i  of  the<,!ucen's  bastion.  It  has  a  leUL'th  of  21  toises,-' 
1 1  ft.  ti  in.,  and  a  breadth  of  •">  luisrs,  1  ft.  1  in.  It  wa.s  built  rnlirely  of  wood — double  thickness — by  the  Knglish, 
with  one  story  and  a  garret.  It  is  covered  with  shingles  and  divided  into  32  ronuis  of  lo  It.  H  in.  in  length  and 
13  ft.  (1  in.  in  width  each. 

"  ()p[«>site  the  forcLiuing n Ulcers'  ipiarters  is  a  building  with  a  leuiitli  of  22  ft.  -S  in.  and  width  of  IS  toises  .")  ft, 
including  a  (Hdjection  in  fnmt  of  I"  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  10  in.  in  width.  It  was  couslrui-led  in  \vo(jd  by  the  l'"ng- 
lisb,  for  the  jiurposeB  of  an  ho8p'  and  i-^  covered  with  shingle.-!.  .\t  ihe  pre.seiit  time  it  is  of  no  u.se,  and  in  fact 
is  not  c(.imiileted  iu  all  essentia!       ,[iocts  for  the  obJH't  contemplated. 

"  Intritirk.'i : 

''  In  this  i>lac(!  there  are  tlirei^  .sc.|)arale  b.irraiks  tor  the  accoimriodation  o|'  the  soldi(<rs.  'riie.  two  first,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Mnglish  barr'ai'ks,  have  a  length  of  32  (oiscs  2  ft.  <i  in.,  and  a  breadth  of  .">  tokses  3  ft.  (i  in.  each. 
They  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  <,!ueen's  ba-iioii,  and  are.  built  unifnrni  with  one.  story  and  a  garret,  enlin^l.v  of 
wood  and  covered  with  shingles.  'I'liey  are  di\idod  each  inti'  :!2  rooms  of  2(1  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and.  bi  !t.  3  in  in 
width.     Total,  li-l  rooms. 

"  The  third  lilcrk  of  barrai-ks  of  the  fort  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  king's  bastion,  and  has  a  length  of 
42  toises  2  ft.  and  a  w  idtli  of  7  toises.  It  is  built  entirely  of  masonry  with  out!  story  and  a  garret,  covered  with 
shingles,  and  divided  into  ;;i)  rooms,  of  which  2(1  are  bS  ft.  Hi|uare,  and  10  are  12  ft.  x  1'^  ft. 

"  Connected  w  ilh  the  barracks  are  two  i>avilions,  the  one  known  u.s  Ihe  government  pavilitiii  and  the  other  as 
(lie  old  co!iinii.«sariat  or  intendancy. 

"  The  lirst  pavilion  has  been  always  used  by  the  goxcniment,  and  stands  at  the  right  end  of  the  barracks.  It 
is  coiislrucied  of  masonry,  8  toi.ses  1  I'h  in  length  and  7  toises  in  width,  with  subterraneous  cellars,  kitchens  on 
the '.'found  Hour,  and  two  stories  for  living  rooms.  It  is  covereil  w  ilh  slate,  and  is  dividi-d  nji  as  follows:  On  the 
ground  lloor  are  the  kitchens  and  two  ap.irtinent>  Ibr  the  council. 

''  The  first  story  comprises  an  olliiv,  a  large  antechamber  or  waiting  room,  a  sleeiiiu'^  aparlment,  a  dressing 
room,  wardrobe  and  a  private  entrance  for  the  master  of  the  house.  Iho  second  story  is  divideil  into  tliiee  large 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  servants.  Froni  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  the  accommodation  is  roomy  and 
cimveniciit  in  every  resiioct. 

''The  second  pavilion,  known  as  the  old  intendancy,  is  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the  barracks  in  ipiestion, 
and  is  of  the  same  si/.e  as  the  one  just  inenlioned.  Like  that  it  is  built  w  ith  a  gromi.l  lloor,  but  it  has  only  a  story 
and  a  garret  above.     It  is  covered  with  shingles  and  divid<Ml  into  eight  rooms,  of  which  four  aii^  low  and  four  high. 

"  Two  blocks  of  buildings,  generally  know  n  as  the  tiiieen's  gate  barracks,  were  also  built  by  the  laiglish,  w  itli 
a  length  of  1,")  toises  .">  ft.  an<I  a  width  of  3  toises  4  ft.  S  in.  They  are  situated,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  on  this  side  of  the  guardhou.so  of  the  gate  in  iiueslion.  They  arc  slightly  built  of  wood  with  a  garret  only, 
covered  w  ith  shingles,  and  divideil  e;ich  into  live  rooms  of  1^  It.  si|Uare. 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  these  barracks  were  built  on  a  bottom  of  stone  masonry,  in  a  very  llim>y  iiiannei'  and 
entirely  in  wood.  It  is  then  eas_\  to  understand  that  tlioy  are  very  coM  and  only  siiile.l  for  lodging  the  soldiers 
temporarily  during  the  summer,  and  thirty-six  men  coidd  not  live  in  one  of  the.se  rooms  w  ithout  suUering  many 
inconveniences. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  each  of  these  rooms  is  a  front  {avuil-airiiK)  (i  feet  iu  length  and  of  as  many  in  width,  raised 
about  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  intended  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

'  All  lliesu  liuililiiiK>!  :iro  Irto  rot'errvil  to  as  iimnlicrral  nii  itii  nfTiiial  iil.iii  in  lin;  piMiiiiiu'iil  'flioi,'.     I  lime  nut  liecii  al^k'  li'  ubiaiii  tliiii 
pluii,  but  tluir  l<irnii..ii  cij  \n-  ■if  a  rule  lixiil  liv  rclViviii-e  (u  the  stciii'ral  iiliui  of  ilii-  tuwii  at  ilif  end  of  this  work. 
-  A  tiii,^o  was  an  cpM  lui]^  miiifiiie  in  I'raiior,  coiitainiiiL'  'i  Fniicli  l'>'ii  "f  (i  ft.  4.T'J  Eiistli-'li  iiiva.''iirriinnt. 
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"  liUildiniJH  Wf;?  ((.s-  LulhjilliJK  • 

''Tho  (jtiarttins  of  tlie  ooimnisaary,  faciii!^  (lie  <|niiy,  are  eiicloseil  in  a  space  of  oi)  tdisys  4  ft.  0  in.  in  lenj^tli  and 
of  13  toise.s  5  ft.  in  width,  and  an'.  coviTod  willi  sliingle-.  Tliis  building  is  not  large  enough  for  ail  the  oHioes  con- 
nected tberewitli. 

"  'i'lio  inM-.tcrs  of  the  ongineer,  standing  behind  the  stcirnliouso  for  i>rovisions,  take  up  a  spact!  of  27  toises  1  ft. 
6  in.  in  length  and  10  toisos  4  ft.  4  in.  in  width.  Tliis  cstablislnnent,  conipcisod  of  a  ground  tlnorof  one  story  under 
the  garret,  of  a  court,  a  tiackyard,  a  stablo,  a  pigeii'i-imuse  and  a  gardon,  has  nianj'  advaiila,i;es. 

"  Tl.e  house  of  the  oxecutioner,  bcirHul  the  guardhou.so  of  tlie  liiU'i"n"s  gato,  is  liuilt  outirely  of  woixl,  with  a 
length  uf  L'4  ft.  li  in.  and  a  w  idth  of  l:i  ft.  li  in.     This  plai-o  is  vai'ant  in  tho  absence  of  an  oxecnticmer. 

"The  hospital  takus  up  considerable  .S|iace  ;  its  several  Imildings  contain  lour  halls,  two  aliove  and  two  below, 
and  seventy-foui- bods  for  as  many  sick.  'I'ho  eslablisliTnent  coiinecle<l  with  this  hospital  is  considerable;  apart 
from  the  four  halls,  there  are  buildings  for  the  aceomiuodation  of  the  Fathers  of  Charily  and  of  the  statl' generally. 

"  GiumlliOU'^is  ; 

"There  are  in  this  jilace  nine  isolated  buildings  used  as  guardhouses,  viz. : 

"  The  two  guardhouses  of  the  Queen's  gate,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  built  in  ma.sonry,  oO  ft. 
in  length  and  L'O  in  width,  with  a  gallery  of  (>  ft.  wide  in  front,  and  covered  witli  slate. 

"  That  on  the  right  is  diviilcd  into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  for  the  olheer  and  the  otlior  as  a  storeroom  for  the 
Bupi»lies  of  the  post. 

"That  on  tho  left  is  also  divided  into  two  parts;  in  one,  2il  ft.  in  length,  are  tho  soldiers,  in  the  other  are  tlie 
latrines. 

"Tho  guar.lhouse  of  the  Place  d'Arnies,  in  the  covered  way  of  the  entrance  of  tho  King's  bastion,  is  built  of 
masonry,  :'.i  ft.  4  in.  in  length  and  I'o  ft.  :'.  in.  in  width,  with  a  gallery  of  li  ft.  wide  in  front.  It  is  covered  with 
sliingles,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one,  !•  It.  0  in.  in  length,  is  used  by  the  ollicers,  and  tho  other,  lit)  ft. 
long,  by  the  soldiers. 

"The  guardhouse  on  the  platform  of  tiie  Uauphin  bastion  is  4S  ft.  in  length  and  -'.)  in  width,  built  of  masonry, 
covered  with  shingles,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  of  wliich  one  is  for  the  soldiers  and  the  other  for  the  ollii'er. 

"  The  guardhouse  at  the  right  of  the  Dauphin  gate  is  l)uilt  of  masonry,  lii  ft.  G  in.  in  length  by  1.5  ft-  in  width, 
and  is  covered  with  shingles. 

'■  The  -Miardhouse  of  the  soldiers  at  tl^o  same  gate,  botw.'c.n  the  side  face  of  tho  Cavalier  or  inner  bastion  and 
the  rear  of  the  surrounding  wall,  is  constructed  of  masonry,  U:.'  ft.  3  in.  in  length  and  1:»  ft.  ti  in.  in  width,  and 
coveHMl  with  shingles. 

"  1  he  guardhouse  of  the  liattery  do  la  <  irove,  on  tho  flaidi.  of  the  left  face  of  the  work  in  (piestion,  is  built  of 
masonry,  I'l  It.  in  length  and  I'l'  i't.  in  wiillh,  with  a  large  gallery  of  !)  ft.  in  tlio  fr.int,  cijverod  willi  shingles,  and 
divideil  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  ollicor  and  llie  other  for  the  soldieis,  each  of  '-'4  ft.  10  in.  In  the  roar,  and 
running  tho  length  of  the  guardhouse  is  a  wooilen  lean-to,  8  tt.  in  length,  used  as  a  slorclunise  for  coal  tor  heating 
the  post. 

■■  4' wo  guardhouses  at  the  .Maurepas  galo,  ouo  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  are  builtof  masonry,  I'l'  ft. 
II  in.  in  length  and  "JO  It.  lo  in.  in  width,  v  ilh  a  g.illery  ol  fi  in.  wide  in  front,  and  covered  with  shingles,  'i'he  one 
on  the  right  is  divided  into  two  iMrts;  one  of  is  11.  in  widtli  is  fur  tiie  use  (jf  the  olllcer,  and  the  other,  of  7  ft., 
serves  as  a  storeroom  for  tlie  supjilios  of  the  pi>st.  At  the  rear  there  is  also  a  lean-to  of  21  ft.  in  length  and  s  ft.  L'  in. 
ill  width,  built  of  wood,  and  used  for  the  same  [lurpose  as  the  preceding. 

"  Tho  other  guard  house  on  the  left  is  set  apart  for  the  soldiers. 

"  I'uHxUr  Mtiini^ui' s,  Ariiiuari/,  and  utiur  Buildunj^  t'xid  hif  Ihc  Artilhv!/ : 

"  The  powder  nuigazine    n  the  Dauphin  bastion  has  :'■!)  feet  li  in.  of  lon.tlh,  and  :il  ft.  s  in.  of  u  idth,  is  bu. 
masonry,  with  a  boml'-|,roi4'  vault,  covered  v  itii   .shini-'los,   and  can   hold  :;n,(j<n(   lbs.  of  powder  by  piling  up  uio 
barrels  as  far  as  tho  vault  allows,  as  is  the  ca.so  at  [nosonl. 

"The  powder  house  on  the  pl.itform  of  the  Drouillan  bastion  was  built  by  tho.  English  w  ilh  brick  of  a  half  inch 
thickness,  and  covere4  w  ith  shingles.  It  is  4'i  ft.  in  lon.'lli  and  L'.s  ft.  4  in.  in  w  idth,  surrounded  by  paiiisados  set 
at  I-  ft.  distance  from  its  walls.  It  contains  actually  '.•■''*,uutl  liis.  of  powder.  Theweak  consliuclioiiof  this  building 
has  always  made  it  dangerous 

"  The  arn.oiiry  of  li  toises  in  length  sL?nds  in  tho  linilding  mimlieriHl  II  on  the  plan  and  Wiis  built  entirely  of 
wood  by  tho  Knglisli,  with  l'.»  hiises  :'>  ft.  (i  ii.  in  length  and  5  toisos  0  ft.  U  in.  in  width.  It  is  finnished  with  ioitr 
rows  of  arm  rackS;  in  which  there  aie  at  [irosont  '  (tl.s  guns. 

"  ..\  shed  .standing  o|iposito  the  !)uilding  just  named  is  built  entirely  of  masonry,  w  ilh  a  length  of  I's  toisos  and 
a  widtii  of  1  toi,sos  .s  in.  It  is  covered  with  slate  and  is  used  to  store  gun  carriag'^s,  [ilatl'urms  and  such  niatcriiiLs. 
Room  has  lieeu  nnide  in  this  building  for  the  torge  and  gunsmith. 

"  Otiur  l>uHdhi<js : 

•'  .\t  tho  foot  of  tho  interior  sIo[ki  at  the  angle  of  tho  l.ank  of  the  Orave  battery  is  a  covered  place  (convert) 
built  entirely  of  wooii,  21  feet  in  U-ngth  and  IJ  in  wi<lth. 

"  A  similar  covered  building,  at  the  angle  of  the  loft  llaid<  of  the  Maurepas  bastion,  is  built  entirely  of  wood, 
1;')  it.  ',)  in.  in  length  and  7  ft.  '■<  in.  in  width. 

"  Another  buiMing  like  the  [ireco.ding  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  tiio  llank  of  the  Ih'ouillan  bastion  and  is  I'J  ft. 
4  in.  in  longlh  and  (1  It.  in  wiiUb. 

"  At  the  angle  of  the  {\a)ik  of  the  rrinceas's  ba  U.'U  is  a  small  covered  |ilace  for  the  ii.so  of  the  stalf  c4'  the  bat- 
tery ;  it  is  raised  to  the  heigh  .•*'  the  parajiot  of  the  right  side  of  tho  bastion,  for  the  jiurpose  of  exercising  the 
gunnens. 

"  Abo\o  the  ;;  <  h  of  the  jiassago  w  .i\  of  the  (Queen's  gale  is  a  .'^iiiall  building  of  I'J  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and  11  ft. 
10  in.  in  wiiltli,  b  ill  i-f  masonry,  and  -oven'!  wi,  siate.  This  building  [adcls  the  writer  of  tho  reiiort]  is  not  of 
any  use  at  ?  ewei.t ,  it  ii;us  been  ii.teiKied  as  i.ucli  to  protect  pivrt  of  the  arch  of  tho  gate's  passage-way  as  to  serve 
for  miinibons  of  war,  and  otherwise  a-tsist  in  thi»  dofetu'e  of  this  point. 

"  In  t!iu  middle  of  the  curtain  between  the  Queen's  and  King's  bastions  is  another  building,  over  the  arch  of 
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the  passage-way  of  a  postern  to  tlio  moat,  oonstrmted  of  masonry,  12  ft.  in  longtli  and  IS  ft.  in  wiiltii,  and  coveTcd 
with  slate.     It  i.s  intended  to  answer  tlic.  .same  purjioso  as  the  one  la.«t  nientioneil. 

"  Above  tlio  Mauiei>as  gale  is  a  small  huililing,  li'  ft.  7  in.  in  length  and  1 1  fr.  10  in.  in  w  idtli,  hnilt  of  masonry 
and  eoverod  with  slate.  This  hnilding  nm>t  have  I'ust  a  good  deal,  fm  aceonnt  r.f  the  (|iiantitv  of  freestone  with 
which  it  is  decorated,  but  at  piesent  it  is  falling  to  pieces  and  will  he  prohahly  ere  long  pulled  down  and  its 
materials  used  for  other  jinrposes. 

"  Icc-IIoufi'  : 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  tlie  angle  of  the  ri'.dit  hraneh  of  the  revered  way  of  the  entrance  of  the  King's 
bastion  is  an  icc-hoiisn  of  2"J  ft.  in  diameter,  bnilt  of  masonry  ami  rnvereil  with  shinirles. 

"  Vmdt:?: 

"  Under  each  of  the  two  flanks  of  the  King's  bastion  are  six  iindcrcrronnd  vanlt.s  of  .'IS  ft.  in  length  and  12  ft. 
in  width,  and  another  (vxtending  from  the  two  siiles  of  the  bastion.  Altoget'  or  fourteen  nndergronnd  vaults,  five 
of  w  liieh  are  used  as  dungeons  for  prisoners. 

"  }Vomlcn  Sintrij-Boxe-i  : 

"  There  are  in  the  place  forty-live  j-entry-boxes  made  of  timlier,  iilacef  at  different  parts  of  the  rampart  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  town. 

"  Slo)ic  Sitilrii-T!i).ir!:  : 

"  There  are  at  the  angles  of  the  walls  enclosinir  the  dill'erent  works  within  tlm  place  .seven  stone  sentry djoxes. 

"There  are  in  this  [ilace  tuo  sluices,  one  in  the  middle  "f  the  embankment  (bnlardeau)  of  the  l>aupbin  gate- 
Its  passage  of  2  ft.  in  width  and  2  fl.  2  in.  in  heiglit  is  clos<>d  l-,y  a  sluice  gati>.  ll  is  usi>d  to  draiti  the  waters  of 
the  marsh  uhich  protects  the  curtain  bclwoen  the  Kinu's  bastion  and  the  I'auiibiii's  bastion. 

"  I'lie  oilier  is  silnaled  in  the  midiile  of  the  ritilit  fac(;  of  ihe  front,  facini:  lbi>  port,  witli  a  passage  of :'.  ft.  I'<  in. 
in  heiiilil  and  2  It.  s  in.  in  width ;  it  serves  at  low  tid(>.  to  emply  the  w:ilcrs  of  the  pond. 

"llW/s; 

"  There  are  in  the  jiKt'c  ninelcpn  wells,  (Mlher  piiiblic  on  the  sireets  or  priv.Tle  in  the  houses,  all  kept  ,ip  at  the 
expense  of  the  king. 

"  Ih'riri  rij : 

"  'flic  allow  ance  of  beer  each  month  for  the  soldiers  renilers  a  brewery  necessary.  As  there  was  none  in  tow  n 
at  the  time  the  fren<M'  n'gained  pos.se.ssion  of  I  be  pla  'O.  it  uas  necessary  to  rent  a  house  at  the  rate  of  2.VI  livres  a 
3'ear.  I'.ut  this  house  was  a  tumble-down  all'air,  and  it  was  necessary  to  builil  ano!lii>r,  S  loises  2  tl.  :>  in.  in 
length  and  ."■  I.iises -I  ft.  :l  in.  in  width,  entirely  of  masonry,  and  furnish  it  wilbei'ihl  boilers.  Il  stands  on  the 
Street  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  the   Knglish  barracks. 

"  A  storehouse  for  wooil  and  <'oal,  reipiired  Ibr  the  healing  of  th(»  garrisoi;,  is  .silualed  on  the  edge  of  the  poixl 
ojiiiosile  Ihe  wli  irf  in  that  vicinity.  'I'be  silualion  is  exposed  to  the  high  tides,  fmm  which  it  is  only  jirotecleil  by 
[lalisadcs,  and  was  only  chosen  nu  accomil  of  the  ncigbbnurhood  of  Ihe  w  harf  and  to  avoid  any  long  carriage. 

"The  king's  '.^ardi'u  is  situated  at  Ihi'  foot  of  the  glacis  ol'  the  left  brnucb  of  the  covered  way  of  the  entrance  of 
Ihe  Kiutr's  baslion,  at.d  surrouiuled  by  a  pii  ket  fence.     It  is  3(1  toises  5  ft.  in  lenglli  and  21  toises5  ft.  in  width 

••  hone  at  l.ouisbourg, '.lib  Oct.,  IT-'i:!." 

I'l'lie  signature  to  Ibis  doctnncMil.  has  been  cut  by  the  binder  of  the  archives  and  cannot  be  read,  but  it  was 
probably  ('ommissary  I'h'vosI's.  On  Ihe  margin  of  the  documeuls  there  are  remarks  as  lo  the  condilion  of  the 
buildiu'-'s,  Ibeir  furnilure,  and  the  acconimodali<in  Ihey  afforded.  The  writer  slates,  in  t!ie  ciiui!?e  of  his  observa- 
tions, that  the  irarrison  at  that  time  (IT-'i;!)  was  nominally  eomposed  if  twenty-live  companies  of  511  men  each, 
but  live  of  these  wore  constantly  on  iluly  elsew  here,  even  out  of  the  i.sland  itself,  and   Ihe  total  force  wa.s  actually 

1,000  men  in  barracks.     The  ac<'oniiiioihition,  ai rding  to  the  writer,  was  not  suirK'ient    Ibr  the  comfort  and  con- 

veni(<nce  of  the  mililary-     .1. '■,  1!  ] 

Win.    SrATRMiNTs  IvKscKcnvo  inn    I'lsnr.iMrs  anu  Commf.iut  of  Cafk  IhurroN,  174.')-17r>8. 

From  the  "Archives  (.'oloniales  de  la  Marin(\,"  I'aris.  "(Colonies — Isle  IJoyalo-  -(ieneral  rorre-pondenpe — 
I77r>-174'- — M.  liigot,  Commifssary,'  vl.  \-\vii,  c.  ii,  folio  :tl2. 

"The  imiHirtance  of  Cajie  I'.retoii  to  |h(»  Knglish  nation  is  shown  by  the  following  cemputalion  {•.iijijinlutimi)  of 
the  I'Vench  fisheries,  according  to  tin-  latest  data  at  hand. 

"  I' lom  the  tint  of  ('an~o  down  alon.:  the  slioni  of  Louisbour.',  and  from  thence  lo  Ihe  norllieast  pari  of  Cajx' 
Ureton,  there  was  yearly  cmployeil  at  least  "lOil  shallops.  And  these  roipiiriMl,  on  sea  and  on  shore,  .">  men  (^ach, 
which  amoinit  lo  2,.-)Oo'i,ien,  and  lio  bvi'.'antines.  schooners  and  sloops.  ea<'b  of  l">  men,  making  '.mm  uumi  more, 
which  toL'etber  make  '\,W0  men. 

"  Allow  the  r,(i(i  sliallops  lo  catch  :'.uo  .|iiintals  of  fish  each  in  Ihe  summer  season,  and  the  wlioliMS  !."i(I.O*Hi 
ipiinlals,  and  the  (Kl  hi ijis,  schooners,  etc.,  each  ouo  i|uintals,  which  ?nake  :',i;,ooo  n-oro  So  that  there  is  made  at 
(."aiH>  l'.retoi\  annually  of  lisb  1S(),(HM»  iiuintals. 


C,                5,2fiO 

180,f)00 

()                            o(>0 

18,0(10 

(!                    r.60 

1S,000 

(>              ;!fio 

18,000 

:!                    180 

0,0(H1 

)()            is.ooo 

0110,000 
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"Now  to  carry  this  fish  to  KurojH-,  to  market,  tliore  must  be  employeil  Ol!  .sail  "f  sliips  of  tlm  burthen  of  "-',000 
quintals  eaf'i,  one  with  tlie  oibcr,  and  cacli  of  those  ships  havo  at  least  20  iiion,  which  are  I.SGO  seamen.  And 
these,  adde    to  tlie  :'.,100  tishernien  ahovn,  make  5,l'00  men  emiiloyed  at  Cajw  liroton  only  in  the  lishery. 

"  At  (iasjV',  (Jnailre  an<l  other  harhonrs  mentioned  in  the  following  estimation  there  are  six  ships  yearly, 
which,  as  they  come  out  from  Fiance  manned  to  catch  their  own  cariioes  of  sliallojis,  they  lianl  up  and  leave  in 
the  coimtry  every  winter,  till  they  return  the  next  spring,  ono  with  another  may  ho  allowed  (lo  hands.  And  it  ha-* 
always  been  alhnved  from  St.  .Maloes  and  (iraiiville  thi>y  have  at  leasi  :iOO  sail  of  these  ships  in  the  lishery,  and 
tisli  at  I'etit  Nord,'  Fishante.  J>el!c.-Isle  and  tlie  (iidph,  which  will,  all  computed  as  above  (allowini^  thaso  ships 
that  so  come  out  to  make  their  own  voyages  to  carry  each  :'p,(ioO  'piintals),  be  as  follows  : 

At  Ca;^e  Breton i).'^ 

At  (iaspay 

At  Quad  re 

At  Port  an  l>asi|ues  

At  \^s  Foils  [Tri  lis  ?J  Isles 

St.  Malo"s  men 

414  24,.^.20  1,1.'>2,000 

"  Here  it  may  bo  objected  that  of  tlie  300  sliips  above  from  St.  Malo  (which  they  insist.  up<"in)  .som.i  of  them 
are  of  those  shijis  above  reckoned  at  <>as]i.Ty,  (Jiiiidre,  etc.,  which  is  well  known  to  besn.  I'ul  then  no  reirard  is 
here  bad  to  the  shi|i.s  so  emiiloyi'.d,  amon^  iho  re.>-t,  from  St.  .luan  de  Lii/.,  Hayonno,  N'anlz,  Havre  ile  (irace,  etc., 
which  !.ro  anmially  into  thoM!  parts  on  the  same  voyai;e,  and  are  a  L'real  many  more  in  number  than  those  twenty- 
one  shi(is  above,  and  would,  coiilil  anexaet  list  be  liad,  mui'h  swell  the  account. 

"  liesides  all  these  there  have  Iiecn  constantly  frmn  the  river  Sendre,  <  >liine,-  le  Fiiitou,  Havre,  eh'.,  ]-")0  ships  at 
least,  the  I'rench  say  200  sail,  employed  in  the  Mud  Fishery  or  Mort  \'ert  (as  they  call  it)  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  men  each,  which  carry  lioiiie,  upon  an  averaire,  from  22,000  to  ;!0,(i(iO  tisli  in  nmnbcr ;  which  make,  on  the 
most  moderate  estimate,  l.')i>  sail  of  siiips,  aii  1  mi  a  median.,  at  20  men  each,  employ  "..OOO  men,  and  in  the  whole 
:!,000,000  fishes  in  Tale.  Thc-e  ships  are  tittod  out  in  FVancci  fVu-  their  voyai^es  on  the  hanks,  and  there  tarry  until 
they  are  laden,  unless  they  meet  with  any  disturbance,  which  ciisu  they  n^surt  tn  tape  Breton  fur  shelt(>r  and 
supplies,  and  from  thence  home  tn  l->anci^  And  it  was  thus  frequent  fm-  them  when  they  had  made  their  voyajtes 
to  gfi  into  ('a[>e  Breton  for  water  especially,  as  they  had  no  otlier  port. 

"  In  reirard  to  the,  value  of  this  brancli  of  tiie  trade  it  is  necessary  iiero  to  ob.scrve  that  there  is  hereby  pro- 
duced a  larsre  (luantity  of  train  oil,  which  F'rauce  has  always  an  immediate  demaiul  for  at  home  for  their  woollen 
manufactures,  lijrhts,  etc,  and  with  which  iilso  their  su;j;ar  coloiiiiw,  that  cannot  do  without  it,  are  yearly  sup- 
plied. It  is  certainly  well  known  tliat  they  either  do,  or  may  at  least  maUe  one  bo-jshend  of  sixty  failons  of  oil, 
clear  drawn  oil' from  tlu;  bhibhi^r,  out  of  ev<u'y  hundred  quintals  of  llsh.  Aiid  this,  out  of  the  quantity  of  li-^li 
before  mentioned,  will  jiroduce  H,-i;M)  hocrsheads  of  oil.  And,  allowin;.:  that  1,000  lislies  in  numberare  equal  toloO 
i|uintals  when  cured,  then  the  :!,U0(i,0O()  mud  fish,  by  the  same  rule,  w  ill  yield  '.C")  lifi;:sheads  of  oil,  which,  added 
to  the  other,  make  l:i,4(>.^  ho,:rs!iea<is  of  train  oil,  which  an>  equal  to  :M  Ic.  tons  and  a  quarter. 

"  Now  let  the  1,110,000  ((iiintals  of  Hsh  he  \alued  only  at  10s.  sterlini:  per  ■piintal,  tlio         C  s. 

prime  <'ost  usually  at  .New  loiindland,  and  it  is  worth .'iTl.-'iOO     00 

"  And  to  this  allow  3s.  sterlini;  freii;ht  per  quintal  of  it,  in  luitrlish  bottoms,  to  market.  -.     17l',:'>o0     00 


"  And  then  the  (isli  f.nly  is  worth  7lii,8r)0    I'd 

"  And  let  the  :U10  and  quarter  tons  of  oil  he  valued  at  Lis  sterliiijz  per  ton,  the  amount 

of  it  is  ..' .5<;,(t02     10 

"  As  to  the  niud-lisli,  it  is  jxcnerally  sold  in  I'laiice  at  I.OOO  livresper  l,0<lOlish  ;  and  then 

at  lid-  sterliiijr  per  livre  their  value  is 1T8,7.")0     OO 


"  And  thus  it  appears  that  one  year's  tishery  of  tho  French  only  is  worth,  sterling; tiSl,f)|iL'     ](( 

which  <:reat  branch  of  traile  in  a  manner  dejiemls  entin-ly  on  their  ]iGSS"ssion  of  the  island  of  < 'ape  i!r  ton,  as  it  is 
imiKissihIe  to  carry  it  on  w  i thou t  some  convenienl  harbour  of  streujith,  etc.,  to  siqiply,  support  anil  protect  it;  and 
it  is  now  with  ur-  .to  ileiermiiK!  whether  they  shall  enjoy  it  or  not." 

[Tlio  foreiroin^' computation  of  the  1'rench  (ishery  Uis  I  have  ^riven  it)  is  f<innd  in  1'aif.disb  in"T!ie  Works 
of  .lames  lloustoun,  .M.l>."  (Lf.ndon,  1  7"i '■,  pp.  :'.7o:',7(;).  Houstonn'a  correspondent,  who  gives  an  .•uroiint  of  the 
siege  of  I7I">,  s.ays  that  tlio  couqiutation  '"was  given  to  ( !eneral  I'epjierndl  on  tlie  spot  by  .such  of  ourselves 
w!io,  at  <  'anso  arid  l.onisbourg,  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  it,  and  from  tlitur  cnptains,  etc.,  of  their  ships  at  ditfer- 
ent  occasional  I'onvers.Tlious  on  compiring  the  French  fishery  with  the  Kiii^lish,  anil  transmitted  by  the  tienoral  to 
tiroat  liritain,  lor  the  cousidiualioi:  of  his  JNInjesty  in  Council  and  our  I'.ritish  Parliament."  Tho  comimtation 
api>ears  to  liavo  ap[ie;ired  in  various  Fnglisli  pampblels  after  the  capture  of  LoiiLsbourg  in  174.").  'I'lie  following 
note  on  the  i-uhject  from  Dr.  .Iiistin  Wins<u-  corrob. irates  tlie  statement  : 

"'The  importance  and  Advanta_  '  of  Cape  Mrelon,  etc.,'  London,  I  7;o  (  vliich  is  i^y  Mnno  aitrihnted  to  \\'iii, 
I'ollan),  says,  p.  ,st  :  'Having  in  my  [po.s.sessioii  'A  Coiiqiiiiation  of  (lu!  I'renih  I'isV.ery  as  it  was  mana'_'e<i  before 
the  Present  War,'  I  should  liave  insijried  it  here  if  1  ha<l  not  iikM.  with  it  in  a  pamplilet  lately  printe<l  at  I'^xeter 
entitkMl  '  .\ii  .Accurate  .lournal  and  Account  of  the  I'roci'cMlin.'s  of  the  New  Kngland  Lano  Forces  during  tho  lato 
Fxpedition  against  the  I'reuch  SeiiNiments  in  Cajie  I'.reton.' 

'  Pi^it  .Niiiil  iviis  l!ic  ii:iiiic  civcn  hi  Ihi!  iiiirOiufj.-'lirii  wmIit"  uiirl  cii:ivt  nl'  .S'pwluuiiillaii.l.      Sec  Bi'llin'«  in:i|i  n|  Ti-rri'  Ni'iive,  Clmrlo- 
viiix,  viil.  il.    QiiMc'i'.  I'll  aiix  l!a.''f|Uis.  T*s  Fnils  lTrui>l  tsli  s  iiiiil  Kislianle.  wrro  nil  plaoi's  on  thiit  ciia.>^t. 
-fc*abtcs  D'tMuiiue  iii  FraiiiM',    The  tiiuufs  in  ttiis  riiriumtitlimi  ari-  a^  a  rulo  iiitiL'curatefv  «]•,  en. 
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paragrapl 
the  bottom  of  the  pago."] 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  French  archives,  which  give  ofHcial  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
value  of  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  Cape  Breton  at  a  later  period  than  that  in  the  mere  computation  or  estimate 
just  mentioned : 

II. 

"  He  Ro.  ale — General  Correspondence — 1753,"  vol.  xxxiii,  c.  xi,  folio  496. 

"  Oenen  1  statement  of  the  vessels  and  shallops  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  He  Koyale  during  the  summer  of 
1752: 


I'LACK  OK  FiSHRRY. 


Louisbourg 

Laurentbee , 

La  Baleine 

Le  Petit  Bras  d'Or 

Niganicho 

L'Indienne 

Scatari 

Cabarus 


On  aeoount  of  the  inhabitants  cr  vessels 
engaged  in  trade. 


Sloops  and  schooners. 


Shuilops, 


46 


24 
47 
29 
11 
16 

4 
14 

3 


46 


148 


'  We,  the  otiicers  of  the  A.lniiralty  at  Ijouisbourg,  cerlify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement  this  lOt' 


of  January,  17.j". 


111. 


"  Dh  la  rior.DK. 
"  Nevracq.'' 


"  ]\o  Royale — (i^'iieral  Correspomleuce — 17">:5,"  vdI  xxxiii,  c.  xi,  fulio  4!i"i. 

"  Addition  to  tne  foregoing  letter  of  the  ollieers  of  tiie  Admiralty  of  the  10th  of  .lannary.  1 75:'.. 
"Statement  of  tlie  vessels  arrived  for  the  tisliinu'  and  trade  of  tlie  island,  and  of  those  winch  have  been  (itted 
out  for  K'-ance,  the  islands  of  America,  anil  ('aiiada  during  175-  : 


l'oRT.>  OK  Sailing. 


PlACKS  ok  AjtRIVAt.. 


Bayonne  

St,    ean  de  Luz 

■jt  Af  alo 

Nantes 

La  Kochelle  

Sables  d'Oli  lune 

Bordeaux  

L'Orient  

Cherbourg • 

Isles  d'Ameriiiue 

Canada 

Coasts  of  Boeton  [New  England]. . 


I.ouisbourg. 

5 

4 

10 
.» 

I'l 

4 

S 

1 

1 

57 

17 

156 

273 


Nig;iniebe.     i  Petit  Oegras. 
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"Vessels  fittetl  out  at  Tie  Royale: 

Europe 11 

Canada 4 

America IS 

33 

"  We,  the  officers  of  the  Aiitniralty  at  Lonisbourg,  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

"10th  January,  1753. 

"  De  la  Borhk. 

"  Nbyracq." 

''  He  Royale— General  correspondence,  1753— vol.  33,  c.  11,  folio  437. 

"  M.  Prevost,  intendant,  24th  December,  1753,  on  the  state  of  the  fisheries  and  trade  of  the  island.  To  the 
minister  at  Paris. 

*>:■*««  *  ««  * 

"  You  will  fue  .vith  pleasure  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  fisheries  of  1753  over  those  of  1752,  since  ihe  total 
product  is  98,450  (luinfiils  of  codfish  and  1,154J  barrels  of  oil.  The  general  vain,  of  these  fisheries  ought  to  reach, 
according  to  the  present  estimate,  the  sum  of  2,084,450  livros,  which  exceeds  that  of  1752  by  :!12,4;t0  livres — the 
estimate  for  that  year  having  been  only  l,771,;ttiO  livres. 

*  *  *  ■■i-  *  *  *  »  » 

"  The  commerce  with  Franco  shows  an  increase  in  tlie  imports,  which  are  valued  at  1,(KI3,.".37  livres  (i  sous 
2  deniers,  anil  tlie  exports  at  735,805  livres  12  sons  2  deniers,  or  327,531 1.  14s.  less  than  the  imports.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  this  whole  sum  is  owing  to  the  kingdom.  The  jwople  of  the  island  have  an  interest  in  the 
cargoes  of  the  ships  tVoiu  France,  and  a  large  ([uantity  of  gooils  is  sent  for  sale  on  commission  to  supjily  the  ware- 
houses during  the  winter  It  is  ijuite  possible,  however,  that  the  colonial  merchants  .still  owe  something  every 
year  to  their  agents  in  1" ranee,  who  are  freijuently  in  the  habit  of  making  them  advances.  But  this  cannot  l>e 
done  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  for  I  have  h.eard  of  no  complaints  on  this  score. 

■'  Canadi  has  not  exported  any  goods  during  tliis  year  to  the  colony,  but  she  has  imported  them  to  the  value 
of  ]  1 1 ,1571.  l!*s.  This  amount  has  not  yet  1  f^en  returned  on  account  of  an  arrangement  made,  for  bills  of  exchange 
in  October,  The  corresj  undents  of  our  n.  ^rchants,  iuwever,  hold  out  hiiiies  that  they  will  make  remittances  next 
spring.  It  is  to  be  Imped  that  this  will  be  the  Ciise,  for  such  delays  can  only  tend  to  lower  credit  and  derange 
trade. 

"  You  will  also  noi  He,  m_\  Lord,  that  the  imports  of  merchandise  from  Lhe  Windward  and  Leeward  islands 
have  reaclie<l  the  sum  of  1,1 12,S83I.  8s.,  and  the  exports  to  the  same,  C73,.S()3).  19s.  tid.  The  imports  conseipiently 
exceed  the  exports  by  439,0191.  3s.  (id.  This  excess  will  always  exi.st  on  account  of  the  ('onsiderablo  equipment 
tiiat  the  pi'ople  make  nowadays  for  the  islands.  Tlie  outlays  being  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  returns, 
esiieci:dly  when  they  make  good  voyages,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  outfits  of  the  spring  form  an 
imiiortant  item  in  tlie  imports.  Here  we  clearly  .see  something  of  t'.ie  advantages  of  the  trade  between  Cajie 
15reton,  Martinique  and  Gaudalouiie.  This  year  the  mimber  of  sails  for  these  parts  of  -America  have  been  exce|>- 
tionally  large.  Many  sloops  and  schooners  [batteaux  et  goiilettes  ']  have  bc«n  fitte  I  out,  and  there  are  still  some 
ready  to  go  out  in  .lanuary  and  I'ebruary.  Tiiey  art  only  waiting  to  sail  until  the  supply  of  cod  made  tliis  autumn 
is  exhausteii. 

'■  This  trade  would  be  extremely  i^icrativo  and  advantageous  to  this  country,  if  the  vessels  of  western  New- 
foundland (Petit  Xord)  and  Gasiie  had  nut  umlertaken  to  send,  sini'o  two  or  tliree  years,  a  great  quantity  of  codfish 
into  the  islands,  and  there  is  no  other  w  ly  c^f  sustaining  He  Royale  than  by  imposing  a  tax  on  .American  fish  or 
by  increasing  it  on  the  fish  of  North  Bay  and  Gaspe. 

"  .As  to  the  English  trade,  I  have  obeyed  your  orders,  and  you  will  see  also  by  the  statements  you  have  asked 
for  that  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  by  2.5S,:!98l.  30s.  Id.,  including  the  price  of  the  ve.s.S6ls  bought,  viz.,  284,2301., 
in  the  place  of  270,0001.,  as  estimated  at  (ir.st.  .  .  .  As  respecs  the  purchase  of  vessels,  our  men^liants  still  owe 
the  English  on  this  account  129,3001.,  which  is  to  be  paid  in  the  month  of  .lune  next  year  in  the  shape  of  rum  and 
syrups." 


'  ClmbcK  ("  Relation  ilii  Voyuiie  sur  les  COtos  -io  l'Am(5riiiue  Sciitcntrionalu."  pp.  44,  llSi  sii5-.s  lliiit  a  battcnu  hiiil  a  Innnafri'  of  from  SO 
to  11)0,  anil  only  one  uiaft  (a  sloop  in  fact) ;  a  iroi  Ictte  was  li'.mHiI  the  same  si/.e,  but  bail  two  nia.st.".  This  class  was  chieliy  nsid  in  ttie  Cape 
liritiin  li.<hcrics.  .\  chiiloupi>  was  a  larne  undecked  fiahins  boat,  with  two  masts  auU  t'jreo  sails,  and  titled  for  rowing ;  generally  like  Ihe 
"  whale-boats"  in  use  now  on  the  co^isls  of  Ihe  inland. 
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The  following  important  table — which  I  translate  also  into  English — is  appended  to  the  foregoing  report: 


ISLE  ROYALE 
1853. 


Havre.4  ou  se  fait  la  pesche 
et  le  commerce 

Harbours  in  which  the 

fisheries  and  trailing  tiave 

been  carried  on. 


Daspe 

Anse  du  Ridsagne. 
Natias-on 


PESCHE  DE  MORUE 
COD  FISHING 


COMMERCE 
TRADE 


Habitans 

Belonging  to  the 

Island. 


Vaisseaux 
To  other  places. 


Vaissiux  vriius  de 

France 
Vessels  from  France 


Ed  Traits 
et  Pesche 

Chaloiipes   tioelettes 'Chaloupes  Goelettcs        

j      i       :   Trading 

Shallops   Schooners    Shallops   Schooners  i        and 

Fishing 


En  Traiti 
sculement 

Trading 

only 


Balimens 
des 

habitans 
pour  le 

cabotage 

et  le  com- 
merce 

Vessels 

of  the 

Island, 

coasting 

&  trading  , 


Bati- 

ments 

venus 

do 

Canada 

Cana- 
dian 
vessels 


R\ti- 

rnents 

venus 

des 

Isles  de 

I'Am^ri- 

que 

Vessels 

from  the 

Islands  of 

America 


Bati- 
ments 
venus 
de  la 
NouvcUe 
Angle- 
terro 

Vessels 

from  New 

England 


Nifraniclie 

Port  Danphin.. .. 
Petit  Bras  dor.  . . 

L'Indieiine 

Scatary  

La  Haleine 

Petit  Laurentbec 

Louisbonrg 

Baye  de  (iabory . 
Havre  a  fonrclie . 

Saint  Esprit 

Arclieoiii 


17 


10 

.5 
l(i 
18 
51 
10 

3 


13 


1 
10 


37 


150 


Isles  Micbanx . 
Petit  Degras. . . 
Nericbac 


24 


Port  Totilotize 

Isle  St.  .loan 

Isles  de  la  Masdeleine 
L'Ardoise 


14 
8 


Total. 


4 

' 

209             36       ;       41              14             16             37             80 

;      54 

150 

REM.-Mtqr&s. 

Q'loy  qn'il  y  ait  <le.s 
jMirLs  sur  cotte  carte 
oil  il  n'y  a  point  de.'^ 
cbaimi{>es  [.(ort^es  il  y 
en  a  cependant  plti- 
sieurs  qui  y  ont  fait 
la  pesche  d'aiitomne. 

11  y  a  en  5  Batimen.« 
de  construit  <'ette  an- 
nee  daus  I'lsle  et  34 
got'lettfts  et  Batteaiix 
et  un  navire  aohet^s 
des  -Anglais.  Fait  il 
Louisbourg  ee  24  xbra 
1873.        Provost. 


RECAPITULATION  DE  LA  PESCHE  DE  17.53. 

2")0  clialdUiX'S  dps  habitans  et  vaissoanx  ont  pescht'es  pendant  IV-tc  de  la 


ijlaux. 


liv. 


Rem.\eks. 
Thougli  there  are! 
some  ports  on  tliis  ta- 
ble where  no  sliallo|)s 
aretjiven.nevertheless 
inaneral  of  tbcniafall 
fishing  was  carrie<lon.i 

Five  ships  wore  built 
this  year  in  the  isiand 
and  34  schooners  and 
sloops,  and  one  vessol 
boiiglit  from  tlie  Eng- 
lish. Done  at  Louis- 
bourg this  24th  of  Do- 
cembr,  1753.  Provost. 


presente  anneo  1 7">:)  et  L';<0  < |taux — I'liiis  poitant  I'antre •")7oOO 

50  Batteaux  et  (ioclettes  des  habitans  et  V'aiix  ont  pesclu's  jieiidt  idem 

7-*0  qtaux— L'uns  iiortant  I'antre 3000(i        " 

110  (OialouiHjs  des  habitans  ont  fait  pendt  Pautoinne  de  I'lmnce  d're  a  4it 

([taux — L'une  pf)rtant  L'autre 4ii5i)        " 

I-es  1IS450  quinteaux  de  Moriie  ont  prtMhiit  a  Raison  d'une  Barriciuo 

d'huille  par  100  ipiintaux 084^  bariqueg. 

Et  il  a  {■{{>  fait  aux  Isles  do  la  MaL'deleine  par  la  tiierie  des  vaclies  mari- 
nes         170       " 

1154J      " 
PrcKluit  de  la  pesche  en  Franco  : — 

984.50  quinteaux  de  moriie  ont  produit  i  20  li\-.  le  quintal  cy 1,909,000 

1154  Ijariques  d'huille  de  (xiisson  t\  100  liv.  la  Itariquc 115,450 

Total  2,084,450 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FISHERIES  IN"  1753. 
250  shallops  of  the  Island  an<l  elsewhere  have  fished  during  the  summer 

of  the  present  year  and  each  has  caught  on  the  average  250  <iuintals.  57,500  quintals. 
50  sloops  and  schooners  of  the  Lsland  and  elsewhere  have  fished  during 

the  same  time,  ea<'h  averaging  720  cjtls 30,000        " 

110  sliallops  of  the  Island  have  fished  in  tlie  fall,  each  averaging  4!t  (jtls.    4,950        " 
The  9S,45()  qtln  of  codfish  (enumerated  above)  have  produced  at  the  rate 

of  one  barrel  of  oil  for  100  (jtls 

At  the  Magdalen  Islands,  the  sea-cows  have  produced 


984.1  barrels. 
170'       " 

1146A      " 


Product  of  the  fisheries  in  France  : — 

98,4.50  ((tls  of  codfish  have  brought  f"  20  liv.  the  qtl 1,969,000 

1 1 ,54  barrels  of  oil  (^,  lOO  liv.  the  barrel l^iyjii' 

Total 2,084,450 


liv. 


[Alivre  in  this  year  was  worth ab 
de   la  Kranei',  art.  Monnaie).    I 


h  about  1  franc  111!  cents.  (.Sec  Cheriiel,  Dictionnairehistoriiiuo  dos  Institutions 
n  English  sterling  the  value  of  the  catch  of  IT.W  was  about  i;5U,0(Xl.J 


The  foi^going  documents  have  been  copieil  from  the  (lolonial  archiies,  under  the  direction  of  M-  Uainbeoq,  to  whom  and  Mr  Hector 
Fubre,  Agunt-(ioneral  of  Canada,  at  Paris,  the  author  is  under  obligations 


ADDITIONAL    NOTE. 


The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,"  (London),  for  1745  and  175S,    .atains  several  short 
bm  r.  i',  n  ■  "  ''  ■•eproduct.on  of  part  of  Gridiey's  survey  of  the  city  and  ha.honr  of  rx,„is. 

ma^azme  (no  .    h)  contains  extracts  from  poen,«  by  Kev.  Mr.  Puliein  and  Valentine  Nevil  on  the  tikin^^  of 
Lou.bour.    the  latter  written  "on  h.ard  the  Oxford  man-of-war  in  that  hari>onr."  -  Parkn  anVrecent  "orL 
A  Half-Untnry  ot  Conflict,"  give.s  in  the  Appendix,  "  Lettre  d'nn  Habitant  d.  Loui.sb.ur,  co  Lant  une  R   a' 
t.on  exaete  et  circon.stanci^e  de  la  pri.se  ,le  i'Lsle  Rovale  par  les  An.doi<  "    ,  ^ee  .,nr„  ,,n  4!  TT    n 

h" -tr  ""  ''  T'^T  ''  "'"  '-'-  "■''  -^^^"  -  the-..AUanticlol;^:^^';r •  ^:Z: 
loO).—  On  p.  6.,,  Kvpra,  line  4  from  top,  read  '•  New  En-land  "  for  "  En-lm,!  ■•       r»„  ,,   «o    in..    .•       .         1 

^y«.^c.  ,^«.  ..._.  read  M,or  F.  Wallet  l,;f=arres:':  ^tl^i^Z,  ^^t'^lZ^!; 

::i^« l^r"'" ■"  """'•^"" ^""'  '■^^^^'" ^^^'■^"-' ^^^'^' •- -^ -'-•^■« -•"- o^ti. .ie e of i75s,:r^ 


Trims.  l.'.S.C,  IS'.M. 


LOUISBOURG. 


Sc.-.   II.      Plab'    II. 


Village  of  louisbcurg,  !89!. 


RUINS  OF   CASLMAiES  AT  LOUISBOURG,  183;. 


'I'd  illusirati.'  I  )r.  J    ('i.  I'.nuriiinl's  l',i|n.'r  (in  ('a|>c  lirtnoii. 


Trans.  K.  S.  C,  1891. 


City  ^?/i/  R\rboi  u  y  LorisBiRo, 

f/ //(////, /J,:  //yAf  K  uj^l  i  I  h.  -j/?("/<v  //y  //V/  ^^//  r/* 
*y\  iAafVRrsBAY.  //?  uA4rA  //-r^LarnhMl , 

(l/ti/AAf  'fTTHZ/^K/fr/l  ('/'/7/<'V?^%('^KIlCanlp♦•(l 


A'' 


r 


P    A    U      T 


()    F 


run-- 

■itaiTnt  fit 


-  a         '-      %•    >» 

*  "^     -.        '■■'  '•  -i  '^  ^ 

^     i 

tlalFoinf 'V 

.7rrr  r*e  Britirh  FVset/j/.  -/ 

rralit<p.inF  Anifia.rtl ^tpf-r) ii«l2'ii 

G    A    B     A    R      i;       S 


■^  ti — 


^  Uio  n'  s  ltft/f>H'  fU 


Qwirtort 


""Co«t 


^'  <§^«a 


B     A    V 


Whitet'om> 


To  illustrate  Dr.  [.  (i.  Bourinot's  I'apcr  on  Cape 


Sec.  II.     Plate  III. 


ate  Dr.  f.  ( ;.  Bourinot's  I'aper  ci)  Cape  Breton. 


Trans.  R.  S.  C,  1891. 


Kxplanal  io!i 

1  Ci/aris 

2  ("oOt/tUil// 
.3      Ti'ii"e>siw 

5  Hntt/jfi 

6  8aifi[>fnf 

7  Tnhi.ioi  .Slope  of' 

fhf  RamjMirt 

Q     ForU/ied  Co  V '  "(tit-s 
10     fiuanlHoiise»- 

12  f^hufx-l 

i;j  /'nuntck.i 

XL  /i>iot/e/Mt/ffity./fir 

\o  FoiiijHn/io/i  fjoiuv 

lb  .  irjr  //«/<<  fiaJa'  Ho  tiff 

Tho  IVollle 

^f    (iUni.t  d   Coil  Ilk  rsrarp   i/  Ji.nitiKff 

b.  lUnquci         e    Ditch  ' /<    lionifuu^'^ 

c   CoiHrlMfiy     fliniifiit 


■lot 


To  iliustrale  Dr.  J.  ('..  Hourinot's  Taj 


Sec.  II.     Plate  IV, 


VPLAK  of  the  CiT\:hiuI  FoilTlKK  ATIONS-af' 

L  on  SB  r H  a 

Ironi  a  Survev  made  hv  Kichahd  Griduky. 
Lieut  Coll  of  the  Tmiii  ofArtilhry'  in  lyAd 

'  Clfnj  im/iorf(uit  PortreiSA"«i;  foAm  un  l^e  /7r/,9t//u 

/^j^^jvtfra-jKyf  <y ^^y /iyt> (•u\vxc.Atyi/>u /ftj 

fihdt  KYteRaised SJiquifHd in  .'xiDavs  inyewEnqluTid 

fiN(/  coniinuii<{a/iy  S\^W^  Peiipmll .  <ijil4/ij  /'u  a 

Fleet  II H(Jif/fif  (omnia nd I'f  ('ommo^l<^•e^Va^ren. 

/.'■///  ///■  /vfj^  f//(>/,  H.^i  /iit/ei/tuJ io/L,f,/i,',/Jt/ 

;JirK/ifp .  ■y/fii.tY\&cp.u'iij aJfiHtfiiuj 

rAftcrfJ totfH\x^vA\/'/fffii  /walu  ' 

Af  AixlaCliapd. 


J.  Ci.  Houriiiot's  l'aiH,'r  on  (lape  hi 


INDEX. 


Aberchomby,  General ;  his  character  as  a  soldier,  66  ; 
his  ill-success  in  Ainerica,  77  ;  his  autograph,  66. 

Acadian  French ;  their  expulsion  from  Nova  Scotia,  62, 
63  ;  their  settlement  in  Cape  Breton,  80,  101-103  ; 
their  presen*  condition  in  the  island,  ih.  103-108. 

Acadie,  old  name  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
16, 17 ;  Indian  origin  of  the  name,  17. 

Acadiaville,  village  in  Cape  Bieton,  formerly  West 
Arichat,  104, 105, 

Alexander,  Sir  William ;  known  afterwards  as  Earl  of 
Sterling,  17 ;  given  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  (Baccalaos),  ib.  ;  origin  of  the  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia,  ib.,  18. 

Ames,  Nathaniel;  verses  in  his  almanac  of  1745  on 
taking  of  Louisbourg,  151. 

Amherst,  General ;  commanding  army  in  1758  against 
Louisbourg,  66  ;   his  autograph,  ib.  ;  portrait,  157 

"Anciens  Canadiens,"  by  P.  A.  de  Gaspe ;  on  the  wreck 
of  the  August*},  163. 

Annajwlis,  once  Port  Royal ;  old  sottlement  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  16. 

Arambec,  old  Indian  name  sometimes  applied  to  Nova 
Scotia,  95.    See  Lorembec  and  Nonimbeqiw. 

Archibald,  Sir  Adams;  on  siege  of  1745, 150. 

Argthuse,  gallant  conduct  of  its  commandant,  Vau- 
(juelain,  72,  73. 

Argall,  Captain;  captures  Port  Royal,  17. 

Arichat,  port  in  Cape  Breton,  100;  origin  of  name,  ih.n. 

Auchmuty,  .Tudge ;  alleged  to  have  suggested  exi)edi- 
tion  of  1745  against  Louisbourg,  14(i. 

Augusts,  wreck  of;  on  norlheru  coast  of  Cape  Breton, 
120, 163. 


Baocalaos,  probably  Basque  for  codfish,  8,  132;  an 
indefinite  region  in  early  cartography,  131,  132 ; 
name  still  lingers  in  eastern  America,  131. 

Bancroft,  George ;  "  History  of  the  United  States  " ; 
his  accounts  of  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  153. 

Basque  voyages  to  Cape  Breton,  8,  12, 13, 132  ;  89  n. 

Beaudoin,  Abb^ ;  on  Jean  Cabot,  and  the  Sebastian 
Cabot  mappemonde,  128. 

Beaus4jour,  fort,  built  by  French  on  isthmus  of  Chig- 
necto,  62  ;  captured  by  English,  ib. 

Badeque  or  Baddeck,  on  the  Fias  d'Or,  92  ;  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  summer  haunt,  ib. ;  a  Micmac 
name,  92  w.,  131. 

Benin's  maps  and  plans  of  Louisbourg  and  Cape 
Breton,  154,  ?55. 

Belknap,  .leremy ;  gives  account  of  siege  of  1745  in 
his  History  of  New  Hampshire,  147. 

Belknap  and  Pepperrell  papers,  in  archives  of  Mass. 
Hist.  Society,  148. 

Biarne,  Heriulfsson  ;  probably  off  Cape  Breton  in  986, 
A.  D.,  7  ;  account  of  his  voyage,  125, 128. 

Biddle,  Richard  ;  on  Sebastian  Cabot,  128. 

Bigot,  C^onimissary  at  Louisbourg,  30;  his  sub- 
sequent infamy,  ib-  n. 

Bollan,  W. ;  supposed  author  of  pamphlet  on  impor- 
tance of  Cape  Breton,  147. 

Boscawen,  Admiral:  commands  Heot  in  1758  against 
Louisbourg,  66,  08,  74;  his  autograph,  66; 
his  portrait,  157. 

Bouchette,  .Toseph  :  "  British  Dominions,"  163  ;  refer- 
ences to  Cape  Breton,  ih. 

Boularderie,  de  la;  name  of  French  officer,  now  given 
to  island  at  entrance  of  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  92  &  n. 


?3 
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Bradstreet,  Colonel ;  serves  in  1745  at  Louisbourg,  40  n ; 
his  snl)8equent  services,  55  ;  his  autograph,  45. 

Bras  d'Or  Lake;  its  picturesque  features,  91,  02;  ori- 
ginal name,  Labrador,  9;? ;  Indian  name,  Petoo- 
book,  ib. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  his  "  Ilistoire  uu  Canada " 
and  rtf'<rences  to  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  148. 

Breton,  Cape  and  Islami  of.    See  Oipe  Breton, 

Breton  voyages  to  Cape  Breton,  S,  13, 14 ;  Cape  Breton 
named  by  Bi^tons,  13, 16  n,  133. 

Bretons,  Terre  des  ;  includes  island  and  present  Nova 
Scotia,  13, 132, 133. 

Brown,  Richard;  historian  of  Cape  Breton,  111;  his 
works,  153, 165. 

Brj'mner,  Douglas;  Canadian  Archivist,  refers  to 
siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1745,  150. 

Bury,  Viscount ;  in  "  Exodus  of  Western  Nations  " 
refers  to  Louisbourg  sieges,  151. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian ;  probably  named  Cape 
North  in  C^ape  Breton,  8 ;  Sebastian's  mappe- 
monde  of  1544,  and  its  authenticity,  ib  ,  127  ;  re- 
marks on  the  voyage  of  1497,  and  the  uiappe- 
monde,  127-130 ;  facsimile  of  mappemonde  in 
text,  9 ;  Spanish  and  Latin  legends  thereon,  10, 
n.,  127;  translation  of  Spanish  legend,  10  n.; 
references  to  literature  of  subject :  l>eane,  1 28 ; 
Biddle,  127  iHarrisse,  128  ;  Kohl,  129 ;  M.  d'Avezac, 
127;  Hakluyt,  ib.;  Abb6  Beaudoin,  128;  J.  R. 
Howley,  129;  Dr.  Howley,  ib.;  facsimiles  of 
mapjiemonde,  129, 130. 

Canadian  Archives,  collections  of,  at  Quebec,  142- 
144;  summary  of  valuable  documents  at  Paris 
relating  to  Cape  Breton  and  Louisbourg,  144,  145. 

Canso  or  Canseau;  fort  at,  surrenders  to  French,  37; 
recaptured  by  New  England  expedition,  42. 

Canso  or  Canseau  Strait,  once  nameii  Fronsac,  89; 
origin  of  name,  89,  90. 

Cape  Breton,  most  eastern  cape  of  island,  13 ;  landfall 
generally  made  by  early  Eurojxjan  navigators,  ib.; 
named  by  i^'rench  Bretons,  ib,  10  n. 

Cape  Breton,  island  of;  nameit  after  the  cape  of  tliat 
name,  13;  time  of  naming  indefinite,  i''. ;  visited 
by  the  Cabots,  8;  ('artier,  12;  Cliaiuplaiii,  14; 
eurly  cartography  of,  132,  133;  becomes  of  iin- 
Dortance  after  treaty  of  Utrecht,  21  ;  named  Isle 
Koyale,  ib.;  fcMindation  of  fiouisbourg,  21,  21; 
French  and  English  goven-urs  of  CajHi  Breton, 
21  n. ;  government  and  state  of  under  Freiicli 
Regime,  29;  missionaries  in,  30;  lishories  and 
commerce,  31,  ;>2;  agricultural  state  in  French 
times,  33/1. ;  Indians  of,  .">4 ;  taking  of  Louisbourg 
in  1745  by  New  England  expedition,  42-52;  re- 
view of  its  history  from  ir48,when  Louisbourg  was 


Cape  Breton,  island  oi— Continued. 

restored,  until  second  siege  of  Louislwurg,  58-66  ; 
Louislxiurg,  again  taken,  66-7>i ;  island  liecomes 
F'nglish  possession,  78,  79;  its  subsequent  history 
after  cession,  79,  80 ;  as  a  separate  government, 
80-83 ;  re-annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  83 ;  names  of 
English,  governors  of  island,  82  n> ;  slow  progress 
of  island,  83, 84 ;  its  coal  mines  and  other  minerals, 
84-86 ;  its  present  population  and  commerce,  86 ; 
state  of  education,  87,  S8  ;  municipal  system,  88; 
the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  and  its  picturesque  features, 
90-93;  iiome  memorials  of  the  French  Regime, 
94  ct  se(j.;  bibliography  of,  see  Apjiendix,  i-xviii ; 
proclamation  establishing  Cape  Breton  as  sepa- 
rate government,  1(36  ;  royal  instructions  respect- 
ing, ib. ;  proclamation  reanuexing  island  to  Nova 
Scotia,  168;  extracts  from  accounts  of  early  voyages 
to  island,  by  S.  Bellinger,  137;  Sylvester  Wyet,  ib.; 
Hojiewell  and  Chancewell,  of  London,  ib.  ;  Cham- 
plain,  138;  Cartier,  133, 134;  Nicholas  Denys,  139- 
141. 

Cartier,  Jacques;  names  Cai*  Lorraine,  probably 
present  Cajie  North,  in  Caiie  Breton,  12,  133-135; 
never  landed  on  island,  (6. ;  built  fort  at  Cap 
Rouge  and  not  at  Cape  Breton,  ib.,  135 ;  biblio- 
graphy of,  136. 

Catalogue  Lake  in  Cape  Breton  on  route  to  Louisbourg; 
origin  of  name,  96,  98,  111. 

Chabert,  Mari(uis  de;  his  maps  of  Isle  Royale,  156. 

Chameau  frigate,  wreck  of;  near  Louisbourg,  119. 

Champlain's  description  and  maps  of  Cape  Breton,  14, 
138;  editions  of  his  work,  138, 139. 

Chapel  island  or  St.  Villemai ;  Indian  resort  at,  96. 

Charlevoix,  Pcre  de  ;  on  Nouvelle  France,  142. 

Charnisay  or  d'Aulnay ;  his  feud  with  La  Tour  in 
Nova  Scotia,  19  and  n. 

Cheticamp,  Acadian  French  settlement  at,  106 . 
Coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton,  85,  86 ;  reports  on,  165. 

Cihou,  Mimac  name  for  river,  94;  applied  to  St. 
Anne's  in  C.  B.,  94  »i. ;  also  to  Spanish  or  Sydney 
river,  ib. 

Cobl),  Sylvai'us  ;  served  in  1745  at  LoulsbourL',  41  n,  ; 
also  in  1758,  55,  56;  his  subsetitieiit  care  r.  Hi. ; 
incorrectly  named  Sylvester  in  Lshci  i'arson's 
work,  41  n,  55. 

Collection  de  Manuscrils  relaiifs  h  la  Nouvelle  France ; 
publi(;liod  by  government  of  tiuebec,  142. 

Commerce  of  ('ai)e  Breton;  in  French  times,  31,  32, 
171-5  ;  at  the  present  time,  86. 

Cow  Bay.    See  Morierm. 
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Curwen's  Journal,  ed.  by  Ward  ;  references  to  Ix)uis- 
bourg  expedition  of  1745,  148. 

Daniel,  Captain  ;  drivus  Jjord  Ochiltree  from  Cape 
Breton,  18;  builds  fort  at  St.  Anne's,  C.  B.,  ih,\ 
attempt  at  settlement  fails,  il>.  n. 

Dawson,  S.  E.,  on  Cape  Breton,  165. 

Dawson,  Sir  W.,  on  mineral  resources  of  Cape  Breton, 
165. 

Deane,  Dr.,  on  tlie  Cabot  voyases,  128. 

De  Costa,  Dr.,  on  (he  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of 
America  by  the  Northmen,  124. 

Deli  vrance,  Notre-Dame  de  ;  ship  richly  laden,  captnred 
off  Louisbourg  in  1745,  50. 

Denys,  Nicholas  ;  first  land  proprietor  and  governor  of 
Cape  Breton,  IS  :  bis  attempts  to  settle  St  Peters 
and  St.  Anne's,  ih.,  I:);  his  misfortunes,  'ih.,2i); 
his  book  on  Cape  Breton,  etc.,  "  Am^riqne  .Septen- 
trionale,"  141. 

Denys,  Konde  de  la ;  relative  of  Nicholas  Denys,  20 ; 
his  description  of  the  island,  20  n. 

DesBarres,  Major  Frederick  Wallet;  first  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Cape  Breton  under  Enslish  Regime, 
80:  founds  town  of  Sydney,  ih.;  bis  .siibsequent 
career,  162  ;  his  defence  of  his  administration  in 
Cape  Breton,  !h. 

Descousse,  village  ia  Cape  Breton,  104 ;  origin  of 
name,  06,  07. 

Dominion  of  Canada;  its  genesis  at  Port  Royal  (Anna- 
polis), 10. 

Douglass,  Dr.  William;  bis  "Summary  of  British 
settlements  in  North  America,"  147  ;  gives  account 
of  Louisbourg  expedition,  ih. 

Drake,  Samuel  Adam.s ;  on  the  taking  of  Louislwurg 
in  1 745, 150  ;  his  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  N.K. 
Coast,"  157. 

TVucour,  Chevalier ;  governor  in  1758  at  Louisbourg 
74  n. ;  surrenders,  74  ;  bis  brave  defence,  7«'). 

Drncour,  Madame  ;  her  brave  conduct  in  1758  during 
siege,  76  &  n. 

Duchanibon,  governor  at  Louisbourg  in  1745,  4."  »%  n.; 
his  incapacity,  4:?,  44  ;  surrenders  the  fortress,  49. 

Durell,  Capt. ;  bis  account  of  the  taking  of  Lonis- 
'oourg,  147. 

Dussioux,  M.;  his  "  Canada  sous  la  domination  Fran- 
Caise"  and  references  to  Louisbourg,  146. 

Duvivier,  grandson  of  La  Tour,  38,  n;  ca|)tnre8Can80, 
:>7  ;  is  unsuccessful  at  Port  Royal  or  Annai)olis,  »'<. 

EgcAsoNi  on  the  Br<i8  d'Or  Lake ;  Indian  reserve  at,  06. 

English  harlwur,  afterwards  Louisbourg,  21. 


Entinck  ;  History  of  late  war,  on  siege  of  Louisbonrg, 
152. 

FAfcuEK  DB  Saint  Maurice;  his  references  in  several 
works  to  Cape  Breton  and  Louisbourg,  115  n,  144. 

Fisheries  and  Commerce  of  Cajie  Breton,  31,  32, 171-5. 

Fiske,  John  ;  on  the  Norse  voyages,  125  :  favours 
identification  of  Markland  with  Cape  Breton,  8  n. 

Follings,  Geo.;  his  plan  of  Louisbourg,  156. 

French  Acadians.    See  Acadian  French. 

French  and  English  Colonies  in  America ;  their  con- 
dition in  the  beginning  of  eighteenth  century,  22 
-24  ;  in  middle  of  same  century,  .58-61. 

Freshwater,  or  Kennington,  or  Cormorandiere  Cove, 
in  Gabarus  Bay  ;  English  effect  a  landing,  in  1745, 

44;  in  1758,  70,71. 

Gauari's  Bay,  sometimes  called  Chapeau  Rouge:  New 
England  exjiedition  lands  in  1745  at,  44,  Wolfe 
in  1758  effects  landing  at,  70;  origin  of  name,  99. 

"  Galley,"  or  "  snow"  described,  41  n.,  .54  n., 

Garneau,  F.  X.;  Canadian  historian,  on  sieges  of 
Louisbourg,  146. 

Gasp^,  meaning  of,  101 ;  may  be  same  name  as  Cape 
Aspc  in  Cape  Breton,  iV*.;  name  once  given  to 
C'ape  Breton,  14  ». 

Geological  reports  on  Cajje  Breton,  its  mines  and 
minerals,  165. 

Gesner,  Dr.  A.;  references  to  (ape  Breton  in  his 
"  Industrial  Resources  of  Nova  ^^cotia,'  25  n.  163. 

Gibson,  James  ;  bis  journal  of  the  siege  of  1745,  27,  n.; 
147. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Huniplirey;  takes  possession  of  New- 
foundland, 15  &  n  :  wreck  of  the  Delight  or  "Ami- 
ral,"  116;  theory  that  the  disaster  happened  at 
Louisbourg,  and  not  on  the  Sable  Islanil  sands 
and  shoals,  not  tenable,  116-118. 

(iilpin,  Edwin ;  on  mines  of  Cape  Breton,  85  n,,  92  n., 
165. 

fiiraudicre's  attack  on  Nicholas  Denys,  19,  w. 

Goat  Island,  at  entrance  of  Louisbourg  Harbour,  29; 
battery  ihereon,  ib.  ;  its  history  in  the  two  sieges, 
47,  48,"  72,  113,  119. 

(irand  Battery  at  Louisbourg;  captured  by  N^w 
Englanders  in  1745,  45,  46;  destroyed  in  1758  by 
P'rench,  71. 

Gray,  Hugh  ;  on  Cape  Breton,  163. 

Great  Cihou,  Imlian  name  of  St.  Anne's  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton, IS,  '.14  II. 
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Gridley,  Richard :  takes  part  iu  New  England  expedi- 
tion of  1745  againjst  Louiabourg,  40;  liia  subsequent 
services,  55 ;  bis  autograph,  40. 

Guysboro',  or  Cliedabouctou  bay,  Nicholas  Denys' 
post  at,  18, 19. 

Haliburtov,  R.  G.  ;  on  the  Norse  voyages,  124. 

Haliburton,  Thomas ;  "  History  of  Nova  Scotia," 
accounts  of  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  153. 

Halifax,  City  of;  founded  by  Cornwallis  on  Chebouc- 
tou  harbour,  61. 

Hakluyt,  Richard  ;  his  "  Principal  Navigations  ";  sev- 
eral editions  of,  138. 

Hannay,  James ;  historian  of  Acadia,  153 ;  his  refer- 
ences to  Nicholas  Denys,  19n. ;  bis  remarks  on 
the  French  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia,  153. 

Harrison,  S.  Frances  ("Seranus") ;  on  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg in  1745,  151. 

Harrisse,  H. ;  on  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  127 ;  on 
prima  tierra  vista,  either  (-ape  North  or  Cape 
Perce  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  C.  B.,  128. 

Hart,  Gerald;  his  "  Fall  of  New  France,"  157;  por- 
traits of  Amherst,  ik;  Bopcawen,  i6.  ;  Wolfe,  i6. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel ;  on  siege  of  1745  of  Louisbourg, 
151. 

Headley,  J.  T. ;  on  siege  of  1745,  150. 

HiUlreth,  Richard  ;  "  History  of  ilie  United  States," 
accounts  of  tiie  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  154. 

Helluland,  probably  Labrador,  7 ;  so  named  by  Norse 
voyagers,  ih.,  i'H>. 

Hoflfman,  G.  C;  on  economic  value  of  Cape  Breton 
minerals,  165. 

Holbourne,  Admiral ;  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Louislwurg,  65  ;  authorities  on  subject, 
154. 

Horrford,  E.  N. ;  on  the  Norse  voyages,  12  ;  his 
theory  as  to  Norumbega,  'J5  n,  120;  claims  to 
have  discovered  site  tf  Norse  settlements  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  125 ;  titles  of  liis  works  relating  to 
subject,  il>. 

Houston,  Dr.  James;  on  the  siege  of  1745,  149;  on 
value  of  fisheries  of  the  island,  ib.  ;  note  by  Dr. 
Justin  Winsor  on  his  works,  172. 

Howley,  James  R.;  on  the  Cabot  landfall,  129. 

Howley,  Monsigno.  ;  on  the  Cabot  landfall,  129. 

Hutchinson  Thomas;  his  "History  of -Mass.  Bay"; 
gives  account  of  Louisbourg  expe<iition  of  1745, 
148. 

Ile  du  Cap;  name  given  to  C^pe  Breton,  14. 


Isle  Roy  ale ;  former  name  of  Cape  Breton  under  French 
Regime,  21. 

Indians  of  Cape  Breton.    See  Micmacs. 

Inganiche  or  Inganish  ;  formerly  port  d'Orl^ans,  101 ; 
old  French  bell  found  at,  ib- ;  probably  old  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese,  12,  91, 138. 

Inglis,  Bishop ;  episcopal  visitation  in  Cape  Breton,  164. 

Jambstown  in  Virginia  founded,  10. 

JeflFerys,  Thomas  ;  his  maps  and  plans  of  Louisbourg, 
154. 

Jersey,  island  of;  merchants  from  in  Cape  Breton, 
104  n. 

Johnstone,  Chevalier;  his  memoir  on  Ix)uisbourg,  143; 
on  M.  Vauquelain,  ib. 

KiNGSFORD  William;  "History  of  Canada,"  his 
accountsof  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  153  ;  his  reference 
to  Madame  Drucour,  76  n. 

Kittery  point,  in  Maine ;  Sir  W.  Pepperrell's  home,  39. 

Kohl,  Dr.:  "The  discovery  of  Maine;  on  Cabot's 
mappemonde,  129  ;  his  remarks  on  Baccalaos,  132. 

L'Ardoise,  Acadian  French  settlement  at,  104. 

La  Tour,  t  harles ;  proprietor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  his  fend 
with  Charnisay  or  d'Aulnay,  18,  19. 

La  Tour,  Madame;  her  heroism  the  subject  of  romance, 
76  ra. 

Laverdi^re,  Abbe  ;  his  edition  of  Champlain's  works, 
138, 139. 

Lawrence,  Fort;  built  by  English  at  Chigneo'.o,  62. 

Leif  Ericsson  discovers  Markland,  probably  part  of 
Cape  Breton,  7. 

Ijeland,  ('.  Godfrey  ;  on  Algonquin  legends  and  Folk- 
lore, 161. 

Lery,  Baron  de;  his  futile  attempt  to  eatablish  a 
settlement  at  Sable  Island, — not  at  Cape  Breton 
as  supposed  by  Fiske,  12  and  n. 

L'l^scarbot's  map  of  Cape  Breton,  14,  131 ;  "  Histoire 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  editions  of,  136. 

Lighthouse  Point  at  entrance  of  Louisbourg  harbour, 
20;  battery,  at,  29,  47,  48,  71,  72;  its  present 
aspect,  113. 

LiDgan,  corruption  of  LIndienne,  99 ;  mines  at.  Hi. 

Loran.    See  Lorembec. 

Lorembec,  near  Louisbourg,  71 ;  probable  origin  of 
name,  95,  130  ;  present  name,  Ixsran,  94. 

Loudoun,  Earl ;  his  character,  64  ;  his  abortive  scheme 
against  louisboiirg,  65 ;  authorities  on  subject, 
154. 
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Louisbourfr,  foundation  of,  21,  24;  its  importance  to 
France  in  America;  21 ;  cost  of  its  fortiticationa, 
21,25;  French  nietlal  struck  on  commencement 
of,  25 ;  natural  features  of  harl)our,  2(5 ;  sketch  of 
fortifications,  27,  28 ;  maps  and  plans  of,  154-6 ; 
character  of  the  town  buildings,  28  ;  expedition  of 
New  England  against,  its  orig'.n,  34  it  seq. ;  state 
of  Louisbourg  at  this  time,  :58  ;  surrendered,  48 ; 
articles  of  capitulation  in  1745,49  n.  ;  rejoicings 
in  England  and  American  colonies  at  taking  of, 
51;  second  siege  in  1758  by  Amherst  aud  Bos- 
cawen,  09  Huq.;  medals  struck  in  honour  of  event, 
75 ;  fortress  destroyed  by  English,  79 ;  descrip- 
tion of  port  and  ruins  of  fortress,  \\\  et  seq. ;  old 
gun  found  at ;  cross  at  Harvard  University  taken 
in  1745, 115;  illustration  of  present  village,  Plate 
2  ;  of  ruined  casemates,  Plate  2  ;  of  the  port  and 
fortress,  Plates  3-4  ;  French  sources  of  information 
on  Louisbourg,  141  et  seq. ;  English  accounts  of 
sieges  of  1745  and  1758,  i4<)  et  seq.  ;  advantages  of 
Louisbourg  as  port  of  call  between  Europe  and 
American  continent,  164  ;  oflicial  statement  of 
military  establishment  at,  in  1753, 169. 

Mabou  River  in  (ape  Breton,  94,  95,  97,  98. 

Macarmick,  Lt.-('ol.;  second  lieutenant-governor  of 
Cape  Breton,  82  n. ;  on  defenceless  state  of  island 
in  1790  93,  164. 

Madame,  He  ;  named  by  tlieFrencJi  also  Manrepas,  99. 

Magazine  articles  on  f 'ape  Breton  ;  Bourinot,  165  ; 
Harrison,  151  ;  Headley,  150;  llannay,  144. 

Mainadieu,  fishing  village  in  Cape  Breton.  94 ;  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  name,  Menadou,  lb. 

Mante,  T.;  "  History  of  the  late  War,"  ite  rarity,  152. 

Mappemonde  of  Sebastian  Cabot;  found  in  Germany, 
8,  127-129  ;  facsimiles  of,  129,  130  ;  copy  g'ven  in 
tev  f  of  this  work,  8, 

Maps  and  illustrations  of  Cape  Breton  and  Louisbourg; 
Gridiey's,  154  ;  Jetferya,  154  ;  Mante,  152  ;  Pep- 
perrell's,  155  ;  Bellin's,  154  ;  Kitchrr/s,  155  ;  Nep- 
tune-Americo-Septentrional,  155 ;  Holland's,  1.55  ; 
DesBarros,  156;  Cliabert's,  156  ;  deSart  a's,  156  ; 
Polling's,  150 ;  de  la  Rigaudiere's,  156 ;  Vissclier's, 
155  ;  de  Leth's,  153  ;  Curw^n's  Journal,  155. 

Marguerite  or  Margaree;  settlement  in  Cape  Breto.n, 
106. 

Markland ;  probably  part  of  Cape  Breton,  7,  8,  n. ; 
Leif  Ericsson's  description  of,  in  Sagas,  126. 

Marmette  Mr. ;  on  Paris  dooiments  relating  to  ( 'ape 
Breton,  144, 14(i. 

Marshall,  Judge ;  on  early  times  in  Cape  Breton,  163. 

Martin,  R.  Montgomery;  on  Cape  Breton,  163. 

Medals  relating  to  Louisbourg,  25,  75,  157. 


''  M^moire  historique  "  on  the  negotiations  for  reten- 
tion of  Cape  Breton  by  France  in  1761,162. 

"  Memorial  History  of  Boston  "  ;  has  account  of  siege 
of  1745,  148. 

Meserve,  Colonel ;  takes  part  in  New  England  Expedi- 
tion of  1745,  41,  55;  his  subsequent  services,  55; 
his  death,  iV;.- 

Micmac  or  Souriquois  Indians;  their  characteristics, 
34,  96 ;  their  reserves  in  the  island,  96 ;  literature 
relative  to ;  Micmac  names,  verses  on,  95,  96. 

Military  establishment  at  Louisbourg,  28,  29 ;  its 
state  in  1753,  29, 109. 

Mines  of  Cape  Breton,  85,  80, 165. 

Mira  or  Mir6  river;  its  natural  beauties,  111 ;  origin 
of  the  name,  98. 

Miscou  in  New  Brunswick;  postof  Nicl-.olas  Denys,  18. 

Moody,  Rev.  Samuel ;  accompanies  New  England 
expedition  of  1745  against  Louisbourg,  4-'>(.,  54; 
his  famous  "grace,"' 54,  .55;  his  epitaph,  54. 

Morienne  Bay,  now  Cow  Bay  ;  mines  at,  100;  worked 
in  French  times,  K5. 

Moise,  Colonel;  suggests, in  1784,  making  Cape  Breton 
seat  of  general  government  of  aunion  of  provinces 

88. 

Murdo<;h,  Beamish, "  History  if  Nova  Scotia,"  accounts 
of  sieges  of  Louislwurg,  152. 

McLr.chlan,  R.\V. ;  his  collection  of  medals  of  Loiiis- 
liourg,  157. 

JSkw  England  expedition  of  1745;  land  forces,  39,  41 
n. ;  colonial  lleet,  41  n. ;  its  success  against  Louis- 
bourg. 49,  52. 

Norembegue  or  Norembeque  ;  an  indefinite  region, 95, 
130;  origin  of  name,  Hi.,  131 ;  survival  of  name  in 
Cape  Breton,  95,  131. 

Norse  discovery  of  America,  7,  8;  literature  on — 
Torficus,  123 ;  Rafn,  ib. ;  Storm,  124  ;  Ue  ( 'oata,  ih  ; 
Reeves,  ib.;  Daniel  Wilson,  ib.;  Horsford,  125; 
Fiske,  etc.,  124,  125. 

Nova  Scotia ;  first  settled  as  part  of  Acadie  by  French, 
10 ;  possession  of  England  by  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
20,  21. 

OcuiLTREF,  Lord;  builds  fort  at  Baleine,  C.  B.,  18; 
driven  away  by  the  Frenchman  Daniel,  ib. 

Parkman,  Francis  ;  on  the  siege  of  1745, 150;  on  that 
of  1758, 152;  other  references  to  his  works,  150, 
151,  154, 157. 

Parson,  Usher ;  liis  "  Life  of  Pepperrell,"  150. 

Patterson,  I>r.;  on  the  Portuguese  voyages,  11  n.,  130  ; 
claims  that  Sir  Humphory   Gilbert's  vessel,  the 
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Patterson,  Dr.— Continned. 

"Amiral,"  was  wrecked  at  Louisbourg,  116-118; 
believes  tlie  Portuguese  built  a  fort  at  St.  Peter's 
C  B.,  90,  91 : 

Pepperrell,  Sir  William ;  a  merchant  of  Kittery  on  the 
Piscataqua,  39;  given  command  of  land  forces  of 
New  England  expedition  of  1745  against  Lnuis- 
bourg,  i6. ;  his  character,  rt.;  his  autograph,  45; 
his  journal  of  siege,  147  ;  his  success  at  Louisbourg,' 
52;  made  a  baronet,  56;  his  career  after  expedi- 
tion of  1745,  ih.  ;  his  death,  ih. ;  his  portraits,  157  ; 
career  of  his  grandson,  William  Pepperrell  Spar- 
hawk,  who  as'iumes  the  name  and  is  given  the 
title,  56  n. 

Petit  Degrat ;  fishing  settlement  in  Cape  P.reton,  101. 

Pichon,  alias  Tyrrell;  his  work  on  Cape  Breton, 
"Lettres  et  M6moires,"  142;  sjieaks  of  white 
bears  in  Cape  Breton,  10. 

Picturesque  Canada ;  references  to  Louisboutg  and 
Cape  Breton,  164. 

Pitt,  William,  [horil  Chatham) ;  the  success  of  his 
plana  in  America,  65,66, 121 ;  his  autograph,  6-5. 

Plaisance  or  Placentia  in  Newfoundland  ;  surrendered 
to  England,  21. 

Point  Rochefort ;  burying  ground  at  Louiaboiirg,  53, 
115  n. 

Port  Dauphin.    See  St.  Annr. 

Port  d 'Orleans.    See  Ingankhe. 

Port  Hawkesbury;  flourishing  village  at  strait  of 
Canso,  105, 10<>. 

Porto  Novo;  island  off  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton, 
13  n.,  98. 

Portraits,  bibliography  of;  Champlain,  139;  Pepper- 
rell, 157 ;  Wolfe,  ih.  ;  Pitt,  ih.  ,  Boscawen,  ib. ; 
Amherst,  ib. 

Port  Royal,  in   Acadie,  16, 17,  20  ;  now  Annapolis,  ib. 

Port  Toulouse  or  St.  Peter's  in  Cape  Breton,  21,  90 ; 
taken  by  the  New  England  expedition  of  1745, 51. 

Portuguese  attempt  to  colonize  Cape  Breton,  12 ;  place 
ef  settlement  probably  Niganiche,  ib.,  138. 

Power,  L.  G.;  on  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  125. 

Provost,  Abb^ ;  in  his  "  Voyages  "  gives  account  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Louisbourg,  149. 

Provost,  Commissary  at  Louisbourg,  143. 

Prima  tierra  vista ;  name  probably  given  by  J.  Cabot 
to  Caps  North  in  Cape  Breton,  8-11, 127-l;50. 

Prince  Etlward  Island  ;  probablv  Cabot's  St.  .lohn, 
10,11,  127,128. 


Prince,  Rev.  Tho8. ;  sermons  on  r^uisl>ourg  and  the 
Duke  d'Anville's  expedition,  149. 

Rafn,  Carl   Christian;    " Antiqiiitates    Americana," 
123. 

Rameau,  B.;  on  the  Acadian  French  in  Cape  Breton, 
160. 

Rand,  Dr.;  his  works  on  the  Micmac  language,  159, 
160. 

Reeves,  Arthur  Middleton ;  "  Wineland  the  Good," 
124;  his  death,  i6. 

Review  of  reign  of  George  II:  anonymous  pamphlet, 
references  to  siege  of  Louisbourg,  1.54. 

River  Bourgeois ;  Acadian  French  settlement  at,  104. 

River  Inhabitants;  Acadian  French  settlement  in 
Cape  Breton,  104. 

Roche,  Marquis  de  la  ;  his  abortive  attempt  at  coloni- 
zation, 15. 

Rochefoucauld,  de  la,  Duked'Anville  ;  his  unfortunate 
expedition  of  1746  for  recapture  of  Louisbourg, 
and  unhappy  death,  57 ;  place  of  burial,  ih. ;  his 
remains  removed  to  Louisbourg,  57,  58. 

Roger,  Charles  ;  " History  of  Canada,'  refers  to  siege 
of  1745,  153. 

Rogers,  Robert ;  "Concise  account  of  Cape  Breton  ' 
162. 

Romances  of  Cape  Breton;  bv  W.  Mackinnon,  164; 
by  C.  W.  Hall,  ib. 

Rouse  or  Rons,  Capt.  J.  ;  commands  Shirley  galley  in 
1745,  41  n  ;  his  8nl)sequent  career,  54. 

SAfiAS,  Icelandic;  their  historical  value,  7, 123. 

Saint-Laurent,  island  of;  name  given  to  Ca{)e  Breton 
by  Champlain,  14. 

Sandham,  A. ;  on  medals  of  Louisbourg,  157. 

Sartine.M.  de;  his  maps  and  charts  of  Cape  Breton, 
156. 

Scatari  island;  its  position  and  natural  characteristics 
11,94,97. 

Schools  of  Cape  Breton,  87,  88. 

Shirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  37;  responsible 
for  expedition  of  1745  against  Louisbourg,  38  ;  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  siege  of  1745, 
147;  his  autograph,  37. 

Smith,  C.  C. ;  on  the  struggle  in  Acadia  and  Cape 
Breton,  in  "  Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,"  146  ;  his 
error  as  to  Tyng  and  capture  of  Vigilante,  54  v. 

Smith,  Hon.  AV. ;  on  Cape  Breton,  163. 

Spanish  Harbour  and  River.    See  Sydney. 
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St.  Anne's  Harbour;  a  favourite  re&ort  of  the  French, 
18,  20  ?),  109:  nainod  Port  I>auphin  by  tlie  French, 
21 ;  Denys'  settlement  at,  18-20. 

Stevens,  Rev.  Dr.;  his  sermon  on  Pepperrell's  death,  150. 

Storm,  Professor ;  on  "  Norse  Voyages,"  124. 

Sydney  harbour  and  town ;  former  name  of  river, 
Spanisli  river,  1.5;  visited  by  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  100,110;  La  I'erouse  and  other  famous 
navigators,  110;  town  founded  by  Pes  Barres,  ih  ; 
eaj)ital  of  island,  ih  ;  remarkable  natural  advan- 
tages of  harbour,  109,  111 ;  North  Sydney,  ill ; 
its  claims  for  railway  communication  urged  fifty 
years  ago,  pamphlet  ujKjn,  104. 

TiTcoMB,  Colonel ;  serves  in  1745  at  Louisbourg,  41  n., 
45 ;  his  subsequent  career,  55. 

Torfseua  on  the  Vinland  of  the  Northmen,  123, 125. 

Toulouse.    See  Fort  TotUauK. 

Treaty  of  Aix-laChapelle,  58. 

Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  17. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht;  its  importance  to  English  interests, 
20,  21 ;  Acadie  becomes  an  English  possession,  Vr, 
Cape  Breton  retained  by  France,  21  ;  text  of  same, 
165. 

Tufts,  William ;  his  exploit  at  the  grand  battery,  46 
&n. 

Tynar,  Capt.  E. ;  commodore  of  colonial  fleet  in  New 
England  expedition  of  1745,  41  n,  53. 

Ulloa,  Don  Antonio  de ;  captured  on  Notre-Dame  de 
la  D^livrance  off  Louisbourg,  50 ;  his  account  of 
the  fortress  and  the  siege  of  1745,  149. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of.    See  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Vacqublaix,  commander  o^Ar^thnse  during  siege  of 
1758,  72 ;  his  subsequent  career,  143, 144. 

V^aughan,  William ;  one  of  the  projectors  of  New 
England  expedition  of  1745  against  Louisbourg, 
36, 38 ;  takes  possession  of  grand  battery  at  Louis- 
bourg, 42  n.,  45. 

Verderonne,  ile  de ;  old  name  of  Boularderie  island. 
See  Boularderie. 

Verazzano,  discoveries  of;  give  French  claim  to 
Eastern  America,  15. 


Vigilante,  frigate ;  captured  by  English  fleet  in  1745, 
47,  48. 

Vinland,  named  by  Norsemen,  8 ;  probably  part  of 
New  England,  ih. ;  I^eif  Ericsson's  voyage  to,  126 ; 
works  relative  to,  123125. 

Waldo,  Samuel ;  third  in  command  of  New  England 
expedition  of  1745,40;  his  subsequent  services, 
55,  77  n. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  land  patent,  152. 

Walker,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden;  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Canada,  23 ;  his  visit  to  Sydney 
harbour,  109 ;  erects  a  cross  on  its  banks,  110 ; 
his  journal,  162. 

Warburton,  George ;  "'  Ilochelaga,"  and  the  "  Conquest 
of  Canada,''  references  to  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  153. 

Warren,  Commodore;  takes  part  in  New  England 
expedition  of  1745  against  Louisbourg,  43;  his 
usefulness  during  the  siege,  52;  made  admiral, 
53;  Knight  of  the  Bath,  ib;  his  naval  services 
after  Louisbourg  affair,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. :  his 
autograph,  45. 

Whitfield,  Kev.  George;  takes  part  in  "  great  awaken- 
ing "  of  New  England,  41  n.;  consulted  by  Pepper- 
rell  as  to  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  41,  42; 
gives  religious  motto  for  expedition,  ib. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel ;  on  the  Vinland  of  the  Northmen, 
124. 

Winsor,  Dr.  Justin ;  on  Cape  Breton,  16  n. ;  critical  and 
historical  notes  thereon,  146,  147,  etc- ;  on  Pre- 
Columbian  explorations,  124;  refers  to  Louisbourg 
cross  at  Harvard  University,  115  n;  his  opinion 
on  EbenHorsford's  speculations  on  site  of  Norum- 
bega,  125;  on  the  French  "supputation"  of 
fisheries  of  Cape  Breton,  172. 

WithroW)  Dr. ;  "  Our  own  Country,"  references  to  Cape 
Breton,  164. 

Wolfe,  General  James ;  takes  part  in  1758  in  siege  of 
Louisbourg,  66,  70,  71,  72,  73  :  his  great  services, 
75  :  his  death,  78 ;  portraits,  157 ;  life  of,  by 
Wright,  15?. 

Wolcott,  General,  of  Connecticut,  40 ;  second  in  com- 
mand of  New  England  Expedition  of  1745,  ib. ; 
his  subsequent  career,  54. 

Wright,  Robert ;  "  Life  of  Wolfe,"  152. 


